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OW far 
H the col- 

lapse of 
the Theatre of 
Arts and Letters 
is a loss to gen- 
vine drama, and 
how far it might 
have influenced 
playwriting, 
must now be 
matters of aca- 
demic discus- 
sion rather than 
of actual demonstration. “One swallow 
does not make a summer,” and one 
season of plays can leave no impress 
on a form of literature so conventional 
and technical as the drama. But one 
loss we can distinctly recognize; for 
the society promised to make, in its 
second season, a most interesting and 
instructive experiment. Under the super- 
vision of Joseph Jefferson, it intended to 
give a performance of “The Contrast,” 
“the first successful play,’”’ it has been 
stated, “ written by an American and the 
first of native plays to be acted.’ Such 
a revival would have been of the utmost 
value, both for its archaic interest and as 
a measure of the progress of a hundred 
years. If this, however, was intended as 
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the American drama, it is essential that 
the proper position of the play should be 
indicated. ‘The Contrast” is not the 
“‘ first successful play written by an Amer- 
ican,” and it is not the “ first native play 
acted”; and the fact that such state- 
ments are possible proves how few have 
garnered from our colonial literature and 
how carelessly they have worked. Amer- 
ican drama did not spring full grown 
from any forehead. Its beginnings were 
“small and early” to a degree. “The 
Contrast’ of 1787 was as marked a con- 
trast to its predecessors as the plays of 
to-day are to that. To show its true re- 
lation to the story of American playwrit- 
ing it is necessary to trace the real begin- 
nings of our dramatic literature. 

In “ Eastward Hoe,” written in 1605 
by George Chapman, Ben Jonson, and 
John Marston, America and the drama 
were first united, by the introduction of 
a scene in praise of Virginia, which is so 
laudatory and inaccurate as to suggest 
some more interested reason for its writ- 
ing than the dramatic value of the dia- 
logue. The proposed colony thus puffed 
was already the fashionable project of 
the day, and the public interest it excited 
quickly injected into the plays of the 
period references to the western world. 
Even Shakespeare in “The Tempest” 
made a passing allusion to “ the still- 
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vex’d Bermoothes’; and the colony, 
much to the disgust of its projectors, 
quickly became a stock dramatic joke. 
The Rev. Mr. Crashaw, in his sermon be- 
fore the Virginia Company in 1609, took 
notice of the injury done the colony by 
“the jests of profane players and other 
sycophants, and the flouts and mockes 
of some who by their age and profession 
should be no mockers,’—which word 
was really aimed at the great Lord 
Bacon ;— and in the Daily Prayer pre- 
pared in 1602 for the use of the plan- 
tations, this petition was included : — 


“And whereas we have by undertaking this 
plantation undergone the reproofs of the base 
world, insomuch as many of our owne brethren 
laugh us to scorne, O Lord we pray thee fortifie us 
against this temptation: let Sanballat & Tobias, 
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Scene from *' The Contrast.’ 





Papist & Players and such other Amonits & 
Horonits, the scum & dregs of the earth, let them 
mocke such as helpe to build up the walls of 
Jerusalem, and they that be filthy, let them be 
filthy still.” 


With this temporary interest in Amer- 
ica came also another step in America’s 
relation to the drama; for in the Mask 
at Whitehall, Feb. 15, 1612, the 
chief maskers were claimed to have 
crossed the ocean to take part in this 
“spectacular drama,” and to have been 
attired in Indian costume, “ with high 
spriged feathers on their heads, their vez- 
irds of olive collour, hayre black, and 
lardge waving downe on their shoulders,” 
— thus introducing to the stage a new 
character, and the first attempted bit of 
the “ Americanism ” which has become 
such a factor in the plays of 
to-day ; while the mask given 
a year later introduced the 
thoughtful weed, but just im- 
ported, — “ to make,” as the 
mask relates, “our nose a 
chimney,’’— which like the 
other bits of Americanism 
has been so largely utilized 
upon the theatrical boards. 

The first real step towards 
an American play was fifty 
years later. Sir William 
Berkeley, the man to make 
it, was sent to Virginia in 
1641, and was later made 
governor of that colony. Be- 
fore he came to America he 
had already written a tragi- 
comedy, entitled “The Lost 
Lady.’ While in Virginia he 
wrote a play called “Cor- 
nelia,”” which was acted in 
Gibbons’s Tennis Court, Lon- 
don, in 1662. The author is 
famous for “ returning thanks 
to God” that in Virginia 
“there are no free schools 
nor printing, and I hope we 
shall not have these hundred 
years” ; and by reason of the 
latter fact, probably, his play 
was never printed. 

To Mrs. Afara Behn, who 
first introduced the English 
public to milk punches, we 
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also owe the first introduction to that 
public of a play dealing with an American 
subject. In her play of “The Widow 
Ranter; or, Bacon in Virginia,” printed 
in 1690, the scene is laid in America, and 
the entire subject deals with the Virginia 
insurrection known as “ Bacon’s,’’ — 
thereby making the play American in 
far more than its geography. The 
author passed many years of her life 
in Surinam, then an English colony 
differing little from Virginia, and there 
are various suggestions here and there 

in her play of an American atmos- 
phere. One character — the convict 
parson — is very typical of an element 

in Virginia colonization. The piece 
was much cut in performance, and 
failed, despite an epilogue by Dryden. 
Mrs. Behn, in her novel of “ Oroo- 
noko,” also supplied the basis for 
‘Thomas Southerne’s play of the same 
title, printed and acted in 1696, which 
brought the African slave, as he 
existed in the New World, upon the 
stage. 

To Richard Hunter, governor of New 
York, we owe the first play written in 
America, which is still extant. In 1714, 
misliking certain political antagonists, he 
wrote a political and personal satire on 
them, which he called ‘ Androborus,” a 
biographical farce in three acts, and 
printed in New York City, though with 
the fictitious imprint of “ Monoropolis,” 
which was very bad Greek for ‘“ Fool’s 
Town.” But a single copy of this play 
has survived, which, after having been 
the property of Garrick and Kemble, has 
passed into the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and forms not the least im- 
portant rarity in his superb library of 
dramatic literature. The play was seem- 
ingly never intended for stage production, 
for a part of the plot turns on so filthy an 
incident as to preclude its performance, 
even in the coarse and vulgar time of its 
writing. The piece is really dramatic, 
however, despite its politics and lack of 
women’s parts; the characters are ad- 
mirably and sharply drawn, and it abounds 
in genuine humor. ‘The trick played on 
Androborus, of making him believe him- 
self dead, is both quaint and effective ; 
and the part of “Tom of Bedlam” is so 


notable in its Mrs. Malapropisms as to 
deserve quotation. The excerpt relates 
to the reading of a petition before the 
Consistory in New York : — 

Fizle. Gentlemen, I have finish’d the 
Address. Is it your pleasure that the 


Clerk read it? 





Roya) Tyler. 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE CONTRAST.” 


All. Ay, Ay. 

Tom (reads). We your excellencies 
ever Besotted Subjects, — 

Fizle. Devoted Subjects. 

Tom. Under a deep sense of the 
manifold Bastings we Enjoy’d, —- 


fizle. Blessings, you Ouph, you. 
Tom. Blessings we Enjoy’d under your 


Wild administration, — 

Fizle. Mild administration. 

Tom. Mild Administration, find our- 
selves at this time under a Nonsensical 
Inclination, — 

Fizle. \What’s that? Let me see’t. 
Nonsensical Inclination! It can’t be so; 
It is Indispensable obligation. 


Tom. Ay, it should be so. 
Fizle. Write it down so, then. 
Tom. ’Tis done. Finding ourselves 


under an Incomprehensible Obstination. 


Filip. ’Ouns’! ‘That’s worse than 
other. 
Tom. Cry Mercy. That is a blunder. 


Indispensable obligation to have Re- 
course to your Excellencies known Con- 
demnable Opposition to our Consistory, 
and all Things Sacred. 
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which they Inhumanely Tore 








to pieces. . . . And tho’ we 
cannot Possibly Prove, yet we 
Affirm Positively, That it is 
our Keeper. 

Alsop. How’s that? 

Fizsle. He reads wrong; it 
is: Tho’ we cannot Posi- 
tively Prove, yet we affirm, 
That possibly it may be our 
Keeper. Go on. 

Zom. Our Keeper, or some 
of his People, who is guilty of 
this Facetious Fact. 

Fizle. Flagitious Fact. 

Tom. Wherefore it is our 
humble and earnest Supplica- 
tion That we may be once 
more put under your Wild 
Distraction. 

The question whether the 
plays of James Ralph should 
claim notice here is a difficult 
problem. It depends entirely 
on the question of his birth- 
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Afara Behn. 


AUTHOR OF THE “‘WIDOW RANTER.” 


From an old Print. 


Fizlée. I think the Dev’l is in the 
Fellow. It isCommendable Disposition. 
Tom. You use so many Long Words, 


that a Clerk who is not a Scholar may 
easily mistake one for another. ‘Towards 
our Consistory, and all things Sacred, 
Take leave humbly to Represent, that on 
the ev’ning which succeeded the follow- 
ing Day. 

Fizle. Thou Eternal Dunce: The 
Ev’ning which preceded All-Hallow day. 

Tom. Which preceded All-Hallow 
day, some open or secret Enemies to 
this Consistory broke into our Cupbord. 

Fizle. Ward-robe. 

Tom. Wardrobe, taking from thence 
some Lumber appertaining to the Chief 
of our Rogues, I mean, some Robes 
appertaining to the chief of our Number, 








place, and no certain evidence 
is at hand on that point. He 
is first heard of in Philadel- 
phia, in 1722-23, and the 
statement has been made that 
he was born there; but this 
lacks proof. He had a good 
knowledge of French and 
Latin too soon after his arrival 
in London to have acquired 
it there, and this points to an 
education in his youth in Europe. Even 
in his Philadelphia days he was a scrib- 
bler; and on his arrival in London, in 
1723, he set up as a poet, writing, among 
other things, “Cynthia” and “ Night,” 
which Pope lashed in the “ Dunciad,” in 
the lines : — 





“ Silence, ye wolves, while Ralph to ‘Cynthia’ 
howls, 
And makes ‘Night’ hideous; answer him, ye 
owls,” — 
which Franklin says cured him of poetry. 
He turned dramatist, and wrote, in 1730, 
“The Fashionable Lady ; or, Harlequin’s 
Opera,” which was produced in Good- 
man’s Fields Theatre with considerable 
success. This he followed in the next 
year by an adaptation, without change of 
title, of Bank’s “Fall of the Earl of 
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ANDROBOROS 





A 
Bographical Farce 
In Three Acts, V/Z, 


Thee SENATE, 
The CONSIST ORY, 


AND 


Th APOTHEOSIS. 











Printed at Monoropolis fnce Augult, 1714. 








Fac-simile Title-page of the earliest American Play now in existence, 


” 


Essex,” which was produced in the same 
theatre, but failed of success. In 1744, 
two others of his plays, “The Lawyer’s 
Feast” and “The Astrologer,” were 


played at the Drury Lane Theatre. Of 


the latter, Ralph stated in his preface that 
it had taken him ten years to get it played, 
and that the first night’s receipts were 
only twenty pounds. All of these plays 
were printed in London. 
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The honor of the production of the 
first play of native origin acted in this 
country belongs apparently to New 
Orleans, where, in 1753, a com- 
pany of amateurs performed a. tra- 
gedy entitled “ Le Pere Indian,” writ- 
ten by a French officer, Le Blanc de 
Villeneuve. The’story, as the title indi- 
cates, was laid in America,— the volun- 
tary sacrifice of the life of a Choctaw 
father to save his son being the motive. 
It was played in the governor’s house, 


Major Robert Rogers. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PONTEACH.” 


was never printed, and no copy is now 
known to be in existence. 

A tragedy, “ Ponteach,” written by 
Major Robert Rogers, the well-known In- 
dian ranger, was printed in London in 
1766. ‘The form is blank verse, and it is 
blank in more senses than one. It ap- 
pealed to the interest of the moment in 
the Indian conspiracy just crushed in 
America, and seems hardly to have been 
intended for stage performance. Little 
variation of character is attempted ; all 





speak solemn, rhetorical orations, which, if 
to a certain extent suitable to the Indian 
character, are amusingly out of place in 
the mouths of Indian traders, frontiers- 
men, etc. There is, however, for the 
time of writing, considerable more busi- 
ness than usual; and the subject of the 
wrongs of the Indians, which is the basis 
of the story, is well developed and dis- 
tinctively American. 

Another tragedy, written in America, 
was also printed in London in 1766. 
George Cockings, its author, 
was born in Devonshire, went 
to Newfoundland, served in 
the campaigns against Louis- 
burg and Quebec, and then 
removed .to Boston, where he 
wrote The Conquest of Can- 
ada,” an historical tragedy of 
five acts. This, too, was not 
intended for actual stage per- 
formance, and it is difficult to 
believe that the publication 
was a serious one in any way. 
The author confesses he was 
no poet, but condones the 
publication on the ground 
that the glorious events he 
writes of had acted upon him 
like “gunpowder when touch’d 
by the match. My fancy took 
fire! the rapt’rous joy grew 
too great to be contained 
within bounds! and I thought 
. . . IL would add my share of 
applause, and strive to register 
in the book of fame the heroic 
actions.” He begs the public 
to look favorably on his work, 
and not to “chill the ardour 
of my genius by a severe crit- 
icism”! But the public and 
press evidently thought a chilling of his 
ardor preferable to his writing more, — 
for his genius never again sought expres- 
sion in drama. ‘The piece, however, is 
noticeable as having been the first con- 
tribution of New England (if the resi- 
dence of the author at the time of 
writing counts) to American plays; as 
having been actually staged and given a 
public performance in Philadelphia in 
1773, and as the first play written in 
America which obtained the honor of a 
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second edition, it having been reprinted 
in Albany in 1773. 

In Thomas Godfrey’s tragedy of “The 
Prince of Parthia” we have the first play 
written, acted, and printed in America, 
to which are to be added the facts that it 
was written by a semi-professional /7¢tera- 
teur, and acted by a professional com- 
pany. It was written 
by the author in 
1759, at the age of 
twenty-two, while in 
North Carolina ; and 
such was his anxiety 
to secure its public 
performance that the 
latter portion was left 
uncompleted, and the 
whole is a crude and 
servile imitation of 
the classic tragedies. It was refused 
a performance by the manager to whom 
it was submitted, Douglas, in 1759. In 
1765 it was printed at Philadelphia in 
Godfrey’s collection of poems. Finally, 
owing to circumstances to be touched 
upon, it was staged and given a single 
performance in 1767 in Philadelphia, 
advertised as follows : — 

“By Authority, By the American Company, At 
the New Theatre in Southwark Tomorrow, being 
Friday the 24th of April, will be presented a 
Tragedy, written in America, by the late ingenious 
Mr. Godfrey, of this City, called The Prince of 
Parthia, to which is added The Contrivances. To 
begin at Seven o’clock. Vivant Rex & Regina.” 

Col. Thomas Forrest’s “ Disappoint- 
ment; or, The Force of Credulity,” a new 
American comic opera (New York, 
1767), was a disappointment in a double 
sense. In April, 1767, Douglas’s com- 
pany, then acting in Philadelphia, actually 
put it in rehearsal, and the papers an- 
nounced : — 

“By Authority. By the American Company, 
At the New Theatre in Southwark, on Monday 
next, being the 20th of April will be presented a 
new Comic Opera, called The Disappointment; or 
the Force of Credulity. To which will be added 
a Farce, called The Mayor of Garret.” 

When the work had progressed thus 
far, however, a hitch occurred. It was 
discovered that Forrest had dramatized a 
well-known local incident and satirized 
certain Phiiadelphians in his characters. 





Old Southwark Theatre, Philadelphia. 


The opposition to the theatre had been 
very strong in that city, even the giving 
of performances by the actors for the 
benefits of local charities, and Miss 
Douthwaite’s attempt to placate the dis- 
gruntled by serving afternoon tea to all 
comers, having failed to allay it. To risk 
further unpopularity by acting a piece full 
of personalities was 
out of the question ; 
so the play was with- 
drawn, and the an- 
nouncement made in 
the press: ‘*The 
Disappointment,’ 
that was advertised 
for Monday, as it 
contains personal re- 
flections, is unfit for 
the Stage.” Not to 
disappoint the city, however, in its wish 
to have a play of American production 
acted, the management at once played 
Godfrey’s “ Prince of Parthia.” So to 
Forrest’s play we owe the performance of 
the first American play ever acted pro- 
fessionally. The author printed the piece 
in the same year, and it was again printed 
in 1796. ‘The plot turns upon the search 
for a buried pirated treasure, is well 
developed, and really humorous in dia- 
logue and situations, but broad and vul- 
gar. One song is to the tune of “ Yankee 
Doodle,” thus effectually disposing of the 
tradition that that song was of British 
authorship during the Revolution; and 
another, “Sing Tantara rara,” is strongly 
suggestive of our modern “ Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ray.”’ 

In Charlotte Lennox, who claimed to 
be the daughter of Lieut.-Gov. Ramsay of 
New York (but whom the colonial archives 
know not in any such office), we find the 
first woman playwright born in America. 
She was a resident of London for many 
years, and a friend of Richardson, John- 
son, Goldsmith, and others. In. 1748 
she essayed the stage as a profession, 
and Walpole, who saw her, called her, in 
one of his clever letters, a “ deplorable 
actress.” She then tried poetry, and in 
1758 wrote “ Philander, a Dramatic Pas- 
toral,” printed in London, but never per- 
formed, as it was not written for the stage. 
In 1769, however, she dramatized her own 
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novel of “ Henrietta,” in a comedy en- 
titled “The Sister,” which was acted at 
the Covent Garden Theatre, with a beauti- 
ful epilogue written by Dr. Goldsmith, 
and a prologue by Coleman, who begged 
the spectators to “raise no spell to blast 
a female play”; “ but,’ wrote Dr. John- 
son in the Gentlemen’s Magazine, “the 
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Mrs. Mercy Warren. 


audience expressed their disapproval of 
it with so much clamour and appearance 
of prejudice, that she would not suffer an 
attempt to exhibit it a second time.” It 
was translated into German in 1776, 
being the first play by an American-born 
author to win that distinction. Four 
years later she adapted “ Eastward Hoe” 
into a new comedy, which she called “ Old 
City Manners.” This was printed in 
1775, and acted at the Drury Lane Thea- 
tre in the same year, with some success. 
Another woman writer, born and resi- 
dent in Boston, gave dramatic form and 
title to several pamphlets which she 
wrote. Mrs. Mercy Warren, better 


known as an historian, wrote “ The Adu- 
lateur” (1773), “TheGroup” (1775), 
and “The Blockheads” (1776), which 
were really polemics dealing with the 
questions of the American Revolution, 
but requiring a broad mantle of charity 





to be classed as dramatic. The first 
turns on the Boston Massacre, is cast in 
five acts and fifteen scenes, and, except 
for the sound of the Massacre, which is 
made to occur off the scenes, and the 
funeral of its victims, has absolutely no 
dramatic incident. The second has even 
less, it being merely an invective, put in 
dialogue and scenes, against the tory 
politicians of the colony, who are held to 
be, and indeed made to confess that they 
are, the cause of all the friction between 
Great Britain and America. In neither 
is there any plot; the scenes are shifted 
without rhyme or reason, and there are 
no women in the cast. In “The Block- 
heads” a slight improvement is made. 
The intention is still political, but there is 
a suggestion of a plot, there are a few 
incidents approaching dramatic effects, 
women characters, and occasionally a 
spice of humor. There isalsoan attempt 
at character drawing in three of the 
characters, one —the part of Simple — 
being a genuine endeavor to create a 
humorous part with American character- 
istics. The play, however, demands 
scenic conditions which might well ap- 
pall even German ingenuity, the descrip- 
tion of one scene being as follows : — 


“Here is exhibited a prospect of Light horse 
cavalry, being so weak, are supported by ropes to 
keep them on their legs; the grooms busy in 
giving them glisters—also a review of their 
troops, the whole looking like French cooks, in a 
hot day’s entertainment.” 

‘“ The Blockheads”’ has a history too, 
which is worth relating. During the 
siege of Boston “a number of [British] 
officers and ladies,” having formed “a 
Society for promoting Theatrical Amuse- 
ments, and encouraging a useful Charity,” 
arranged a series of plays to be given in 
Faneuil Hall, “ the Theatre to be opened 
once a Week, and Tragedys and Comedys 
perform’d alternately.’”” The purpose, as 
the advertisement informs us (with a bull 
that suggests an Irish penman), was that 
“the Expences of the House being paid, 
the overplus will be appropriated to the 
Relief of distress’d Soldiers, their Widows 
and Children.” Capt. John André, 
little dreaming how soon he would be 
pleading for mercy from quite another 
audience, wrote and spoke a comic pro- 
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logue to one of these charity plays, in 
which he asked : — 


“Can Censure raise a dart against our scene 
When Charity extends her hand between?” 


Yet despite this plea, censure did not 
hold its tongue. ‘To this series of plays, 
Gen. John Burgoyne, already famous 
as a dramatist by his “Maid of the 
Oaks,” and not yet more famous for his 
surrender at Saratoga, contributed a farce 
called “The Blockade,” holding up to 
derision the officers and men of the 
Continental Army then besieging the 
city. The result of that siege offered a 
tempting chance for satire on the play- 
wright, and Mrs. Mercy Warren bur- 
lesqued his play in “The 
Blockheads,” in the prologue 
of which she wrote : — 


“ Your pardon first I crave, for this 

intrusion, 

The topic’s such it looks like a de- 
lusion; 

And next your candor, for I sware 
and vow 

Such an attempt I never made till 
now. 

But constant laughing at the des- 
perate fate 

The bastard sons of Mars endur’d 
of late, 

Induc’d me thus to minute down 
the notion, 

Which put my risibles in such 
commotion. 

By Yankees frighted too! Oh 
dire to say! 

Why Yankees sure at redcoats 
faint away! 

Oh yes—they thought so too— 
for lackaday, 

Their general turn’d the blockade 
to a play; 

Poor vain poltroons — with justice 
we'll retort, 

And call them blockheads for 
their idle sport.” 


Another play of the same nature as 
Burgoyne’s was the “ Battle of Brooklyn,” 
a farce in two acts, printed in New York 
in 1776. The author is not known, and 
may have been a British officer, but the 
local knowledge shown of the region and 
people points to an American authorship. 
The piece was intended solely to ridicule 
the Continental Army, their cowardice, 
knavery, drunkenness, and other failings, 
which it pleased the author to ascribe to 


them, and especially to ridicule Washing- 
ton, Putnam, Sullivan, and Stirling, who 
figure in the cast. There is no plot, no 
business, and there is needless change of 
scene, but the piece has a certain coarse 
humor. The differentiation of character 
between the three minor parts, the Yan- 
kee, the New York rum-seller, and the 
Dutch farmer on Long Island, is well 
done, and a certain cleverness is shown 
in the utilization of facts contained in a 
letter from Benjamin Harrison to Wash- 
ington that the British had intercepted, 
which enabled the author to give the one 
scene introducing women a basis of fact. 

“The Fall of British Tyranny,” a 
tragedy-comedy written anonymously by 





Col. Thomas Forrest. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DISAPPOINTMENT.” 


John Leacock, is the reverse of the shield. 
Here an American writer holds up to 
scorn and satire the English ministry, the 
British commanders in America, and 
their tools. ‘The period of the play covers 
the time from the battle of Lexington to 
the evacuation of Boston, it having been 
written before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the promise is made that 
future events will be dealt with in a 
continuation. There are five acts and 
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twenty-six scenes, described in the ad- 
vertisement as follows : — 


“A pleasing scene between Roger and Dick, 
two shepherds near Lexington. 

“Clarissa, etc. A very moving scene on the 
death of Dr. Warren, etc., in a chamber near 
Boston, the morning after the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill. : 

«“ A humorous scene between the Boatswain and 
a Sailor on board a man-of-war, near Norfolk in 
Virginia. 

“Two very laughable scenes between the Boat- 
swain, two Sailors, and the Cook, exhibiting speci- 
mens of seafaring oratory,and peculiar eloquence 
of those sons of Neptune, touching Tories, Con- 
victs, and Black Regulars: and between Lord 
Kidnapper and the Boatswain. 

“A very black scene between Lord Kidnappe 
and Major Cudgeo. 

“A religious scene between Lord Kidnapper, 
Chaplain, and the Captain. 
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“A scene, the Lord Mayor, etc., going to St. 
James’ with the address. 

“A droll scene, a council of war in Boston, 
Admiral Tombstone, Elbow Room, Mr. Caper, 
General Clinton and Earl Piercy. 

“ A diverting scene between a Whig anda Tory. 

“A spirited scene between General Prescott and 
Colonel Allen. 

“ A shocking scene, a dungeon, between Colonel 
Allen and an officer of the guard. 

“Two affecting scenes in Boston after the 
flight of the regulars from Lexington, between 
Lord Boston, messenger and officers of the 
guard. 

“A patriotic scene in the camp at Cambridge, 
between the Generals Washington; Lee, and Put- 
nam, etc., etc.” 

The piece is thus apparently hopeless 
from a stage point of view; yet a pro- 
logue and epilogue, with the names of the 
speakers, indicate that it was acted before 

it was printed. The only 





contribution it made to dra- 
matic literature was in the 
introduction of the negro as 
a comic character. It was 
styled “a truly dramatic per- 
formance, interspersed with 
wit, humor, burlesque, and 
serious matter which cannot 
fail of affording abundant 
entertainment to readers of 
every description” ; and the 
public evidently agreed, for 
editions were printed in Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Provi- 
dence. 

Of a more serious type are 
two plays written anonymously 
by Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge, entitled the “Battle of 
Bunker’s Hill” (Philadelphia, 
1776), and the “Death of 
General Montgomery’? ( Phila- 
delphia, 1777). The motive 
of the plays is the same as 
Leacock’s, they are written 
in heroic blank verse, and 
there is no attempt at any- 
thing farcical. The author’s 
conception of characters is 
strongly enough accentuated, 
for having divided all the 
virtues and vices, he then 
parcels out the former to all 














Gen. John Burgoyne. 


AUTHOR OF THE “‘ BLOCKADE OF BOSTON.” 





American characters, and the 
latter to all British,— thus in 
effect merely giving us the 
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regulation parts of the hero and the heavy 
villain several times multiplied. Carle- 
ton, the most humane general in the 
English army, is made to say to the 
American prisoners : —- 


“Han, I could laugh to see your skeletons 
Unfleshed and whitening in the light wood blaze. 


Yes, I could laugh to see the flame involve, 

With spiral wavings, your black carcusses.” 

And the second play closes with the 
lines ; — 

“And at the Last Day, when the Pit receives 
Her gloomy brood, and seen among the rest, 
Some Spirit distinguished by ampler swell 
Of malice, envy, and soul-griping hate, 

Pointing to him, the foul and ugly Ghosts 
Of Hell, shall say, ‘ 7hat was an Englishman.’ 


’ 


Of the latter play, the author “would 
choose to have it considerea only as a 
school piece,” and this somewhat vague 
description brings us to another phase 
of American play-history hitherto not 
touched upon. 

No matter how severely public opinion, 
the government, the clergy, and the press 
might view the drama, the schools and 
colleges, with the education and means 
they furnished, were natural centres in 
which, even with ministerial instructors, 
the instinctive craving for drama would 
manifest itself. At a time when there 
was no theatre in New England, when no 
professional company could act there, 
and when public opinion looked upon 
acting as a free pass to a region not pop- 
ular as a summer resort, the Harvard 
boys were acting plays. Very little in- 
formation has come down to us; buta 
few notes in the diary of N. Ames indi- 
cate partially what they were doing : — 


“1758, June 22. Roman Father, a Play. 
July 3. Cato. A Play acted at War- 
ren’s Cham[ber]. 
July 6. Cato to perfection. 
July 14. Cato more perfect than be- 
fore. 
1759, June 22. The Recruiting Officer. 
Acted by Ourselves. Then 
Publickly. 
1760, June 13. Acted Tancred and Segis 
munde, for which we are 


like to be prosecuted. 

In the Evening acted a Play. 
Rebuked for it by our Par- 
ents. 

Scholars punished at College 
for acting the great and last 


1762, Oct. 12. 


1765, Nov. 20. 
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day in a very shocking man- 
ner, personating Judas, Devil, 
etc. 

The Farce called the Toy 
Shop was acted by Messrs. 
Wm. Ballentine, Hubbard, 
Eben’r Battle, Samuel 
Shuttleworth, Jr., & Misses 
Melat’h Shuttleworth, Han- 
nah Shuttleworth, Sally Starr, 
Prudence Battle, Rebecca 
Shuttleworth, before a nu- 
merous Audience of the most 
respectable Inhabitants of 
the first Parish of Dedham, 
both male and female.” 


1772, Apr. 20. 


What the other colleges did in more 
tolerant centres is not known; but 
Brackenridge’s plays were both acted by 
students in the school in Maryland in 
which he was then an instructor, and the 
performance of Leacock’s play, already 
alluded to, was probably of the same 
character. This mzy account for the 
entire absence of woman parts in these 
three, as well as in other plays mentioned 
before. In 1781 the Abbé Robin wrote 

/ 
of Harvard : — 

“Their pupils often act tragedies, the subject 
of which is generally taken from their national 
events, such as the battle of Bunker’s Hill, the 
burning of Charlestown, the death of General 
Montgomery, the capture of Burgoyne, the treason 
of Arnold, and the Fall of British Tyranny. You 
will easily conclude, that in such a new nation as 
this, these pieces must fall infinitely short of that 
perfection to which our European literary produc- 
tions of this kind are wrought up; but, still, they 
have a greater effect upon the mind than the best 
of ours would have among them, because those 
manners and customs are delineated, which are 
peculiar to themselves, and the events are such as 
interest them above all others: The drama is 
here reduced to its true and Ancient origin.” 


Indeed, we can broadly claim that the 
forces of youth and college education 
broke down the prejudices and laws 
against the theatre. 

“The Motley Assembly,” an anonymous 
farce published in Boston in 1779, is a 
piece so much in the same style as Mrs. 
Mercy Warren’s plays as to suggest the 
possible author. It is a satire on the 
social control, which, despite their politi- 
cal unpopularity, the loyalist families in 
3oston still maintain. “The Motley As- 
sembly” was the “ Patriarch’s” ball of 
the year; and the young Continental 
officers are held up to scorn and derision 
because the charming faces of the Misses 
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Hubbard, Sheefe, and Bowdoin, who were 
as thinly disguised under aéases in the 
cast as they probably were thinly clothed 
at the ball, were attractions strong enough 
to make them attend an affair managed 
by the “ Tory crew.” There is no plot, 
but some humor; and the piece is of 
interest as being the first American play 
to have only American characters. 

An “ Opera in Two Acts”’ called “ The 
Blockheads ; or, Fortunate Contractor,” 
“as it is performed in New York,” printed 
in London in 1782, “ with music entirely 
new, composed by several of the most 
eminent masters of Europe,” purports to 
have been printed from a New York 





William Dunlap and his Parents. 
FROM A PAINTING BY HIMSELF. 


edition. No trace of any copy of this 
latter edition has been discovered, and 
the statement is probably fictitious. The 
writer is not known, the Monthly Review 
stating that’ the “author of this piece, if 
he is not a madman, is the dullest of all 
blockheads.”’ 

Barnabas Bidwell, a student, and later 
a tutor in Yale College, wrote a tragedy 
in blank verse, entitled “The Mercenary 
Match,” which was acted by the Yale 
students and printed in New Haven 
about 1785. The plot is the marriage of 
an American girl to a foreigner, and ends 
in the murder of the latter and the de- 
tection of the woman and her lover. 


The scene is laid in Boston and, in spite 
of the classic form and tragical finale, is, 
as the author states in his epilogue, not 
a portrayal of great deeds and men, 
but —- 


“ The characters which he unfolds to view 
Are not sublime, although he thinks them true. 


But shows the miseries of a man and wife, 

A simple circumstance of modern life.” 

In 1787, Royal Tyler wrote “The 
Contrast,”’ a comedy based on the now 
well-worn difference between the native- 
bred American and the American who has 
become an Anglomaniac. There is a 
genuine plot, considerable humor and 
smartness in the dialogue for 
the time, and the characters 
are well drawn. In _ the 
comic part of Jonathan, the 
servant of the hero, is the 
typical combination which 
has since been so often and 
so successfully staged as to 
have become almost classic 
as the Yankee. One of his 
experiences was attending, 
by mistake, a performance 
of “The School for Scandal,” 
in New York; and his de- 
scription of it is not merely 
amusing, but is very repre- 
sentative of the feeling which 
dominated the average 
American of the day towards 
the theatre : — 

Jenny. So, Mr. Jonathan, 
I hear you were at the play 
last night. 

Jonathan. At the play! why, did you 
think I went to the devil’s drawing- 
room ? 

Jenny. The devil’s drawing-room ! 

Jonathan. Yes; why, ain’t cards and 
dice the devil’s device, and the play- 
house the shop where the devil hangs 
out the vanities of the world upon the 
tenter-hooks of temptation? I believe 
you have not heard how they were acting 
the old boy one night, and the wicked 
one came among them sure enough, and 
went right off in a storm, and carried one 
quarter of the playhouse with him. Oh! 
no, no, no! you won’t catch me at a play- 
house, I warrant you. 
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Jenny. Well, Mr. Jonathan, 
where were you about six o’clock? 
Jonathan. Why, I went to see one 
Mr. Morrison, the hocus-pocus man ; they 
said as how he could eat a 
case-knife. 
Jenny. Well, and how did 
you find the place? 
Jonathan. As I was going 
about here and there, to and 
again, to find it, I saw a great 
crowd of folks going into a 
long entry that had lantherns 
over the door; so I asked a oN 
man whether that was not the gave 
place where they played hocus- ‘ra 
pocus? He was a very civil, 


pray, 


kind man, though he did speak <i 


like the Hessians; he lifted 
up his eyes and said, “They 
play hocus-pocus tricks enough 
there, Got knows, mine friend.” 

Jenny. Well— 

Jonathan. So 1 went right 
in, and they shewed me away, clean up to 
the garret, just like meeting-house gallery. 
And so I saw a power of topping folks, 
all sitting round in little cabins, just like 
father’s corn-cribs; and then there was 
such a squeaking with the fiddles, and 
such a tarnal blaze with the lights, my 
head was near turned. At last the people 
that sat near me set up such a hissing— 
hiss—like so many mad cats; and then 
they went thump, thump, thump, just like 
our Peleg threshing wheat, and stampt 
away, just like the nation. .. . 


Jessamy. Well, and did you see the 
man with the tricks? 
Jonathan. Why, I vow, as I was look- 


ing out for him, they lifted up a great 
green cloth, and let us look right into the 
next neighbor’s house. Have you a 
good many houses in New York made 
so in that ’ere way? 

Jenny. Not many ; 
the family? 


but did you see 


Jonathan. Yes, swamp it; I seed the 
family. 

Jenny. Well, and how did you like 
them ? 

Jonathan. Why, I vow they were 


pretty much like other families ; — there 
was a poor, good-natured curse of a hus- 
band, and a sad rantipole of a wife. 


Jenny. But 
folks ? 

Jonathan. Yes. There was one young- 
ster; they called him Mr. Joseph; he 


did you see no other 
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Faneuil Hall (before its enlargement). 


USED AS A THEATRE BY THE BRITISH OFFICERS IN 1775-76. 


talked as sober and as pious as a minister ; 
but, like some ministers that I know, he 
was a sly tike in his heart for all that. 
He was going to ask a young woman to 
spark it with him, and —the Lord have 
mercy on my soul—she was another 
man’s wife. 


Jessamy. The Wabash ! 

Jenny. And did you see any more 
folks ? 

Jonathan. Why, they came on as 


thick as mustard. .. . 

Jenny. Well, Mr. Jonathan, you were 
certainly at the playhouse. 

Jonathan. 1 at the playhouse ! — 
Why didn’t I see the play then? 

Jenny. Why, the people you saw were 
players. 

Jonathan. Mercy on my soul! did I 
see the wicked players? . . . Why, I vow, 
now I come to think on’t, the candles 
seem to burn blue, and I am sure where 
I sat it smelt tarnally of brimstone. 

Jessamy. Well, Mr. Jonathan, from 
your account, which I confess is very 
accurate, you must have been at the 
playhouse. 

Jonathan. Why, I vow, I began to 
smell a rat. When I came away | went 
to the man for my money again. You 
want your money? says he. Yes, says I. 
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For what? says he. Why,says I,no man _ you go to school to learn it; and so I 
2 7? 3 ? d 5 


shall jocky me out of my money. I paid jogged off. 


my money to see sights, and the dogs a “The Contrast’? was acted by the 
bit of a sight have I seen, unless you call American Company in New York “ with 
listening to a people’s private business a unceasing plaudits of the audience” in 


FATHER; 


AMERICAN SHANDY-ISM. 


A COMED Y, 
As performed at the New-York THEATRE, 
BY THE 
OLD AMERICAN COMPANY. 
Written in the Year 1788. 
With what fond hope, through many a blifsful hour, 


We give the foul to fancy’s pleafing pow'r. 
CONQUEST OF CANAAN, 


NEW-YOR K: 
PainreD By HODGE, ALLEN & CAMPBELL. 


M,DCC,LX XXIX, 


the year it was written, 
with enough success to 
lead to its repetition sev- 
eral times in that city, 
and it was later produced 
in Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. ‘Tyler presented 
the copyright of the play 
to Wignell, who had 
played the part of Jona- 
than, and it was printed 
for his benefit in 1790, in 
Philadelphia. The piece 
is likewise remarkable as 
the first in America to 
be reviewed in the press. 
Tyler also wrote, in 1787, 
“ May-Day in ‘Town, or 
New York in an Uproar,” 
a comic opera in two acts, 
satirizing the annual mi- 
grations of New-Yorkers, 
which was played once in 
New York, but was never 
printed. 

In 1788 the poet, 
Samuel Low, wrote “The 
Politician Outwitted,”’ a 
comedy in five acts and 
twenty-one scenes, and 
offered it to the New York 
manager, who declined it. 
Low, therefore, “‘appealed 
to the public ”’ by printing 
his play in the following 
year. ‘The piece is faultily 
constructed and hopelessly 
long, but so far as its ele- 
ments went, is but little 
inferior to “The Con- 
trast.””. Two fathers, who 
have planned a marriage 
between their children, 
cannot tolerate each 
other’s opinion of the 
United States Constitu- 


sight. Why, says he, it is the School for tion, which was then the prevailing bone 


Scandalization. The School for Scan- of contention. 


The match is, therefore, 


dalization! Oh! ho! no wonder you declared off, and only after much intrigu- 
New York folks are so cute at it, when ing and unhappiness are the happy pair 
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united. The best thing about the play is 
its delineation of character, which in 
some cases is really good. 

To William Dunlap we must give the 
credit of inaugurating a new era in 
American playwriting. Born in America 
in 1766, as early as 1783 he began two 
plays, which were never completed. In 
1784 he went to England, where he re- 
mained three years, during which time he 
saw many of the plays then acting in 
London. With this great advantage, he 
returned to America in 1787, and almost 
immediately wrote a play called “The 
Modest Soldier,” which was accepted by 
Henry, but never acted. A year later he 
wrote “The Father; or, American 
Shandyism,” which was acted in New 
York in 1789, with much success. It 
quickly proved itself the most popular 
American play yet produced, and had a 
“run” that led to its occasional acting 


for nearly two decades. It was printed 
in New York in 1789, and was subse- 
quently very much rewritten, with many 
changes of cast and lines, and printed 
under the title of “The Father of an 
Only Child.” Dunlap afterwards wrote 
many plays, but this closes the limits of 
this essay. A play written by an Ameri- 
can-born professional playwriter, and 
acted by a professional company, had 
won real success, and as such it marks 
the bounds of this 7¢swmé. The survey 
has shown little that was good as a whole, 
yet from these crude and apparently dry- 
as-dust productions originated many of 
the little pieces which, now. utilized with 
more skill in our dramatic mosaics of to- 
day, give pleasing results to thousands, 
and which, at some future day, may be 
embodied by some master hand in 
American dramas which shall be some- 
thing more than national. 





A DREAM OF SHADOWS. 


By Robert P. Utter. 


OFT beside the midnight bed 

S Hooded shadows pass and come, 

Ever pass with silent tread, 
Ever mute are they and dumb, 
Save when one with darkened face, 
Leaden lips, and hollow eyes, 
Seems to falter in his pace, 
Turns to me and whispers: “ Rise 
Once again and give not up 
Life to sorrow’s bitter moan ; 
Drink unto the dregs the cup 
Given thee to be thine own. 
If thy joy of life is past, 
Live it still for others’ sake ; 
Thou shalt find a joy at last 
Death can never from thee take.” 
Spoke the shade, and onward passed 
In the dark rank moving slow ; 
Still beside my midnight bed 
Hooded shadows come and go. 








PRESIDENT WASHINGTON 


IN BOSTON. 


By Irving Alten. 


President Washington’s visit to New 

England, and his famous reception 
by the authorities of Boston. This was 
not the first nor the second appearance 
of Washington in the Puritan capital. 
In the early winter of 1756, the future 
President, then a colonel of the forces 
stationed on the frontiers of Maryland 
and Virginia, was sent by his commander 
to receive the decision of Gov. Shirley, 
then the commander-in-chief of the Eng- 
lish forces in America, on some question 
of precedence between the crown and 
the provincial troops. His reception, 
even at that early period in his history, 
was enthusiastic, —the story of his gal- 
lantry on the fatal scene of Braddock’s 
defeat having gone before him. His 
second, more historic visit was in the 
battle-summer of 1775, — the visit begin- 
ning with the scene under the Old Elm at 
Cambridge, and ending with the scene at 
Dorchester Heights. And now he came 
once more, the unanimously chosen 
chief magistrate of the Republic which 
owed its existence to his wisdom, skill, 
and courage, and the world’s most illus- 
trious patriot and hero. 

On the 15th of October, 1789, President 
Washington started from his official resi- 
dence in New York City on his tour in 
the Eastern States. It would be interest- 
ing to trace all the steps of his journey 
through New England. He travelled in 
his private carriage, with four horses, and 
was accompanied by his official and _pri- 
vate secretaries, —— Major Jackson and Mr. 
Tobias Lear, —and by six servants, includ- 
ing “ Billy,’ his personal attendant all 
through the Revolutionary War, or, as 
Washington himself referred to it, “ our 
dispute with Great Britain.” 

Of the first day of the journey, Wasu- 
ington’s diary has this record :— 

“The Road for the greater part, indeed the 
whole way, was very roughand stony. . . . We 
scarcely passed a farmhouse that did not abd. in 
Geese. The distance of this day’s travel 
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|" is one hundred and four years since 


was 31 miles, in which we passed through East 
Chester, New Rochelle, and Mamaroneck. ; 
Upon inquiry, we find their crops of Wheat and 
Rye have been abundant —though of the first 
they had sown rather sparingly on acct. of the 
destruction which had of late years been made of 
that grain by what is called the Hessian fly.” 


The first New England town they 
entered was Stamford, Conn. At Strat- 
ford the party had their first extensive 
reception, with what the President called 
“an effort of Military parade.” ‘Thence 
they proceeded through Milford and 
West Haven to New Haven. Of the 
latter the diary says : — 


“ TheCity of New Haven occupies a good deal 
of ground, but is thinly, though regularly, laid 
out and built. The number of souls in it are said 
to beabout 4,000. There is an Episcopal Church 
and 3 Congregational Meeting-houses and a 
College, in which there are at this time about 120 
students under auspices of Doctor Styles. The 
Harbour of this place is not good for large ves- 
sels —abt. 16 belong to it. The road 
from Kingsbridge to this place runs as near the 
Sound as the Bays and Inlets will allow, but from 
hence to Hartford it leaves the Sound and runs 
near to the Northward.” 


It is noticeable that almost throughout 
the diary the writer makes a careful dis- 
tinction between Episcopal churches and 
Congregational meeting-houses. The party 
spent Sunday, Oct. 18, at New Haven, 
attending church in the morning, and 
going to meeting in the afternoon. 

Leaving New Haven at six o’clock 
Monday morning, they took breakfast at 
Wallingford at half past eight. It was 


the eighth anniversary of the surrender of 


Cornwallis, but Washington does not re- 
fer to this fact in the diary. Passing 
through Middletown and Weathersfield, 
the distinguished party reached Hartford 
about sunset. They remained in Hart- 
ford from the evening of the roth until 
Wednesday morning, Oct. 21. Washing- 
ton was especially interested in the Hart- 
ford woollen factory. ‘ Their Broad- 
cloths,” he says, “are not of the first 
quality as yet, but they are good; as are 
their Coatings, Cassimeres, Serges, and 
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Everlastings; of the first, that is, the 
broadcloth, I ordered a suit to be sent 
to me, at New York —and of the latter 
a whole piece to make breeches for my 
servants.” 

The President entered Massachusetts 
on Wednesday, the 21st. In accordance 
with official propriety, the governor, John 
Hancock, should have received the party 
at the state line, either in person or by 
deputy. The neglect of this formality 
was the indirect cause of no little trouble 
later on. 

Springfield was reached about 4 Pp. M. 
In leaving Connecticut, Washington in- 
dulged in some general views on the 
state and its people. ‘There is,” he 
says among other things, “ agreat equality 
in the people of this State. Few or no 
opulent men—and no_ poor — great 
similitude in their buildings, etc., etc.” 

The President left Springfield at seven 
o'clock Thursday morning, breakfasting 
“at the House of one Scott,” in Palmer. 
Thence through Brookfield and Leicester 
to Worcester, where they met a com- 
mittee of the citizens of Boston, and an 
aid of Major-Gen. Brooks (afterwards 
governor), commander of the Middlesex 
militia. Washington made every effort 
to avoid a military parade in his honor, 
but finally yielded, and named the hour 
of ten on the following day fur a review 
of the militia, and twelve o’clock, noon, 
as the hour for entering Boston. It 
should be said here that the President 
objected to the term review, deeming 
that proceeding inappropriate on _ his 
part; he agreed, however, to pass along 
the line, which might be under arms to 
receive him. 

Through Marlboro’ to Weston where they 
spent the night, and were met by U.S. 
Marshal Jona. Jackson. Leaving Weston 
at eight o’clock on Saturday, Oct. 24, the 
party reached Cambridge at the appointed 
hour of ten. They were met here by the 
lieutenant-governor, Samuel Adams, and 
the executive council of the state. 

No more illustrious guest than Wash- 
ington was ever welcomed at the portals 
of Boston; and it is doubtful whether 
any other eminent visitor was ever re- 
ceived with equal official clumsiness. 
The Presi ent had received Gov. Han- 
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cock’s invitation to be his guest while 
in Boston. The governor’s offer was de- 
clined by Washington fer reasons thus 
expressed in his own words :— 


“ From a wish to avoid giving trouble to private 
families, I determined on leaving New York, to 
decline the honor of any invitations to quarters, 
which I might receive while on my journey; and, 
with a view to observe this rule, I had requested 
a gentleman to engage lodgings for me during 
my stay in Boston.” 


Later, the President accepted an invita- 
tion from Gov. Hancock to an informal 
dinner. 

There appears to have been from the 
first a serious misunderstanding between 
the governor and acommittee of citizens, 
their arrangements having been made 
independently of each other, without 
mutual consultation, — the latter body 
informing the President that they had 
made preparations for his entertainment, 
and the governor, as we have seen, ex- 
pecting to receive him asa guest. ‘The 
result of this misunderstanding was not 
serious, however, on account of Wash- 
ington’s personal decision, above noted. 
A far more important and unfortunate 
collision of authorities occurred at the 
Neck, — the time-honored point of re- 
ception for honored guests. ‘The ques- 
tion here arose as to which should for- 
mally welcome the President, — the state 
Officials, or those of the town. It was 
acold and exceedingly disagreeable day ; 
and while this vital problem was pending, 
the illustrious visitor and the distinguished 
gentlemen of his suite remained on horse- 
back, waiting for they knew not what. 

When Gen. Washington learned the 
cause of the delay, he turned impatiently 
to Major Jackson with the question, “ Is 
there no other avenue to the town?” 
He was in the act of turning his charger, 
when he was informed that the contro- 
versy was settled in favor of the munici- 
pal authorities. 

The story of the dispute as here re- 
peated has been contradicted by some 
writers on the subject, but the balance 
of testimony favors its truth. It is cer- 
tain, at all events, that the delay, from 
whatever cause, came very near resulting 
seriously to Washington. ‘The long ex- 
posure to a typical Boston northeast wind 
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brought on a severe cold, which clung to 
him during the entire visit. A number of 
persons besides the President were simi- 
larly afflicted, and the malady has taken 
its place in history as the “ Washington 
influenza.” In Washington’s diary is a 
full account of the reception, from which 
the following extracts are taken : — 


“We passed through the Citizens classed in 
their different professions, and under their own 
banners, till we came to the State House [the 
Old State House]; from which across the street 
an Arch was thrown; in the front of which was 
this Inscription, ‘To the Man who unites all 
hearts’; and on the other side, ‘To Columbia’s 
favorite Son’ —and on one side thereof next the 
State House, in a pannel decorated with a trophy, 
composed of the Arms of the United States — of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts — and our 
French allies, crowned with a wreath of Laurel, 
was this Inscription — ‘Boston relieved March 
17, 1776. ‘This Arch was handsomely orna- 
mented, and over the centre of it a Canopy was 
erected 20 feet high, with the American Eagle 
perched on the top. After passing through the 
Arch, and entering the State House, at the So. 
End and ascending to the upper floor and return- 
ing to a Balcony at the No. End; three cheers 
were given by a vast concourse of people who by 
this time had assembled at the Arch — then fol- 
lowed an ode composed in honor of the President; 
and well sung by a band of select singers —after 
this three cheers — followed by the different Pro- 
fessions and Mechanics in the order they were 
drawn up with their Colors through a lane of 
People. The Streets, the Doors, Windows and tops 
of houses were crowded with well-dressed Ladies 
and Gentlemen. The procession being over, I 
was conducted to my lodgings at a Widow Inger- 
soll’s (which is a very decent and good house) 
by the Lieut. Gov’r & Council — accompanied 
by the Vice-President, where they took leave of 
me. Having engaged yesterday to take an in- 
formal dinner with the Gov’r to-day, but under a 
full persuasion that he would have waited upon 
me so svon as I should have arrived —I excused 
myself, upon his not doing it, and informing me 
thro’ his Secretary that he was too much indis- 
posed to do it, being resolved to receive the visit. 
Dined at my Lodgings, where the Vice-President 
favored me with his Company.” 


Washington’s modesty and lack of self- 
consciousness are noticeable throughout 
the diary. It is always the chief magis- 
trate to whom these honors were shown. 

The Italics at the close of the above 
quotation are the President’s own, and 
show clearly that it was his fixed belief 
that it was incumbent on him to insist on 
receiving the first visit, the governor be- 
ing at the head of a state, and himself 
chief magistrate of the United States, in- 


cluding Massachusetts. ‘There can be no 
question of Gov. Hancock’s entire hon- 
esty in a contrary belief; but after a 
consultation with friends in the evening, 
he yielded, and sent the following to the 
President the next morning : — 

“ Sunday, 26 October, half past twelve o’clock. 

“The Govenor’s best respects to the President. 
If at home and at leisure, the Governor will cdo 
himself the honor to pay his respects in half-an- 
hour. This would have been done much sooner, had 
his health in any degree permitted. He now 
hazards everything as respects his health, for the 
desirable purpose.” 


To this the President replied : — 


“The President of the United States presents 
his best respects to the Governor, and has the 
honor to inform him, that he shall be at home till 
two o’clock. The President need not express the 
pleasure which it will give him to see the Gov- 
ernor; but at the same time he most earnestly 
begs that the Governor will not hazard his health 
on the occasion.” 


Had the writer of this note been al- 
most any one other than Washington, the 
reader might suspect in it a strain of sar- 
casm. 

The next day was Sunday, and Wash- 
ington attended Trinity Church, on Sum- 
mer Street, of which Dr. Parker was then 
rector, in the morning, and Dr. Thach- 
er’s church, Brattle Street, in the after- 
noon. Between the services Gov. Han- 
cock called on the President, assur- 
ing him that indisposition alone pre- 
vented his doing so on the preceding 
day ; that he was still unwell, but, as it 
had been suggested that he expected to 
receive the President’s visit, — which he 
knew was improper, — he was resolved to 
pay his compliments at all hazards. 

This was the end of an incident that 
at one point threatened very unpleasant 
results. That Washington deemed the 
matter of importance, as concerning the 
dignity of his high office, is evident from 
the following passage in the diary :— 

“The Lieut. Gov’r, and two of the Council, to 
wit, Heath and Russell, were sent here last night 
to express the Gov’rs concern that he had not 
been in a condition to call upon me so soon as I 
came to town. I informed them in explicit terms 
that I should not see the Gov'r unless it was at 
my own lodgings.” 

It is proper to state here that the lodg- 
ings were in the building torn down a 
few years ago, on the corner of ‘Tremont 
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PPESIDENT WASHINGTON IN BOSTON. 


and Court Streets, the site of the present 
Hemenway Building. ‘The house thus 
occupied by Washington was of eminently 
respectable aspect outside as well as inside. 

On the next day, Monday, the Presi- 
dent’s condition, the effect of the cold 
contracted at the Neck, was such that he 
was obliged to relinquish an intended 
visit to the scene of the first battle of the 
Revolution, at Lexington. 


“The day being rainy and stormy, myself much 
disordered by a cold and inflammation in the left 
eye. . . . Rec’d the compliments of many visit- 
ors to-day. Mr. Dalton and Gen’l Cobb dined 
with me, and in the evening I drank tea with 
Gov’r Hancock and called upon Mr. Bowdoin on 
my return to my lodgings.” 


On Tuesday, the 27th, Washington re- 
ceived the clergy of Boston, at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon. At eleven, with his 
attendants, he “‘ went to an Oritorio.” So 
says the diary, the writer courteously 
omitting to mention the fact that, owing 
to the illness of certain performers (like 
the governor, they called it ¢adtsfosition), 
the performance was postponed for a 
week! A writer on the subject tels us, 
however, that “ several pieces were given 
which merited and received applause.” 

In the afternoon, Washington was waited 
on by the governor and council, the mu- 
nicipal authorities, the president and fac- 
ulty of Harvard College and — what was 
no doubt an especial pleasure to him—the 
Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati. 
The representatives of the town presented 
an address, accompanied with the request 
that the illustrious visitor would give sit- 
tings for a picture, for Faneuil Hall. 
Washington was compelled, from lack of 
time, to decline this request, made on be- 
half of the ladies of Boston, but promised 
to have his portrait painted for them in 
New York —if possible, by Trumbull. 

The next day — Wednesday — the 
party took breakfast early, and went 
directly afterward to visit a duck manu- 
factory. Washington seems to have 
taken an especial interest in this in- 
dustry, and gives quite an extended ac- 
count of it in the diary. Later in the 
forenoon they went on board two gun- 
boats then in Boston Harbor. 


’ 


“Going and coming,” says Washington, “I 
was saluted by the two frigates which lye near 
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the wharves, and by the 74s after I had been on 
board of them. I was also saluted going and 
coming by the fort on Castle Isld. After my 
return I dined ina large Company at Mr. Bow- 
doin’s, and went to the Assembly in the evening, 
where (it is said) there were upwards of 100 
Ladies. Their appearance was elegant, and 
many of them very handsome; the room is small 
but neat and well ornamented.” 


This was the President’s last day in 
Boston. The next morning, the hour for 
departure having been fixed at eight 
o’clock, Washington was seen standing in 
the doorway at precisely eight; and on 
the last stroke of the clock he started, 
with his suite, but without his promised 
escort of cavalry. That was— as usual 
— behind time, and did not overtake the 
President till he was almost at Charles- 
town bridge. 

On the way to Salem the party visited 
Harvard College. From Cambridge they 
passed through Malden, Lynn, and Mar- 
blehead, and spent the night in the 
ancient town of witches. By way of 
Newburyport and various other Massachu- 
setts towns, they reached Uxbridge on 
the 31st, and spent the night at “One 
Taft’s. The people were obliging, but 
the entertainment not very inviting.” 

On the 2d of November, Washing- 
ton reached Hartford on his return 
journey, and from there wrote a letter to 
Mr. Taft, which is of sufficient interest to 
copy, as relating to the family with which 
he spent his last night in Massachu- 
setts :— 

“ HARTFORD, 8 Nov. 1789. 

“ Sir :— Being informed that you have given 
my name to one of your sons, and called another 
after Mrs. Washington’s family, and being more- 
over very much pleased with the modest and 
innocent looks of your two daughters, Patty and 
Polly, I do for these reasons send each of these 
girls a piece of chintz; and to Patty, who bears 
the name of Mrs. Washington, and who waited 
more upon us than Polly did, I send five guineas, 
with which she may buy herself any little orna- 
ments she may want, or she may dispose of them 
in any other manner more agreeable to herself. 
As I do not give these things with a view to have 
it talked of, or even to its being known, the less 
there is said about it the better you will please 
me; but, that I may be sure the chintz and money 
have got safe to hand, let Patty, who I dare say 
is equal to it, write me a line informing me there- 
of, directed to the President of the U. S. at New 
York. I wish you and your family well, and am 


your humble servant, 
“GEO. WASHINGTON.” 





A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN'S ESTATE. 


By Charles Hallock. 


colonial period of America to find 

little oases of civilization, replete 
with all the accessories of luxury and re- 
finement, scattered about through an ex- 
pansive wilderness which scarcely afforded 
subsistence for its scanty aboriginal popu- 
lation. These inchoate settlements, which 
were planted under royal letters patent, 
were not confined to the seaboard, but 
were pushed far up toward the head- 
waters of navigable rivers and interior 
sounds, like the Hudson, the Connecti- 
cut, the Chesapeake, Delaware, James, 
and the estuaries of North Carolina, and 
very often in isolated localities which 
no geographer had mapped. Envoys 
sent out from England to investigate the 
status of the colonists, planters, and ad- 
venturers would marvel to discover stately 
brick mansions located right on the 
threshold of some savage domain, where 
liveried servants did household duty, and 
all the pretentious style of the Old World 
courts was rigorously maintained by the 
lords proprietors. 

Many of these manorial estates were 
preserved intact and undivided through 
successive generations, and were trans- 
mitted from father to son, even down to 
the date of the Civil War, though the 
distressful vicissitudes of that and the 
previous Revolutionary struggle combined 
in the long run to break them up, so that 
comparatively few can now be found in 
the entire country, North or South, which 
retain their original metes and bounds, 
or preserve even a semblance of their 
ante bellum features. Not more than 
three such are said to remain in the old 
state of North Carolina, the principal 
one of which, now called “ Avoca,” but 
formerly bearing the title of Dukinfield, 
affords the material for this casual sketch. 

The original grant to Lord Dukinfield 
in 1657 (a map of which is still extant) 
consisted of four thousand acres of 
forest land, bounded as now by Albe- 


|’ was quite an anomaly of the early 
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marle Sound and the waters of Salmon 
Creek and the Chowan River; but it 
has since been increased to 5,500 acres, 
comprising at present large areas of 
plantation, interspersed with patches of 
pine and hard-wood timber. 

The first manor house was of brick. 
It stood on a high bluff overlooking the 
Sound and commanding the site of what 
was an active shipyard one hundred and 
fifty years ago, but to-day is indicated 
only by an empty ravine. Considerab'e 
portions of its substantial walls still stand, 
with their deeply seated window casings 
and lintels. Nearby at’ Tombstone Point 
is a family burial-ground, quite hidden 
by a tangle of vines and shrubbery, which 
contains the marble headstones of occu- 
pants of the premises who died before the 
beginning of the present century. In the 
course of the antecedent colonial time, 
tobacco had become a considerable ex- 
port product of the plantation, and its 
manufacture and handling, together with 
the shipment of fish, shingles, and staves 
to the West Indies, gave employment to 
several collateral branches of industry, 
including the building, repairing, equip- 
ment, and navigation of the vessels en- 
gaged in their transportation: so that 
there grew to be a numerous tenantry on 
the estate in addition to the servants and 
bondsmen, and the number of buildings 
of various kinds which were gathered 
about assumed quite the aspect of a vil- 
lage. Slaves were then frequently em- 
ployed as sailors aboard the vessels which 
their masters owned, and made frequent 
voyages to Europe, rarely manifesting 
any desire to secure their freedom clan- 
destinely. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, in 
1776, the proprietor incumbent fled to 
England, and the estate was confiscated 
by the Continental Congress and divided ; 
but after the restoration of peace it was 
reclaimed by Mr. Cullen Capehart and 
reconstituted, and it has remained in the 
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Capehart family ever since. ‘Scotch 
Hall,” now occupied by Miss Susan 
Capehart, superseded the old mansion 
house about the beginning of the present 
century, and is itself becoming venerable 
and antiquated now. It occupies a site 
adjacent to that of its predecessor, amidst 
the old environment, sheltered and shaded 
by the same lines of stately pecans, which 
form a vista from the water-side entrance 
to the margin of the high bluff upon the 
Sound, whence there is a wondrous out- 
look over the sea. Formerly the lawn 
and terrace extended two hundred feet 
farther seaward, affording an ambitious 
promenade ; but the wash of waves and 
the erosion of two centuries and over have 
gradually eaten the land away, so that 
large cypress-trees which once stood upon 
the level of the plain have insensibly 
slipped away from the bank, and are now 
off shore, insulated, stark, and water- 
soaked, beyond all risk of drought forever. 
The old house contains a good many 
heirlooms and valuable historical relics, 
which serve to bridge the old and new 
periods. There are a dozen ancestral 
portraits in quaint coiffures, ruffs, stocks, 
and stomachers, and some rare pieces 
of china and Delft, of which duplicates 
scarcely exist anywhere at the present 
time. One of these is a_ two-quart 
pitcher of blue and white earthenware, 
—a puzzle pitcher, which is hard to 
drink from without spilling, — brought to 
America by John Gray in 1675, one hun- 
dred years before the Revolution. All 
that portion of the pitcher above the 
bulb is punctured with lace pattern inter- 
stices, through which any fluid escapes 
when the vessel is raised to the lips in the 
attempt to drink. The only way to im- 
bibe is by suction through an orifice in 
the bend of the handle, which is hollow ; 
but to render the feat yet more difficult 
and mysterious, one has to close with ex- 
tended fingers no less than three apertures 
in the rim. ‘There is a challenge in verse 
on the face of the pitcher, which reads :— 
“Here, gentlemen, come try your skill; 
Pll hold a wager if you will, 
That you don’t drink this liquor all 
Without you spill or let some fall.” 
Another is dn_ elaborate souvenir 
pitcher, to be seen at the house of Bena- 


jah N. Webb, one of the most thrifty 
white tenants on the estate, which was 
made in 1783, presumably of American 
manufacture, to commemorate the suc- 
cess of the struggle for independence. 
It displays an excellent portrait of George 
Washington, valuable because authentic, 
and especially because it antedates the 
standard portraits of the best known 
painters of the period. It represents the 
Father of his Country just as he appeared 
at the close of the war. It bears also 
the national coat of arms and a scroll of 
the thirteen states intertwined, and on 
the obverse side an _ escutcheon with 
battle flags, cannon, and other emblems, 
enclosing a vignette representing a file of 
continental troops and a ship with articles 
of commerce in the foreground. Over 
the top is the legend : — 

“ By virtue and valor we have freed 
our country, extended our commerce, and 
laid the foundation of a great empire.” 

It ought to be placed in the National 
Museum or among the archives of the 
Sons of the Revolution. 

At about the time Scotch Hall was 
built, or earlier, two other pretentious 
dwellings were erected on the Dukinfield 
peninsula, one for a shipmaster named 
Tolton, near Tombstone Point, facing 
the Sound, and the other two miles away 
on the western side of the neck, 
on the wooded bank of Salmon Creek, 
a driveway connecting the two. ‘The 
latter is now the residence of Dr. William 
R. Capehart, who was an army surgeon 
during the last war. It was built by 
his grandfather, after the architectural 
pattern of the period, with imposing col- 
umns across the front, and a spacious 
porch, like Mt. Vernon, Arlington, Bran- 
don, and the rest; but it has since been 
enlarged by the addition of two wings, 
which give it now a full-length facade of 
one hundred and twenty feet. Gas, 
water, and modern conveniences have 
also been introduced. Its original fea- 
tures, however, have been little changed, 
and it stands to-day a very correct and 
charming presentment of a country house 
of the post-Revolutionary period, as well 
as of the typical country residence in 
England, which American tourists now so 
much delight to visit and describe. 
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There is a bewildering extourage of white- 
washed outbuildings, including kitchen, 
stables, hospital, servants’ quarters, hound 
kennels, meat house, conservatory, root 
house, smoke house, ice house, boat 
house, dairy, spring house, etc., etc., with 
no end of driveways, hedgerows, lawns, 
parks, paddocks, avenues, and _planta- 
tions of grand old trees and rare exotics, 
laid out after the English ideas of land- 
scape gardening. There are majestic 
oaks, sycamores, pecans, walnuts, elms, 
magnolias, gums, and maples, with some 
fine specimens of cork, china-trees, and 
other introduced species. Hidden by a 
thicket of vines and shrubbery midway 
between the house and riverside is a 
burial-ground protected by a substantial 
iron railing and inclosing a tall mortuary 
shaft and the memorial tablets of several 
generations of the family, after the cus- 
tom of the country from away back to 
bury on private ground except in densely 
populated settlements. 

Straight away from the main entrance is 
an avenue of elms leading to an elliptical 
mile track, graded and inclosed by an 
osage orange hedge, where the doctor 
speeds his horses which he has raised 
from selected blooded stock, — Tornado, 
Fearnaught, Dauphine, and the ilk. The 
doctor is an enthusiastic and progressive 
member of the State Board of Agriculture 
of North Carolina, and raises a great 
variety of fancy stock, which invariably 
show as prize winners. He has on his 
plantation twenty mules, a goodly number 
of jacks and jennies, fifty-six horses, fifty 
cows, one hundred ewes, one hundred 
hogs, two hundred geese, and no end of 
fancy poultry and miscellaneous fowls, 
game birds, Guinea fowls, peafowl, 
doves, turkeys, ducks, etc., not one of 
which has a drop of base blood in him. 
His pack of Byron hounds, fifty in 
number, are famous the world over 
where dog flesh is esteemed, and their 
history has been written time and again, 
—how an original pair of hounds true 
to color, with a distinguishing blue tick 
prominent on the white, was imported by 
Mr. Percival in 1818, seventy-five years 
ago, and bred up to the speckle until 
the characteristic became constant; and 
how their first litter of four pups, with 


grand old “Music” at the fore, multi- 
plied and gave out progeny for all the 
land, until no other strain was sought for 
half so eagerly! The whole place is 
animate with farm life and vocal with 
jarring sounds, mechanical as well as 
natural. Squads of indefatigable drills, 
seeders, mowers, spreaders, harvesters, 
thrashers, potato diggers, trip hammers, 
and seven steam engines keep up a con 
stant clatter and clank. At the landing 
are a store and post-office ; and near by, 
though hidden by trees, are grouped the 
gin house, cotton compress, peanut fac- 
tory, granaries, warehouses, barns, stables, 
machine shop, wagon shop, stock yards, 
poultry houses, cattle sheds, silos, and 
what not, to the number of a score or 
more ; the buildings being somewhat de- 
tached as a prevention against fire, and 
protected by an artesian well which sup- 
plies ail the premises with abundant and 
purest water for purposes useful and orna- 
mental. All the buildings are painted .or 
whitewashed, and present a tidy appear- 
ance. ‘The peanut industry is a business 
sut generis, much of the crop being har- 
vested, stripped, cleaned, and _ polished 
by ingenious machinery, ready for mar- 
keting. In the cotton season the gin 
and compress are kept busy cleaning and 
baling the fleecy stable. ‘The silos have 
storage for one hundred and sixty tons of 
ensilage. Everything is on a large scale. 
It is, perhaps, the busiest estate, in its 
diversified industries, in the South. Cer- 
tainly it is kaleidoscopic in its aspects. 
It is a pleasant steamboat ride across 
the Sound from Edenton to Avoca at al- 
most any season, and in fine weather one 
is treated to extended views of distant 
timber lines piled up in fluffy umbrage on 
the watery horizon, and of interminable 
ranges of shad poles drawn out in attenu- 
ated perspective in mid-channel; of 
queer-looking buoys and beacons painted 
red, black, or white ; of nondescript river 
craft in every stage of evolution; and of 
telltale threads of vapor and flecks of 


white afar off on the limit of vision, indi- 
cating steamers and sailing vessels hull 
down under the horizon. It occupies a full 
hour to cross, and the voyager has a rare 
chance at an old-fashioned boiled dinner 
aboard the boat, with grace properly said 
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before meat by, the captain, and afterwards 
plenty of® time to ascertain where the 
Confederate ram “ Albemarle”? was sunk 
in 1862, and where Blackbeard the pirate 
used to rendezvous a hundred years be- 
fore, and where the old-time shipyards 
used to be, and the fisheries, and the 
depots of the tobacco ships and the 
West India vessels ; and as he approaches 
the sequestered sylvan landing on the 
farther side, at Avoca, “‘ where the waters 
meet,’ and runs in under the land, with 
a wooded bluff above him, and a well- 
kept lawn sloping to the river’s margin, 
he lifts his eyes to the grateful frondage 
around him with a pleasurable surprise 
akin to that which Columbus experi- 
enced when his gaze first rested on 
the vine-clad shores of the New World: 
for this secluded nook is indeed a new 
world to strangers, and it has a history all 
its own, which dates well back to the pe- 
riod of the Genoese discovery. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s envoys reconnoitred here 
in search of the lost colonies which he 
had planted on Roanoke Island, as long ago 
as 1587; and only a few miles away to the 
southward, Virginia Dare was born, the 
first white child of English parentage born 
on the continent. Edenton itself has an 
ancient record as one of the early settle- 
ments. During the entire colonial period 
it was the social resort of statesmen, poli- 
ticians, and courtiers, and at last became 
one of the pioneer nurseries of national 
germs; for here the ladies of the court 
first forswore the “sheen of satin and the 
fluff of tulle,” and in 1774 vowed to drink 
no more tea until the odious British tax 
should be removed. 

On the state map Avoca is indicated 
as a town, and there is a sure enough 
post-office there, and a store and a town 
site all plotted and ready for buyers of 
lots ; but its features as seen are all park- 
like and sylvan. Great flocks of noisy 
geese saunter over the lawn by day, and 
roost at night on sunken scows in the 
river ; ducks and swans dab and paddle 
among the lily pads along the margin ; 
pet stock of all kinds roam about the 
grounds; loud-mouthed hounds make 
the hillsides vocal with their baying; 
fantails and tumblers coo and cavort; 
Guinea fowl, turkeys, and peafowl fill all 


the high branches at dusk; hens and 
chickens of every hue, size, and pattern 
pick and plume themselves in the sun ; 
grooms and stable boys are exercising 
colts and stallion, and putting roadsters 
to their paces. Each member of the 
family, old and young, has his or her in- 
dividual saddle pony or driving horse. 
Rowboats and steam launches are moored 
by the riverside convenient for excur- 
sions and fishing parties; and in season, 
from as early as February until October, 
there is the finest black bass fishing, 
specimens being constantly taken which 
weigh from three to five pounds. ‘The 
doctor, it seems, prepares spawning 
grounds, where the fish breed under ex- 
ceptional advantages. Pike and speckled 
perch are also to be caught in abun- 
dance. A heavy growth of timber 
borders the creek; and as it is well 
stocked with opossums, coons, wildcats, 
rabbits, and squirrels, the young dogs 
have an unlimited field for exercise of 
limbs and tongues. A circuitous carriage 
road leads up through the woods from 
the landing to the mansion-house grounds ; 
and were it not for the sound of steam 
in the distance, the store on the wharf, 
and half a dozen steam seining boats 
moored near by, the place would have 
no commercial aspect at all. 
Nevertheless, as has been said, Avoca 
is the seat of busy industry. Early in 
February the spring planting begins, and 
by the end of March the crops of green 
peas and asparagus are marketed, the 
cott »n stands have been pitched, and all 
the vast fields of corn, rice, oats, clover, 
field peas, Japan peas, peanuts, ensi- 
lage, Irish and sweet potatoes, etc., are 
well out of the ground ; and by the first of 
April the shad and herring fishing begins 
and is carried on into May on a large 
scale. Many buildings are employed in 
the fishery, including salting and packing 
houses, engine houses, ice house, stores, 
cooperage and quarters for fifty men, all 
aligned under the bluff along the shore of 
Albemarle Sound. Laying out and haul- 
ing in seines are both done by steam, 
and as many as 200,000 herrings and 
2,500 shad are known to have been 
caught at a single haul. Last year the 
doctor’s catch of shad alone was 67,000 
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in number; not a small item of income 
for a month’s work! Striped bass and 
other edible fish are also caught in quan- 
tities. Most of the catch goes directly 
to New York, packed in ground ice, 
requiring»but nineteen hours for the 
transportation. Herrings are chiefly 
salted. . 

During this month, too, a large straw- 
berry crop is gathered. Sheep shearing 
and goose picking follow in May, with 
one hundred and seventy-five pounds of 
feathers and several bales of fancy wool 
as the product. Small fruits follow, and 
then there is a rest and a waiting for the 
staples to mature, and the family repairs 
to Newport for the hot months. 

It is a very interesting experience to 
drive over the plantation on an October 
day, when the first frost has ripened the 
persimmons and reddened the sumacs and 
gums, and study the ins and outs of its 
industrial economy. Here is the broad, 
main highway, which ramifies in all direc- 
tions over the farm, the canals and drains 
which intersect the fields, and the nu- 
merous “tote roads” which seem to 
meander aimlessly here and there, but 
eventually concentrate at the granaries, 
gins, factories, and warehouses at the 
landings. Here are the humble houses 
of the tenants, white and black, scattered 
all over the estate, each with its garden 
patch and pig pen, and sometimes a little 
fruit orchard and grapevine, occupying 
the centre of a small tract which the 
occupants lease or cultivate on shares. 
There never was, strictly speaking, any 
servants’ quarter, even in slave times, for 
the estate was too large. Labor had to be 
disseminated, not concentrated. All over 
the extensive domain are groves of oak 
and hickory, and large areas of merchant- 
able pine, all systematically cultivated 
and cared for on scientific principles. 
Midway between the Sound and river, a 
mile or so from each, is a small Episcopal 
chapel in Gothic design, witha churchyard 
contiguous, where congregations gather 
once a month for service; and as there 
are at least one hundred and fifty persons 
on the estate, there is always a goodly 
attendance. Almost bisecting the terri- 
tory at large flows Black Walnut Creek, a 
clear and never-failing stream which 





meanders through a slash of cane and 
laurel, with a grand old forest* adjacent, 
which harbors hosts of turkey and other 
game. 

A half-mile beyond, and within full 
view of the Sound, is Dukinfield Hotel, 
built in 1888, expressly for sportsmen, 
with a resident superintendent, and ken- 
nel and stables attached, — an imposing 
building, with wide verandas inclosed 
in glass for winter comfort, modern fire- 
places, and a high observatory with a 
thirty-mile prospect. Visiting sportsmen 
and guests are allowed the range of the 
entire 5,500 acres, with additional leased 
territory, where deer and quail are propa- 
gated for sport. Last year the doctor 
turned loose one thousand quail near the 
hotel, but they were not shot, as the severe 
winter caused a total suspension of navi- 
gation during the entire month of January. 

It is indeed a lovely domain, well 
managed and enjoyed. The temperature 
is normally mild in mid-autumn, as be- 
comes the season, and scores of dusky 
field hands are then engaged in dragging 
their baskets and sacks through the 
cotton rows for the final picking. Gangs 
of stalwart men and mules are tracing the 
exact alignment of the furrows of the fall 
ploughing, or spreading fertilizers over 
the fields. ‘The crops of peanuts, corn, 
and Japan peas have all been harvested, 
and acres upon acres of conical stacks 
and cocks stretch away off toward the 
timber as far as the eye can see. Japan 
peas are cultivated by the hundred tons 
as a substitute for hay, grain, and grass, 
and make most economical fodder; for 
not only the kernels, leaves, and pods are 
eaten, but the stalks themselves. Four 
tons are raised to the acre. Of peanuts 
one hundred acres are raised, eighty 
bushels to the acre, equal to a crop 
of eight thousand bushels. Groups of 
women and children are now clustered 
here and there beside the heaps, stripping 
the goobers from the vines, while pigs 
and partridges glean and fatten in the 
fields. When the weather is chilly, as it 
sometimes is, the negroes will build light 
wood ‘fires on their cabin hearths, and 
haul heaping loads of vines within the 
circle of their warmth and strip them 
there, earning a fixed sum for each sack 
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or basketful. 
munity, and thrifty where they work by 
families, for many hands make light work ; 
and when the smaller children and in- 
firm assist, the common purse grows 


They are a jolly com- 


heavy. There are thirty-two individual 
tenant houses for families, besides dormi- 
tories for the unmarried men. On all the 
entire estate there are probably one hun- 
dred buildings of all sorts, including 
those of which mention has already been 
made. 

Over this large community of field hands 
sturdy Robert Robin presides as overseer, 
now eighty-two years old, born on the 
place, and still hale, hearty, and erect, 
black as a king of Congo, and twice as 
reliable and efficient. He is a grand 
old man, one of the typical survivors of 
the ante d.Ulum régime, happy in his own 
estate and place, and ambitious only to 
be faithful and do right. Familiar with 
the routine of the plantation for three 
generations, and an accepted father and 
patriarch to the whole community, there 
is little that he does not know or cannot 
do. He is venerated by all and cheer- 
fully obeyed. There are few men like 
Robert Robin, and when he dies he will 
have a notable funeral and be buried in 
the chapel yard. Quite a number of 
elderly negroes have been raised on the 
Dukinfield patent. There was old Judy 
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West, who died not long ago, aged one 
hundred and six. She could remember 
the old folks at the Point. Then there 
was Uncle Sam Miller, who was born in 
1785, and died in 1878, making him 
ninety-three years old; Henry Hogg, 
who died in 1891, at the age of eighty- 
seven, having seen seven generations 
of his family; and there is now Tom 
Robin, brother of Robert, the overseer, 
doing duty as a house servant at the 
age of seventy-two. There is much 
good fellowship, confidence, and sym- 
pathy among those who have been born 
on the place and remained there con- 
tinuously throughout its trying vicissi- 
tudes; and it is the habit of all the 
tenants now, as when they were slaves, 
to seek the proprietor at all times, freely, 
for counsel and assistance, rendering 
always cheerful service in return. 

Every year, when Christmas holidays 
come round and the yule log burns, the 
mystical “ John Coona” and his tatter- 
demalions make the rounds of the plan- 
tation with songs and antics and gro- 
tesque evolutions, beating the “ goomer ” 
on the mansion-house veranda, and 
drinking the proprietor’s health, in his 
own good wine; and they invariably re- 
ceive in return the customary largess, 
as generations have done before them. 
There is no shadow on Avoca. 
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(A VALENTINE. ) 


By C. M. Rockwell. 


What though the February skies are gray? 


GS wis I have May ; — what though the fields are white ? 


What though the wide land owns the Ice-King’s might ? — 


Still I have May. 


With the warm sunshine of thy love’s pure ray, 
Sweetheart, thou art my springtime, fair and bright, 
Summoning flowers to bloom along my way. 


So, while I thus remain, safe in the light 
Of thy dear eyes, my heart, content, can say, 
“ What though the earth lie cold in winter’s night ? — 


Still I have May.” 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


By W. D. McCrackan. 


“taxation without representation” in 

the United States. ‘his question was 
supposed to have been settled once for all, 
when our ancestors parted .company with 
Great Britain. It seems still more ab- 
surd to say that the majority does not 
rule in this country. 

And yet all this, and more too, can be 
shown by the figures of almost any elec- 
tion of representatives. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Federal election of congress- 
men in 1892. In round numbers 
twelve million votes were polled, six and 
one half million secured representation, 
and five and one half million were un- 
successful. But these five and one half 
million voters continue to pay taxes, 
although unrepresented. We can go 
even further, and say that not only are 
these same tax-paying citizens wnrepre- 
sented, they are actually mésrepresented 
by their opponents, elected from their 
districts. 

Again, only a little over one half of the 
successful six and one half million voters 
elected the present Democratic majority, 
so that the congressmen who are making 
our laws actually represent a small minor- 
ity of the whole electorate, certainly not 
more than twenty-five per cent. 

This is not a good showing for a nation 
which once waged war against the in- 
justice of “taxation without representa- 
tion,” and has always boasted of the 
blessings of majority rule. 

Something is evidently out of gear in 
our electoral machinery. 

As matters now stand, a few voters are 
able to shift the political centre of gravity 
of any state from one party to another. 
In Maine there were at the last election 
65,637 Republicans and 55,778 Demo- 
crats, but the Republicans elected all the 
four congressmen, leaving an enormous 
minority of Democrats to be misrepre- 
sented by their political opponents. In 
Maryland the result was just the opposite : 


: is hard to believe that we still have 
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113,931 Democrats elected six congress- 
men, and 91,762 Republicans were mis- 
represented. 

It will perhaps be urged that these 
losses counterbalance each other, that 
two wrongs in two states make one 
right in Congress. But, as a matter of 
fact, we know that the same party does 
not stand for the same principles in 
different states. At this time both of the 
great parties are divided internally on 
questions of currency and tariff. Besides, 
what becomes of the citizens who voted 
for independent tickets, aggregating per- 
haps a million in all? No, as Mr. Alfred 
Cridge has well said: ‘ Our represent- 
ative system is similar to one of those 
rocks which, while weighing several tons, 
could be tipped over by a force equiva- 
lent to a few pounds; that is, we are 
politically as an inverted pyramid rest- 
ing on its apex.” 

Then let us no longer try to stand on 
our heads in politics! To add to this 
electoral confusion, our political bosses 
have brought the gerrymander to a state 
of disreputable perfection, undreamed of 
in less advanced countries. ‘The parties 
which happen to be in power are able to 
perpetuate their rule by manipulating the 
boundaries of electoral districts. It isa 
sort of practical joke. The politicians 
enjoy the excitement, their partisans ap- 
plaud, and the great mass of voters are 
driven like helpless sheep into the 
narrow pens assigned to them. 

But the gerrymander must not be 
made to bear all the blame, for, in truth, 
the whole system is defective. 

There is but one thing needed to 
give us honest electoral machinery, and 
that is to adopt Proportional repre- 
sentation. Thus alone can parties be 
represented in proportion to their nu- 
merical strength, or minorities have their 
spokesmen in our legislative halls. Not 
till then will Congress really mirror the 
country. 
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Suppose an imaginary state is to elect 
ten representatives with 1,000 votes. 
Then every party which can muster one 
tenth of the total, or 100 votes, ought to 
be entitled to one representative. If 
this imaginary state contains 400 Repub- 
licans, 300 Democrats, 200 Populists, 
and 100 Prohibitionists, its legislature 
ought to be composed of 4 Republicans, 
3 Democrats, 2 Populists, and 1 Prohibi- 
tionist. Under present conditions the 
Populists and Prohibitionists could not 
elect their candidates at all, while the 
slight preponderance of Republicans over 
Democrats would probably allow the 
former to sweep the state. 

The number of votes necessary to elect 
one representative is known technically 
as the electoral quota. 

To be more explicit, take as an ex- 
ample the congressional election of In- 
diana in 1892. The total vote cast for 
congressmen was: Republican, 253,640 ; 
Democratic, 259,184; Prohibition, 12,- 
358; Populist, 24,223 ; making a total of 
549,405 votes. ‘There were thirteen 
representatives to elect. Now, if 549,405 
votes elect thirteen representatives, one 
thirteenth of that number should elect 
one. Hence, dividing the total number 
of votes cast, 549,405, by the number of 
representatives to be elected, thirteen, 
gives as the electoral quota, 42,262. The 
253,640 Republican votes divided by 
this quota give six full quotas and a re- 
mainder of 68 votes. The 259,184 
Democratic votes divided by the quota 
give six full quotas and a remainder of 
5,612. As neither of the remaining 
parties has enough votes to fill a quota, 
the remaining representative is taken 
from the party having the largest unfilled 
quota, the Populist. This would make 
the Indiana delegation six Republicans, 
six Democrats, and one Populist, instead 
of the two Republicans and eleven Dem- 
ocrats who were elected. 

It stands to reason that in the practical 
application of this new principle, a num- 
ber of difficulties of detail should have 
been encountered. The independence 
of the individual voter must not be sacri- 
ficed to party organizations, while the 
latter must also be respected as voluntary 
co-operative associations. 


It was for the purpose of agreeing upon 
some simple yet comprehensive reform on 
these lines that a group of advocates of 
proportional representation met this sum- 
mer in Chicago under the auspices of 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary. They 
came from states as far removed as 
Massachusetts and California, Illinois and 
Maryland. A national league was formed 
to educate and agitate. It was decided 
to advocate either of two methods, the 
Hare system or the Swiss Free List. Dur- 
ing the session of this Congress a practical 
test of the Hare system was made with 
the audience as voters. It was like a 
parlor game, which any child could have 
understood. 

The audience was supposed to be a 
constituency with six representatives to 
elect. Ballots were distributed contain- 
ing twelve names. ‘The voters were asked 
to mark six of these names in the order 
of their preference. The total number 
of ballots was ascertained, then divided 
by six to give the electoral quota, and the 
first six candidates who had received this 
number were declared elected. 

The unused votes of the first choice 
were transferred to the second choice, 
and so on, until the necessary six candi- 
dates were elected. 

But as this system practically disre- 
gards party organizations, and might, 
therefore, encounter greater opposition, 
it was decided to advocate also the sys- 
tem of the Free List, as now working in 
three cantons of Switzerland, — Ticino, 
Neuchatel, and Geneva. 

A bill was prepared, the main features 
of which were the following : — 

“That the members of the House of 
Representatives shall be voted for at 
large in their respective states. 

“Each elector has as many votes as 
there are representatives to be elected, 
which he may distribute as he pleases 
among the candidates, giving not more 
than one vote to any one candidate. 

“The votes given to candidates shall 
count individually for the candidates as 
well as for the tickets to which the candi- 
dates belong. 

“The sum of all the votes cast in any 
state shall be divided by the number of 
seats to which each state is entitled, and 
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the quotient to the nearest unit shall be 
known as the quota of representation. 

“The sums of all the votes cast for the 
tickets of each party or political body 
nominating candidates shall be severally 
divided by the quota of representation, 
and the units of the quotients thus ob- 
tained will show the number of repre- 
sentatives to which each such body is 
entitled.” 

There are, besides, special provisions 
to govern matters of detail. In general 
it may be said that this system of the 
Free List does not interfere with the work- 
ing of the Australian ballot, and is per- 
haps more in keeping with the voting 
habits of the country than the Hare 
system. 

Last winter, when the subject of chan- 
ging the manner of electing the aldermen 
of Boston was being discussed, the writer 
appeared before the Committee on Cities 
of the Massachusetts Legislature to advo- 
cate the adoption of a Free List system. 
It became evident to him then that this 
reform was likely to meet with bitter op- 
position at the hands of the two great 
parties. They have perhaps no objection 
to some scheme of minority representa- 
tion, by which the winning party allows 
the losing one a certain percentage of 
representation. But they dread anything 
like the rise of third and fourth parties. 
The so-called Aldermanic Bill, which was 
ratified by the voters at the last election, 
is a step in the right direction, but it falls 
far short of complete justice. The truth 
is, politicians do not relish the competi- 
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tion of radical groups, elected for a 
purpose. ‘They dislike to have the gerry- 
mander abolished. ‘They justly fear that 
their occupation of spoils hunting will be 
gone, when legislation can be intrusted 
to men of ideas. 

In Switzerland, proportional represen- 
tation has taken firm root. M. Louis 
Ruchonnet, one of the foremost states- 
men of the little Republic and an ex- 
president, assured the writer that this 
reform was bound to sweep the country. 
He himself had been instrumental in hav- 
ing it introduced into Canton Ticino. 

It is now generally conceded that our 
own Rebellion was forced upon the Union 
by a minority of the Southern people. 
The records of elections and the pro- 
ceedings of legislatures in the Confeder- 
ate states previous to 1860 show conclu- 
sively that the majority were not in favor 
of war. Unfortunately a faulty electoral 
system prevented the voice of the South- 
ern peace majority from being heard at 
Washington. It is worth considering 
whether this country is not now incurring 
grave dangers in disregarding the just 
demands of the industrial classes for 
representation. It were far better to 
have the most foolish schemes under the 
sun proposed and discussed, than to 
embitter a large minority by a conspiracy 
of silence. 

The Australian ballot has secured to 
every elector the right to vote unmolested 
and in secrecy ; it is now the turn of pro- 
portional representation to give him the 
certainty that his ballot will be effective. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF BRAZIL. 


GREAT country, 
comparatively 


A little known, 


stretching from latitude 
5° 10'N. to 33° 45'S., 
and from 8° 19! 26" E. 
to 30° 58’ 26” W., a 
broad land of pathless 
forests and endless 
plains, of mighty rivers 
fed by a thousand afflu- 
ents that would in other 
lands be considered 
great rivers, a land of 
the sun, of countless 
fruits and numberless 
flowers, of gold and 
precious stones, — such is Brazil. 

Although by the evidence of docu- 
ments whose authenticity appears to be 
incontestable, the honor of the first dis- 
covery of Brazil should be given to the 
Spanish navigator, Alonzo de Hojeda, 
historians generally accord it to Vicente 
Yanez Pinzon, who was one of the 
companions of Columbus on his first 
voyage, and commander of one of his 
three vessels. 

The taking possession of the country 
by Pinzon in the name of the Spanish 
crown was of no effect, as the pope by a 
bull in 1493 had, in his capacity of aréz- 
ter gentium, divided the region of dis- 
coveries by a meridian passing one hun- 
dred leagues to the west of Cape Verde, 
giving to the Spaniards all lands lying to 
the west of that line, and to the Portu- 
guese all those to the east. By agree- 
ment, however, between the two nations, 
the line of demarcation was removed 
three hundred and seventy leagues west 
of the Cape Verde Islands; so that 
the land discovered by Pinzon was rec- 
ognized as belonging to the crown of 
Portugal. That nation was then at the 
meridian of its naval and civic glory. 
The voyages of Vasco da Gama had 
opened to her commerce the gates of the 
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fabulous East, whose “ pearl and gold” 
were pouring into the coffers of the 
kingdom. 

On the 22d of April, 1500, Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, commanding a Portuguese 
fleet ex route for the Indies, discovered 
the Brazilian coast, landed and took pos- 
session of the country in the name of 
King Emmanuel, erected a cross, and 
named the land “ ‘Terra da Vera Cruz.” 
This name was changed by the king to 
“Terra da Santa Cruz’’; but within a 
very short time the country was known in 
commerce as Brazil,—the name of the 
dyewood which was its earliest commer- 
cial export. 

Not till 1631 was any serious attempt 
at settlement and colonization made 
by the Portuguese government. At that 
time the visitations of the vessels of 
other powers and their successful trad- 
ing operations in the country aroused 
the court to an appreciation of its 
value, and the territory was divided 
into twelve hereditary captaincies, by 
parallels beginning on the coast and ex- 
tending indefinitely westward. These 
grants were bestowed on persons who 
had rendered eminent services to the 
crown, and the lands were to be colonized 
by them and held in perpetual proprietor- 
ship, on condition of the payment of a 
light tribute to the crown. Some of 
these proprietors never visited nor made 
any attempt to colonize their lands. 
India offered a more tempting field for the 
acquisition of glory and wealth, and the 
gay court of Lisbon offered other attrac- 
tions to the ambitious than the unknown 
wilds in the equatorial continent. Others 
made more or less successful attempts at 
the colonization and development of 
their grants; but constant wars with the 
natives, incursions by hostile European ex- 
peditions, the want of labor, but partially 
supplied by the introduction of negro 
slaves, and the very ease with which life 
could be supported in that tropical clime, 
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rendered the progress of colonial develop- 
ment comparatively slow. 

Of all the earlier colonies that of Per- 
nambuco was most prosperous; and 
Bahia, which was made the capital of the 
country, was next in importance. In 
1624 this latter city was captured by the 
Dutch, and in 1630 Pernambuco fell into 
their hands, and was held by them till 
1654. Bahia was recaptured by a Por- 
tuguese and Spanish fleet, but the Dutch 
took several other places along the coast, 
to the north and to the south of Pernam- 
buco, the most of which they held until 
their evacuation of the country in 1654. 

The Dutch occupation furnishes a 
most interesting chapter of Brazilian 
history, apart from the long and sangui- 
nary struggles for the recapture and re- 
tention of the territory held by the Dutch 
West India Company. Maurice of Nas. 
sau, who was governor in Pernambuco 
for a number of years, distinguished his 
administration by many acts of states- 
manship, and adorned the city with many 
buildings of architectural beauty. But 
for the unconquerable aversion of the 
Portuguese colonists to the heretical faith 
of the Dutch, it is more than possible 
that they would have accepted willingly 
their government, under which they en- 
joyed a freedom and prosperity unknown 
to the other colonies. 

The French also established themselves 
at various points on the coast, and under 
the auspices of Coligny an expedition of 
Huguenots under Villegaignon seized and 
settled an island in the bay of Rio de 
Janeiro, in 1555; but it was captured in 
1560 by the Portuguese, and the French 
were expelled. In 1711, Rio de Janeiro 
was captured by the French and ran- 
somed by payment of a heavy sum. 

The Dutch occupation was the only 
one that ever seriously threatened the 
sovereignty of Portugal over the broad 
territory allotted her by the papal bull ; 
although on the southern border, on the 
Rio de la Plata, and on the northern, 
on the Oyapoc, disputes in regard to 
boundaries led to hostilities with the Span- 
iards and French, who at various times 
took possession of considerable portions 
of Brazilian territory. 

Early in the colonial times troubles 





began between the people of the different 
settlements and the Jesuits, who had been 
granted special privileges by the crown, 
and who opposed the execution of the 
right conferred on the colonists in the 
original grants to hold the natives in ser- 
vitude. The interference of the priests, 
had it been disinterested or dictated by 
sentiments of humanity, would probably 
have been tolerated, like other exercises 
of ecclesiastical interference in social and 
political affairs; but when the people, 
who were sadly in want of laborers to 
cultivate their lands, saw the Jesuits grow- 
ing rich and powerful from the unpaid 
labor of the Indians, whom they collected 
into settlements and employed in the 
cultivation of sugar and tobacco, they 
resented their interposition to nullify the 
royal concession, and on various occasions 
proceeded to acts of violence. The royal 
courts of Portugal, in nearly every case 
appealed to them, sustained the Jesuits, — 
a course which did not tend to strengthen 
the attachment of the colonists to the 
mother country; and the sentiment of 
loyalty was further weakened by vexatious 
monopolies conceded to fishing and salt- 
making companies, by restrictions on 
commerce, and by the rapacious disposi- 
tion and arbitrary conduct of some of the 
royal governors. ‘The struggle with the 
Jesuits did not close till 1759, when, hav- 
ing become rich and powerful enough to 
resist the execution of certain royal de- 
crees and to interfere with the revenues 
of the crown, they were banished from 
Portugal and all its possessions, and never 
after troubled the peace of Brazil. 

The country was governed by a long 
line of royal governors and viceroys, 
after the captaincies had one by one 
reverted to the crown, making slow but 
constant progress, until the arrival in 
Rio de Janeiro, in 1808, of King John VI. 
of Portugal, driven from his capital by 
the armies of Napoleon. Shortly after- 
wards Brazil was erected into a kingdom, 
united with Portugal, with Rio de Janeiro 
as its capital; which city, under the good 
King John, grew into a gay and pros- 
perous metropolis. Restrictions on com- 
merce were removed, and evidences of 
increasing wealth and prosperity ap- 
peared on all sides. In 1800, Brazil 
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contained over 


3,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, which number, 
in 1818, had in- 
creased to nearly 
4,000,000; but of 
these only about 
1,000,000 were of 
unmixed white race, 
and nearly 2,000,000 
were slaves, the rest 
being civilized In- 
dians and free ne- 
groes. ‘The still un- 
civilized tribes are 
not included in this 
enumeration. 

The reign of King 
John in Brazil, which lasted until 1821, 
was disturbed by wars with the French, 
who from Guiana invaded the northern 
portion of the country, but were driven 
out, and indeed lost their own capital, 
Cayenne, to the Brazilians, who by a 
counter invasion captured it in 1808. 
King John also took part against the 
revolutionists of Buenos Ayres, who in 
1810 commenced the struggle which 
ended the Spanish dominion on _ the 
Plata. 

In 1821 the king returned to Portu- 
gal, leaving his son Pedro as regent of 
Brazil, but the impatience of the coun- 
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dence of Brazil, which was 
on the 7th of September, 1822. He was 
acclaimed as_ constitutional emperor, 
under the name of Dom Pedro Primeiro, 
on the 12th of October following. A 
constitution was framed, creating a Par- 
liament composed of a Senate and Cham- 
ber of Delegates, the members of the 
former being chosen for life. The exec- 
utive power was vested in the emperor 
and his heirs, and the judicial authority 
in a Supreme Court and inferior tribu- 
nals. ‘The constitution was remarkably 
liberal in its provisions ; but the emperor 
and his successive ministries did not 
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try under the oppressive domination of 
the Portuguese Cortes was such as to 
force Dom Pedro to declare the indepen- 


1 This illustration, and also those on_page 707, has been 
reproduced by kind permission of the Bureau of American 
Republics, Washington. 


scruple to substitute their own judgment 
or will for its provisions in the conduct 
of political affairs, and the many gross 
violations of law of which they were guilty 
destroyed the popularity of the emperor, 
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brought him into conflict with the Parliament, 
in which, after every dissolution, the opposition 
gained ground, and finally led to a revolt in the 
capital, which forced him to abdicate in 1831, 
and leave the country for Lisbon. 

By his abdication his son, after a minority 
of nine years, during which the country was 
governed by a regency, became emperor, as 
Pedro Legundo. ‘The years of the regency 
were troublous times, filled with revolts, con- 
spiracies, and rebellions, repressed by the 
military forces of the empire; and the spirit of 
republicanism was alive in the land, since the 
United States of North America had set so 
brilliant an example of growth and prosperity 
under a government of the people. 

As far back as 1786 a band of enthusiastic 
students had formed a plan for a republican 
revolution in Brazil, and had deputed one of 
their number to confer with Thomas Jefferson, 
then minister of the United States in France, 
and at that time residing at Ninus. Any one 
who is curious enough to give himself the 
trouble to examine the “ Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence ”’ of that epoch will find the corre- 
spondence between Jefferson and the Brazilian, 
with the former’s communication to his govern- 
ment in regard to the same. ‘This conspiracy 
was carried on in the state of Minas during the 
three years succeeding this correspondence, 
and ended in the hanging of one and the ban- 
ishment of the rest of the conspirators. A re- 
publican revolution in Pernambuco, in 1817, 
was suppressed, and thirteen of the leaders 
were put to death. Another, which broke out 
in the same city in 1824, and extended to the 
adjoining provinces, was likewise promptly 
crushed out by the army, and sixteen of the 
rebels were executed. 

The reign of Dom Pedro II. was character- 
ized by a constant observance of constitutional 
forms and obligations, afid a continual advance 
in material and social interests. The liberal 
spirit of the emperor was prompt to accept and 
ardent to advocate every measure of reform 
suggested by science or humanity, The most 
important event of the reign was the war with 
Paraguay, one of the bloodiest and most de- 
structive that have stained the pages of history, 
which was waged in alliance with Buenos Ayres 
and Uruguay against the dictator Carlos Lopez, 
who had conceived the plan of building up for 
himself a great empire out of his own territories 
and as much as he could take from his neigh- 
bors. To this end he had, after years of 
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patient effort, succeeded in organizing 
an army of more than 80,000 men, 
and had collected a considerable flotilla 
on the Paraguay. The war, which 
commenced with the naval battle of 
Riachuelo, in which the Brazilian fleet al- 
most destroyed that of the dictator, lasted 
from 1865 till 1870, leaving Paraguay 
almost destitute of male population and 
in a state of exhaustion from which she 
has not yet recovered. ‘The two great 
battles of Lomas Valentinas and Campo 
Grande presented examples of desperate 
courage and patriotic devotion on the 
part of the Paraguayans which have not 
been surpassed in ancient or modern 
times. 

In 1866, Dom Pedro, who was always 
the constant friend of emancipation, pro- 
posed to his council of state a plan for 
gradually liberating the slaves; but the 
war with Paraguay, which engaged all the 
attention and resources of the nation, 
prevented its considergtion by the Parlia- 
ment until 1871, when, after a prolonged 
and obstinate struggle, a law was passed 
declaring free all children born thence- 
forth of slave mothers, and creating a 
fund for the purchase every year of a 
limited number of slaves from their 
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owners. In 1885 another law was en- 
acted, which set free all slaves above the 
age of sixty years, established an annually 
diminishing scale of prices to be paid 
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The ‘'Sugar Loaf,’’ Rio de Janeiro. 


for the manumission of slaves. Legisla- 
tion, however, was proceeding too slowly 
to satisfy the rapidly growing abolition 
sentiment. Many prominent and wealthy 
families freed their slaves uncondition- 
ally; two of the provinces abolished 
slavery within their territory by legis- 
lative enactment; and, in 1888, under a 
conservative ministry, an act abolishing 
completely and forever the institution in 
its last stronghold in the world was 
passed through the Parliament by a de- 
cided majority, and signed by the prin- 
cess regent on the 13th of May. There 
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can be no doubt that the 
support given by the em- 
peror to the several 
emancipation acts les- 
sened his popularity 
among the landed _pro- 
prietors, who were the 
real supporters of the 
throne. When, then, 
this class came to recog- 
nize that monarchical in- 
stitutions afforded them 
no protection for their 
most valuable property, 
and that the emperor 
himself was the advocate 
of their spoliation, the 
sentiment of loyalty was 
greatly weakened, and soon after the act 
of 1888 the spectacle was witnessed of 
lifelong conservatives throwing them- 
selves into the arms of the republicans, 
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under which it is governed. He it was 
who, in connection with Salvador cd 
Mendonca, the present minister of Braz! 
to the United States, Rangel de Pestana, 
now a senator, Jorge de Miranda, Americo 
Braziliense, Quintino Bocayuva, an 
Prudente de Moraes, the present vice 
president of the republic, organized th: 
republican party in 1870, in the city oi 
S. Paulo, In the follow- 
ing year several of thes: 
men having removed to 
the capital, the “ Repub 
lican Club” was estab- 
lished, which, under the 
presidency of Saldanha 
Marinho, numbered 
among its members 
Quintino Bocayuva, Lafayette Rodrigues 
Pereira, Christiano Ottoni, Salvador de 
Mendonga, Luiz Barboza da Silva, Flavio 
Farnese, and others since eminent in 
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THE SCENE OF TWO REVOLUTIONS, 


who, if they had welcomed abolition on 
humanitarian grounds, hailed it still more 
eagerly as the blow which should destroy 
the support of the throne. A brief nar- 
ration of the republican movement that 
culminated in the overthrow of the em- 
pire, and mention of the leaders of the 
same, will conclude this political sketch. 

The Nestor of the Brazilian republicans 
is Saldanha Marinho, now at an advanced 
age a senator of the new republic, and 
one of the framers of the constitution 


political or literary life. A newspaper 
called A Republica was started under 
the editorship of Mendonca and Bar- 
boza, whose circulation at once far sur- 
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passed the expectations of its founders. 
A proclamation of republican principles 
and aims was issued by the club, and 
widely circulated throughout the country. 
Many other clubs were organized and 
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strength by those who looked only to the 
election results. The work of the repub- 
licans, however, was not easy ; the liberal 
and enlightened rule of Dom Pedro pre- 
sented so little to condemn, and was so 
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The Opera House, Pernambuco, 


newspapers established. Several repub- 
licans appeared in the Parliament from 
time to time, but never in numbers cor- 
responding to the strength of republican 
sentiment in the country; and this is 
one cause of the underestimates of that 
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acceptable to the people at large, that 
the mere preaching of principles was 
a leaven whose working was too slow, 
and discouragement and disappointment 
dimmed the hopes and chilled the aspi- 
rations of some of the most ardent. 4 
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Republica was discontinued in 1873 ; the 
Republican Club was dissolved by mutual 
agreement, some of its members taking 
office under the emperor, and others 
abandoning political life. The times 
were not ripe; the empire had not yet 
begun to commit the errors which were 
to reanimate republican hopes. Among 
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Dom Pedro II., the late Emperor of Brazil. 


those who wavered or faltered, however, 
Quintino Bocayuva was not found. Re- 
fusing flattering offers of office, though a 
poor man, he continued to employ his 
eloquent pen in the service of the cause 
he refused to regard as lost. Cool, 
courageous, imperturbable, and untiring, 
he never swerved from the line he had 
traced; and in the final victory his 
modesty was not less than his constancy 
in adversity. Younger republicans arose 
to take their place at his side, such as 
Benjamin Constant, the profound mathe- 
matician, Lopes Trovao, Silva Jardim, and 
others, and many of the older ones were 
prompt to rally to the republican stand- 
ard when sounded the decisive hour. 


The immediate cause of the republican 
revolution was the disaffection of the 
military, represented and directed by 
Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca. ‘The 
limits of this article will not allow more 
than areference to the causes of this dis- 
content, which had on several previous 
occasions threatened serious outbreaks. 
With this disaffected element 
in the army, Benjamin Con- 
stant, himself an officer dis- 
tinguished by services in the 
Paraguayan war, elaborated 
the plan for overthrowing the 
empire. The army was de- 
voted to Marshal Fonseca, 
and the marshal was devoted 
to the empire; so that while 
he alone could do the work 
that was to be done, he must 
do it unconscious of its aim 
and extent; and it is un- 
doubtedly true, as declared 
by the old general himself to 
a friend of the writer, that 
Marshal Deodoro supposed 
he was only turning out a 
cabinet of detested ministers 
when he was upsetting the 
throne. 

The occasion for the out- 
break was furnished by the 
information that had leaked 
out of the cabinet that Mar- 
shal Deodoro was to be ar- 
rested, the emperor to abdi- 
cate, and the Princess Isabel 
to be proclaimed empress. 
As much of this information as was neces- 
sary was conveyed to Deodoro by Con- 
stant, and the marshal decided to turn out 
the ministry, and the conspirators to set 
up the republic. The government was not 
unaware that revolutionary movements 
were on foot, and Marshal Peixoto, adju- 
tant general of the army, and now presi- 
dent of the republic, was appealed to by 
the premier to take steps to put down the 
malcontents, but he declared that there 
was no occasion for military interference ; 
so that when, on the morning of Nov. 15, 
1889, Marshal Deodoro at the head of a 
column of troops, with Constant and 
Bocayuva at his side, rode up to the 
barracks in the Praca da Acclamagao, 
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where the 
the office of the minister of war, and 
the premier again appealed to Marshal 
Peixoto to call out the troops to put down 
the rebellion, the answer of the marshal, 


ministers were assembled in 


“Too late,” was clearly true. The 
soldiers in the barracks, when Marshal 
Deodoro on entering raised 
his hat and cried, “‘ Viva o Im- 
perador !”’ replied with shouts 
of “Viva o Marechal Fon- 
seca!” and filed out to take 
their places with their re- 
volted comrades in the Praca. 
Half an hour later, while rid- 
ing down the Rua do Ouvidor 
to take possession of the arse- 
nals, Marshal Fonseca was 
informed that the republic 
must be proclaimed, and that 
he must be its first president. 
The old marshal accepted the 
position with much more re- 
luctance than he left it two 
years later, when the revolt of 
the navy, occasioned by his 
illegal dissolution of the Con- 
gress, compelled him to re- 
sign. 

The next day after the mili- 
tary demonstration in the 
Praga da Acclamagao, the 
republic was proclaimed, with 
a provisional government, at 
whose head was Marshal Deo- 
doro Fonseca. <A_ cabinet 
was formed composed of Ruy Barbosa, 
Benjamin Constant, Edwardo Wander- 
kolk, Floriano Peixoto, Quintino Boca- 
yuva, Campos Salles, Cesario Alvim, and 
Francisco Glicerio, and a constitution 
framed, which, after many amendments 
and alterations by the constitutional 
convention called to consider it, was 
adopted, and promulgated on the 24th of 
February, 1891. 

The departure of the emperor and em- 
press, with the royal family, the subsequent 
death of the two former, the insanity of the 
eldest heir in the male line, and the follies 
of another, need not be mentioned here. 
Every expiring monarchy leaves some 
melancholy vestiges behind, some sad 
relics thrown back upon the shore by the 
waves which have swallowed up the wreck. 





Under the new constitution of Brazil, 
the republic consists of twenty states 
and the federal district, in which the 
capital is situated. ‘The constitution is 
modelled very closely on that of this 
country. The president and vice-presi- 
dent are elected by direct suffrage for 
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The late Empress of Brazil. 


a term of four years, and are _ ineligi- 
ble for the succeeding term. ‘The Con- 
gress consists of a Senate and a Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the members of the 
former being elected by direct suffrage 
and for nine years, and the latter for 
three years. The judiciary is composed 
of a Supreme Court and_ subordinate 
tribunals in the various states. The 
justices of the federal courts are ap- 
pointed by the president, with the ap- 
proval of the Senate. All powers not 
expressly granted to the federal govern- 
ment are declared reserved to the 
states, which are required to have a 
government republican in form. An 
article declares that Brazil shall never en- 
gage in a war of conquest, and another 
requires the reference of international 
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questions to arbitration, forbidding a re- 
sort to war unless in case of failure of 
settlement by arbitration. ‘The states 


the African ; and, lastly, the descendants 
of these miscegenations have intermarried 
through generations, with the natural ef 
fect of producing a heterogeneous popu 
lation, in which the degrees of affinity 
with one or the other of the pure races 
are impossible to be determined. Many 
of the illustrious men of the past and 
present of Brazil had and have in their 
veins the blood of the African and of the 
Guarany. A recent eminent leader of the 
liberal party under the empire was born 
of anegress. A distinguished engineer 
and naturalist, mentioned elsewhere in 
this article, is a mulatto, as is also one 





may levy export duties, but on their 
own products alone ; the federal gov- 
ernment alone can impose duties on 
imports, and is forbidden to levy ex- 
port duties. 

The population of Brazil, estimated 
at 15,000,000, is less than one half of 
Caucasian race. The policy of the 
earlier proprietors of the royal grants, 
which encouraged intermarriages be- 
tween the colonists and native women, 
has given the country a people in 
whom the mixture of blood is ex- 
hibited in many degrees ; and in ad- 
dition to the cross of the European 
and the Tupé, the present population 
contains many 
individuals 
born from or 
descendants 
of marriages 
between the 
latter race and 
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of the best known literary men of the 
nation. ‘The greatest musical composer 
of South America, whose operas are 
known and admired in Europe, is a de- 
scendant of the race whose name he has 
given to his best known composition. 
The Brazilian people are intelligent 
and progressive. Every new invention 
is eagerly adopted. 
They are enthusiastic 
in the reception of 
new ideas, though 
their enthusiasm is 
more ardent than en- 
during. They are 
fond of the imagina- 
tive in literature, of 
poetry and the drama, 
of music and painting. 
1 The illustrations, “ Picking 
Coffee,” “‘ Preparing Rubber,” 
“Drying Cacao,” “ Brazilian 
Washerwomen,” and ‘“ Assai 
Stand,” are reproduced from 
“Brazil— The Amazon and 


the Coast,” by the permission of 
Messrs. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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They admire French rather than English 
literature, and Italian rather than Ger- 
man music. But above all things the 
Brazilian is charmed by eloquence ; and 
perhaps nowhere else in the world 
can be heard more finished and 
fervent specimens of forensic elo- 
quence than in the Congress of 
Brazil. One may listen, on the 
occasion of an important debate 
of political questions, to polished 
and impassioned oratory that re- 
calls the speeches of Sheridan or 
Burke ; and one is astonished at 
the readiness of repartee which 
replies to the frequent interrup- 
tions, the easy and graceful return ~< 
to the current of the discourse, 
the facile abundance of the dic- 
tion, the rolling, flowing periods —= 
of the Latin tongue. 

The newspaper press in Brazil 
exerts an extraordinary influence, 
and unusual attention to its utter- 
ances is paid by public men. The 


Jornal do Commercio, which was 


sold soon after the fall of the empire 
for about $2,000,000, is one of the most 
powerful organs of public opinion in the 
world. Every city in the country has its 
daily newspapers, and in Brazil, as here, 
the journalistic career frequently leads to 
political preferment. 

It is difficult to write of Brazil with- 
out the appearance of exaggeration. Its 
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surface is so wide, its rivers so large, its 
forests so vast, its flora so varied and 
grand, its fauna so strange, that he who 
writes of that country must speak of great 
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Nature is there 
manifestations, so 
grandiose in its creations, as to exclude 


and wonderful things. 
so superlative in its 


the commonplace. A great part— the 
greater part—of the land is just as it 
has been evolved by the forces of nature, 
by the all-creative sun. Some of its 
tribes are in almost the same condition 
as when they excited the wonder and 
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fear of the first discoverers. Even canni- 
balism is said to still subsist among cer- 
tain tribes. For the greater part of the 
country’s vast extent the white man has 
only fringed the aboriginal expanse of 
forest and plain with a narrow border of 
civilization, or sprinkled it with military 
and trading posts, long journeys apart. 
Vegetation in the northern portion, 
stimulated by tropic heat and moisture, 
resists the encroachments of the settler. 





Gold Mining in the Mines 


Every foot he gains is disputed; every 
inch he abandons is at once recovered 
by nature. ‘The garden neglected for a 
season becomes a jungle. ‘The giant 
ferns and canes stand in serried ranks to 
resist the advance of cultivation. ‘The 
gigantic trees dull the woodman’s axe with 
their iron-like fibres, and refuse to fall 
before his. wearied arm, upheld by the 
clinging vines that bind them to their 
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the 
The 


hide in 
forests and lurk along the streams. 
tiger kills the settler’s cattle and carries 


forest kindred. Fevers 


away his sheep. Nature exerts all her 
powers to preserve her riches from the 
hand of man, and the battle is fierce, the 
struggle long, and the conquest incom- 
plete. 

The shape of the country is like that 
of an immense ham, with the fleshy part 
lying almost entirely north of the Tropic 


of Minas Geraes. 


of Capricorn, which passes about one 
degree south of the capital, so that by 
far the greater part of its surface lies in 
the Torrid Zone. In extent of territory 
it is larger than the United States without 
Alaska. Across the northern part lies 
the great depression, varying in breadth 
from one hundred to two hundred miles, 
through which runs the Amazon. ‘This 


depression is the basin that collects the 
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immense waters gathered from the 
southern slopes of the mountains of 
the Guianas, the eastern incline of the 
Andes, and the broad table-lands that 
stretch southward to the head waters of 
the streams that feed the Parana and 
the Paraguay, and pours them to the 
sea in an exhaustless flood through the 
mighty Amazon. ‘This river, called 
by the earliest Spanish explorers 
Marajion, just as when described by 
Orellana, flows through an almost un- 
broken extent of virgin forest, bearing 
on its banks few signs of the struggle 
of man against the perpetual forces of 
nature. A few unimportant villages 
hundreds of miles apart, a few hamlets 
occupied only during the season of 
the rubber gathering, are the only evi- 
dences of a doubtful civilization that 
are visible between the busy port of 
Parad near its mouth and Manaos, the 
capital of the state of Amazonas, 
almost a thousand miles above. It is 
true the Amazons, scared by the noise 
of the steamboats, have disappeared 
from its shores, and the voyager by 
steamer, ascending or descending the 
great river, will look in vain for the female 
warriors, who with bow and spear resisted 





A Glimpse of Petropolis. 


the advance of the first explorers ; but he 
will see the same dense jungles of cane 
and vines, the same dark and tangled 
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Falls of Paulo Affonso, on the San Francisco River. 





forests that border the stream, the birds 
brilliant of plumage and shrill of cry, the 
alligator basking along the banks, the 
same monotonous, unbroken exuberance 
of tropical vegetation, the marvellous ex- 
pression of fecund nature under the tropic 
sun. 

No country in the world possesses a river 
system approaching in extent and impor- 
tance that which is formed by the Ama- 
zon and its affluents in the north, the San 
I'rancisco and its tributaries in the east, 
and the Parana and its branches in the 
south. The first of these great rivers, 
beside which the Mississippi and the 
Nile dwindle into insignificance, drains 
the greater part of the northern and 
interior tropical region, receiving the 
waters of the highlands that separate 
Brazil from Guiana and Venezuela on the 
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Brazilian Washerwomen, 


north, and of the immense interior 
plateau that has its line of highest eleva- 
tion near the parallel of 15° south, and 
stretching from Bolivia to the Brazilian 
Pyrenees. This range bounds on the 
west the Atlantic slope, which is drained 
by the San Francisco, whose head waters 
are mingled with those of the southern 
affluents of the Amazon and those of the 
northern sources of the Parana, which 
drains the southern interior plateau. 


The Amazon and its branches pre- 
sent a total of about eight thousand 
miles of steam navigation; the Parana 
and the Paraguay, over three thou- 
sand miles. What immense possibilities 
for a future inland commerce, when the 
Brazilian Chicago shall arise on the 
banks of the Amazon, its Cincinnati and 
St. Louis on the Tocantins and the San 
Francisco, its St. Paul and Omaha on 
the Parana ! 
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Throughout all the vast region of 
mountain and plain lie undiscovered 
mineral treasures to feed the manufac- 
tures of the future nation. It is not 
necessary to mention the gold and dia- 
mond deposits, as upon them, however 
abundant, no national wealth can be 
built; but it may be worth while to 
speak briefly of the coal, iron, and other 
mineral resources of the country. “The 
deposits of coal, though widely scattered, 
have not yet been found in quantities 
comparable to those of iron, and unfortu- 
nately not in proximity to the latter. 
They are, as far as yet discovered, con- 
fined to the states of Para, Amazonas, 
S. Paulo, Parana, Santa Catharina, and 
Rio Grande do Sul. 

No systematic search for coal has yet 
been made, but a commission of en- 
gineers and scientific men _ has recently 
been appointed by the government to ex- 
plore and examine the interior plateau, 
in the hope of discovering coal and other 
mineral deposits. The government marine 
and railroads are supplied with native coal 
of excellent quality. In iron mines, Brazil 
is particularly rich; immense deposits 
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many cases hundreds of yards high, and 
of remarkable richness. The want of 
mineral coal in proximity to the deposits 
has prevented the adoption of the 
modern methods of extracting the metal 
from the ore, and Italian furnaces are 





Elevator from the Old to the New Town, Bahia. 


employed, which are slight improvements 
on the Catalan; or the ore is roasted in 
small crucible-like furnaces, whose prod- 
uct is necessarily small, but is of very 
superior quality. 

Manganese is found in Santa Catha- 
rina and in Minas, and copper in many 
widely scattered localities, but most 
abundantly in Ceara, Rio Grande do Sul, 
Matto Grosso, and Minas. Lead has not 
yet been discovered in considerable 
quantities, but numerous veins have been 
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are found in the states of Minas, S. Paulo, 
Santa Catharina, Matto Grosso, Goyaz, 
Espirito Santo, and Bahia. In the first 
of these states it is found in enormous 
masses, entirely above the surface, in 


found in the quartz of the gold districts, 
and in S. Paulo associated with silver. 
Antimony and bismuth are found in scat- 
tered localities; marbles of great beauty 
and hardness exist in various districts ; 








asbestos and various ochres have been 
discovered in Minas and Santa Catha- 
rina; and perhaps the finest specimens 
of quartz in the world for the manufac- 
ture of lenses are found in the Serra dos 
Cristaes, in the state of Minas. Agates 
abound in Rio Grande do Sul; topazes 
and amethysts are found in Minas. In 
the same state exist important deposits of 
saltpetre and graphite, the latter con- 
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exudes, a few rough utensils for the 
gathering and coagulation of the in- 
spissated liquid, and the collection of the 
rough product at certain centres of de- 
livery, constitute almost the whole process 
and means of gathering the annual crop, 
which sometimes reaches a total of more 
than 40,000,000 pounds. 

The theohroma cacau, from whose nuts 
or beans is produced the cocoa and 


In the Bahia Public Garden. 


taining eighty-three pér cent of pure 
carbon. 

If the mineral riches of the country 
are incalculable, its vegetable resources 
are also inexhaustible, and as varied as 
its climate and the altitude of its surface. 
In the great Amazon basin, from the 
mouth of the river to the confines of 
Peru and Bolivia, throughout the forests 
that line the banks and cover the islands 
of the inland sea grows the siphonia 
elastica, from which the greater part of 
the India-rubber of the world is pro- 
duced, and which, without cultivation, 
yields its precious juice. A simple in- 
cision with the axe, a rough clay cup fixed 
beneath it, into which the milky juice 


chocolate of commerce, grows and _ pro- 
duces abundantly, not only in the Ama- 
zon basin, but also on the Atlantic slope, 
in the states of Maranham and Ceara. 
It grows, for the most part, in a wild 
state, but recent attempts to cultivate it 
on a large scale have been followed with 
flattering results. ‘The vanilla plant grows 
throughout the tropical part of Brazil. It 
belongs to the family of the orchide, 
and is not only very valuable but beauti- 
ful, with its long pods covered with 
white crystals of benzoic acid. These 
pods are readily sold at from two to four 
dollars per kilogram. 

A volume would be required to de- 
scribe the woods and vines of the Amazon 
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valley. The “Indice Geral” 
of André and José Rebougas, 
published in 1878, mentions 
22,000 different species of 
these woods, many of which 
are of extraordinary beauty, 
hardness, and strength. ‘The 
rosewood, the  tortoisewood, 
the satinwood, the dark and 
beautiful jacaranda, the light 
and glossy vinhatico, the gon- 
calo-alves, whose grain resem- 
bles shell, the embuias, whose 
wood is like oak, are a few of the many 
superior cabinet woods ; and the arariba, 
the tapinhoam, the peroba, may be 
mentioned among the numerous varie- 
ties of building woods. ‘The cedar is 
found everywhere in inexhaustible quan- 
tities, and on the Amazon may be seen 
immense natural rafts of their tangled 
trunks and limbs, torn by the freshets 
from the banks, on their way to be lost 
in the Atlantic. 

The vegetable wealth of Brazil is, how- 
ever, by no means confined to the valley 
of the Amazon; along the Atlantic coast 
nature has with profuse if not so lavish 
hand planted the soil with forests filled 
with valuable woods and fruits. ‘There 
is found the acapt, a wood remarkable 
for its resistance to climatic influences, 
and the angelica, which, like the former, 





resists the attack of the teredo, and is 
much used in naval construction. 

Coffee, which does not thrive in the 
low lands of the Amazon basin, begins to 
find its habitat farther down the coast, 
and in Maranham, Ceara, Piauhy, Rio 
Grande do Norte, and Espirito Santo pro- 
duces fairly well; but the true coffee 
region, where the berries reach their full 
perfection of development, is limited to 
the states of Rio de Janeiro, Minas 
Geraes, and S. Paulo. In these three 
states, not’one tenth of whose soil is 
under cultivation, are produced those 
enormous crops upon which rest the 
credit and prosperity of Brazil, which fur- 
nish to the world more than half its sup- 
ply, and draw from our own country from 
fifty to sixty millions of dollars annually. 

The region where sugar can be profit- 
ably cultivated is much larger, for 








A Forest of Araucarias. 


the cane will grow vigorously and 
produce profitably on any of the 
low lands from the Amazon to Rio 
Grande do Sul; it is no exaggera- 
tion to assert that Brazil could 
cheaply sweeten the markets of 
the world within a few years, were 
other sources of supply cut off. 
Had the reciprocity treaty with 
Spain failed, the production of 
Brazilian sugar, under the advan- 
tages secured by the reciprocity 
agreement with this country, would 
have been stimulated greatly, and 
the Brazilian article would have 
driven the Cuban product from 
the refineries of our cities. 
Cotton also produces well 
throughout the greater part of 
Brazil, and in consequence of the 
erection of many factories in the 
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cer.tral states, during the last few years, 
its production and manufacture have 
largely increased. ‘The cloths of the 
mills of Minas Geraes, strong and firm, 
are preferred in the country to those 
of British manufacture. ‘The Sea Island 
variety grows readily in Maranham. 

The tobacco. of the central states is of 
excellent quality, and its manufacture in 
all its forms is extensively carried on 
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Hospital of Mercy, Rio de Janeiro. 


in Bahia and Rio de Janeiro; but the 
product is for the greater part con- 
sumed in the country, where smoking is 
as much a necessity of life as eating and 
drinking. 

The states of Rio Grande do Sul, 
Santa Catharina, and Parana, lying below 
the Tropic of Capricorn, possess a more 
temperate climate than the more north- 
ern parts, and their productions are con- 
sequently different. Sheep are raised 
with success on the plains, and grain of 
all kinds is grewn. The German popu- 
lation, amounting to more than 250,000, 
distributed in various colonies, has intro- 
duced the cultivation of the grape, and 
good wine is made. They also manu- 
facture, and have begun to export, butter, 
cheese, and woollen goods. ‘The hams 
and bacon of Rio Grande do Sul are pre- 
ferred to the European or American in 
the Rio market. Cattle thrive on the 
plains of the south, and are raised in vast 
herds with little care. Their horns, 
hides, and tallow form important articles 
of export, and the carne secca— dried 
beef — is consumed throughout the re- 
public. 


A, large part of the surface of these 
southern states is covered with the Arau 
caria Braziliense or Brazilian fir, a stately 
tree from seventy to one hundred and 
twenty feet in height, with a trunk measur- 
ing from five to seven and one half feet 
in diameter. The wood is harder than that 
of the European fir, varies in color from 
white to pink or yellow, and is of almost 
universal use. ‘The lumbering possibili- 
ties of these vast forests of valu- 
able trees have only recently 
begun to be developed. 

The waters of Brazil, both 
fluvial and marine, abound in all 
kinds of edible fish, and it is 
likely that no market in the 
world can exhibit a greater va- 
riety than that of Rio de Janeiro, 
whert can be seen daily the 
badejo, the garopa, the robalo, 
the cavalla, and the famous 
camaroes (shrimp) of Rio de 
Janeiro, which are so highly es- 
teemed by the epicures of the 
European capitals. The oysters 
are abundant and excellent all 
along the coast, and many other varieties 
of edible shellfish are found in the numer- 
ous bays and inlets that indent the long 
line of coast. The passenger who voy- 
ages along the coast from Cape Frio to 
the mouth of the Amazon will see almost 
daily one or more whales, and will some- 
times witness a battle between one of 
these animals and his hereditary foe, the 
swordfish. A huge fish frequents the 
waters of the coast from Rio to Pernam- 
buco, which has the pernicious habit of 
biting the submarine cable laid in those 
waters, destroying the insulation and _ in- 
terrupting communication. 

By far the greater part of the popula- 
tion of Brazil is found on the Atlantic 
slope and confined to a comparatively 
narrow belt of varying breadth, which 
follows the coast line of 4,124 miles. 
Within this belt, and for the greater 
part immediately on the coast, are situ- 
ated the large cities, those of the in- 
terior seldom rising above the dignity 
of villages. It is naturally through these 
ports that the foreign commerce is car- 
ried on, in the products of the surround- 
ing districts and the articles of foreign 
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production required by their popula- 
tions. 

The most northerly of the commer- 
cial cities of Brazil is Belem do Grao 
Para, commonly known as Para. ‘This 
is one of the most active and grow- 
ing of Brazilian cities, and under the 
tropical sun whose equatorial heat dis- 
poses to indolence and repose, the exac- 
tions of commerce have within recent 
years pushed the city into rapid growth, 
doubling its population within a decade 
and increasing its trade in a still greater 
ratio. 

In 1888 the exportation of rubber from 
this port reached more than 33,000,000 
pounds, of which two thirds was of the 
best quality and worth about one dollar 
per pound ; and in the first six months 
of that year, 6,03Q,000 pounds of cacao 
were exported. About one half of the 
rubber of Para comes to the United 
States, where several syndicates at various 
times have, with indifferent success or 
disastrous results, attempted to control 
its price. The population of the city at 
present is not far from seventy thousand. 
There are a few public buildings of archi- 
tectural pretensions, among which the 
most noticeable is the theatre, which was 
constructed at the cost of the then prov- 
ince of Para, at an expense of about 
$1,000,000. 

Passing St. Luiz de Maranham, so 
named by the French, when Marie de 
Medici was dreaming of establishing 
French domination on the equatorial 
continent, now a city of 30,000 inhabit- 
ants with considerable commerce, and 
Forteleza, the capital and seaport of the 
state of Ceara, a town of minor impor- 
tance, the voyager southward comes to 
Recife or Pernambuco, sometimes called 
the “‘ Venice of America,” from its beauty 
and the numerous canals that cross it. 
It was the flourishing seat of the Dutch 
dominion during thirty years, and is now 
an important commercial city of about 
150,000 souls. It is the great sugar 
entrepét of Brazil, has an extensive com- 
merce, principally with Europe, and is 
visited almost daily by steamers of the 
many transatlantic lines. It possesses 
many fine buildings, some of which date 
back to the time of Maurice of Nassau, 


and the beauty of its suburbs, half buried 
in tropical vegetation, crowned with 
giant palms, cannot fail to impress the 
visitor. Its future growth will depend 
largely on the development of sugar culti- 
vation and the completion of railroads 
commenced and projected connecting 
its port with the interior. 

The ancient city of S. Salvador da 
Bahia, usually known simply as Bahia, 
is reached in three days from Pernambuco. 
This city, for many years the capital and 
residence of the Portuguese viceroys 
and governors-general, has a venerable 
aspect, with its numerous weather-stained 
churches, its irregular, narrow streets and 
quaint houses. The quiet of the upper 
part of the city, occupied mainly by resi- 
dences, and situated on a bluff of consid- 
erable elevation, is in marked contrast 
with the busy stir of the lower town, 
which lies along the shore of the beauti- 
ful bay, and where are situated the busi- 
ness houses, in close proximity to the 
wharves and landings. ‘The population 
of the city is about 180,000; its com- 
merce with Europe is extensive, and 
the steamers of all the transatlantic 
and North American lines enter its 
harbor. Some idea of the amount of its 
foreign trade, in the absence of other 
statistics, may be obtained by noting the 
value of its foreign exchanges, which in 
1886 reached the sum of $26,200,000. 
The old city has seen many bloody re- 
volts, suffered from attacks by the Dutch, 
and ravages of the yellow-fever, but has 
steadily grown in population and wealth, 
ranking in both respects below Rio de 
Janeiro alone. 

Two days, more or less, from Bahia 
bring us to Rio de Janeiro, which is to 
Brazil what Paris is to France, and Lon- 
don to Great Britain, the capital and 
metropolis, the great centre of trade, of 
wealth, of political and social activity, 
of culture and refinement. From every 
part of the country all eyes, all thoughts 
are turned to the capital, or, as it was 
called under the empire, “a Corte,’ — 
the court. Every throb, political or 
commercial, that stirs this heart of the 
republic is felt in the remotest parts of 
the land. A president is pulled down in 
the capital, and twenty governors are 
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bowled out in as many states; exchange 
falls in the banks of Rio, and prices are 
raised in every hamlet reached by rail, 
sail, or wire. 

And the city is worthy of its influence. 
With a population placed by a recent 
municipal census at almost a million 
souls, and a commerce equal to that of 
all the rest of the country, it is situated 
on the shore of a bay of unrivalled beauty, 
reclining against hills of granite crowned 
with perpetual verdure. ‘The bay of Rio 
de Janeiro, entered through a narrow 
but deep channel between granite cliffs, 
stretches out to a length of thirty-six and 
a breadth of twenty-four kilometres, with 
sufficient depth of water up to the very 
wharves of the city for the largest vessels. 
Its commerce is with every part of the 
world, and from its wharves is shipped 
two thirds of the coffee exported from 
Brazil. 

The architectural beauty of the city is 
displayed rather in the private residences 
of the wealthy citizens than in the public 
buildings, nearly all ofthe former being 
surrounded with beautiful gardens filled 
with the fadeless flowers of the tropics, 
looked down upon by stately and graceful 
palms. The streets in the older and busi- 
ness parts of the city are narrow and dark, 
but the newer districts are laid out with 
wide streets and walks, shaded with 
palms and other trees. ‘The light col- 
ored tiles and gilded balconies of the 
residences along these streets present an 
agreeable contrast to the dull and mo- 
notonous sobriety of color, or want of 
color, of the dwellings of our northern 
cities, and give an air of lightness and 
cheerfulness to the solidity of their con- 
struction, to the thick walls built to last 
for generations, and the heavy tiled roofs, 
impervious to rain or sun. 

The most marked public buildings are 
the new Postoffice, the Mint, the Na- 
tional Printing House, the immense 
Misericordia Hospital, the Insane Asylum, 
the Candelaria Church, that of S. Fran- 
cisco de Paulo, and that of the Gloria. 
The theatres are architecturally unworthy 
of the city and of the excellent represen- 
tations of which the people are so fond. 
Nowhere in the world do the great scenic 
artists, actors or singers, find a warmer 


reception or more thorough appreciation 
than in the capital of Brazil; as in its 
theatres have been achieved some of 
the greatest triumphs of Rossi and Bern- 
hardt, of Mario and Tamagno, of Patti, 
of Gottschalk, and many others of the 
world’s celebrities. 

The public parks and gardens are not 
numerous, but are well kept and beauti- 
ful. The largest within the city is the 
historic Praga da Acclamagao, or Campo 
Santa Anna, the scene of two revolutions, 
in which two emperors and one empire 
have gone down. On the square occupied 
by this park are situated the National 
Museum and the military barracks where 
the recent revolution was consummated. 
The Passeio Publico, a small but ex- 
tremely beautiful public garden, is sit- 
uated close to the bysiness part of the 
city, and near it are the National Library 
and the Casino, where the “high life” 
holds its brilliant balls. The garden 
lies along the bay whose waters wash 
its walks, and is filled every night with 
people who come to stroll through the 
leafy walks, or along the parapet that 
overlooks the glistening bay, to listen to 
the music of the German band, or drink 
beer, or sip sorbets under the electric 
lights. 

At about half an hour’s distance by 
street cars to the southeast of the city is 
the celebrated Botanical Garden, whose 
long avenue of giant palms, extending 
from the entrance back to the mountain 
under which the girden lies, has no 
equal in the world. Into this garden for 
many years have been gathered the 
plants of every country and clime that 
could grow in the climate, under the care 
of skilled botanists. No visitor to Rio 
de Janeiro, who has any love for natural 
beauty, fails to visit this lovely spot. 

The limits of a magazine article wil 
not allow an adequate description of the 
capital of Brazil, even if devoted to 
nothing else, and we pass on to men- 
tion the city of Santos, which lies a day’s 
voyage from Rio to the south. It has 
some 35,000 inhabitants, is the chief 
port of the state of S. Paulo, and the 
second in importance in the country for 
the exportation of coffee, of which it 
sends abroad one half as much as Rio. 
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Its situation is low and unhealthful, and 
in the times of epidemic yellow-fever the 
population suffers fearful ravages. 

Back from Santos, on the Serra, or 
highlands, is situated the prosperous and 
rapidly growing city of S. Paulo, the 
capital of the state of S. Paulo, whose 
inhabitants have been called “the Yan- 
kees of Brazil,” from their energy and 
enterprise, which have kept them fore- 
most in the march of political and 
material progress, since the earliest co- 
lonial times. It was here that republican 
doctrines always found their most con- 
genial habitat and their most ardent de- 
fenders. The population is estimated at 
100,000, but is probably greater. The 
city has a large and beautiful public park, 
and some buildings of architectural beauty. 
It is the seat of one of the law schools 
of the republic, at which have been grad- 
uated many of Brazil’s most eminent 
statesmen, legists, and scholars. 

The chief cities and ports of the tem- 
perate portion are Desterro in Santa 
Catharina, and Rio Grande do Sul in the 
state of the same name. Neither of 
these possesses any buildings worthy of 
particular note, but both are growing 
cities, whose commercial importance will 
be greatly increased with the completion 
of railways connecting them with the 
interior. 

The federal government has made 
liberal appropriations for the improve- 
ment of various harbors along the coast, 
and it is likely that when the present 
unfavorable conditions of the currency 
shall have passed away, the energy born 
of the new political freedom will show 
itself in every branch of industry and 
trade, and the nation enter upon an 
era of progress and prosperity unknown 
in its previous history. 

While the industrial and commercial 
progress of the country under the repub- 
lic has more than fulfilled the predictions 
of its founders, its political condition has 
not justified the hopes and expectations 
of those members of the provisional gov- 
ernment who rejected every proposition 
to use rigorous measures against the 


reactionists who were soon discovered to . 


be plotting a restoration of the monarchy, 
or against the ambitious leaders in the 


republican ranks, who on several otca- 
sions instigated revolts of more or less 
importance against the government. 

Soon after the adoption of the new 
constitution and the election, under its 
provisions, of General Deodoro da Fon- 
seca to the presidency, a struggle began 
between him and the Congress in regard 
to the plan of financial reform insisted 
upon by that body. ‘The conflict became 
so intense and uncompromising that the 
President arbitrarily dissolved the Con- 
gress, proclaimed himself Dictator, and 
issued an appeal to the country, justifying 
his action by the alleged impossibility of 
governing the republic with the legis- 
lative body in unconstitutional opposition 
to the executive. 

This act excited great discontent 
throughout the country, and this discon- 
tent found its expression in the revolt of 
the entire navy in the bay of Rio de Janeiro. 
This movement was under the direction 
of Rear Admiral Custodio José de Mello, 
whose summons to President Fonseca to 
retire from his office was promptly com- 
plied with by the latter, who, sick and 
harassed by discontent and opposition, 
was glad to leave the presidential chair 
to his constitutional successor, Vice-Presi- 
dent Floriano Peixoto. 

The latter formed a new cabinet in 
which Rear Admiral Mello was given the 
portfolio of Minister of Marine. The 
situation seemed clearer and promised 
greater stability and quiet, but was shortly 
after troubled by an insurrectionary move- 
ment headed by Rear Admiral Eduardo 
Wandenkolk, who had been Minister of 
Marine in the provisional government, 
and in which were implicated a number 
of army officers. 

This insurrection was easily put down 
by the prompt and energetic action of 
President Peixoto, who, in virtue of an 
article of the constitution, had the re- 
volters imprisoned in various frontier 
forts. ‘The Congress, in its next session, 
passed an act pardoning the criminals, 
who were consequently set at liberty. 

In the following year Wandenkolk, who 
had been elected as a senator, abandoned 
his seat, left the capital in disguise on a 
steamer for Montevideo. There, with 
a band of malcontents, he embarked on 








a merchant steamer, of which he took 
possession when at sea, and having armed 
it with some guns, ran into Rio Grande 
do Sul, which he attempted to capture by 
surprise. ‘The attempt was a miserable 
fiasco, and the steamer having put to sea 
was shortly after captured without a fight 
by the government cruiser “ Republica.” 
Wandenkolk was taken while attempting 
to escape to land in a small boat, carried 
to Rio de Janeiro and confined in the 
fortress of Santa Cruz. 

Early in September of the present year 
broke out a more serious revolt, in which 
all the navy in the bay of Rio de Janeiro 
was involved. Rear Admiral Mello, who 
had retired from the cabinet, attempted 
to repeat the naval coup de main, by 
which he had driven President Fonseca 
from power. By a well-organized plot he 
got possession of every Brazilian war 
vessel in the harbor, in the absence on 
land of their commanders, and summoned 
President Peixoto to follow the example 
of his predecessor. ‘The present Presi- 
dent of Brazil is an unusually taciturn 
man; but he found words enough to 
assure the rebel leader that he did not 
propose to follow the precedent, and the 
three more important forts, which had 
been invited to join in the revolutionary 
movement, replied that they should con- 
tinue loyal to the legal government. 

The immediate pretext for this rebellion 
was the veto by the President of an act 
of the Congress making him ineligible for 
re-election. The act was clearly uncon- 
stitutional and was vetoed on this ground 
alone; but the veto was sufficient for 
the ambitious plotters, who were not 
so solicitous concerning the justice of 
the motive as eager to find a plausible 
one. 

For more than a year a conflict of 
arms has been waging in the state of 
Rio Grande do Sul, between the party 
upholding the legal government of the 
state, and the followers of Silveira Mar- 
tins, an able and unscrupulous leader, 
who represents the monarchical element, 
and whose aim is a restoration of the 
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empire. Recent events have rendered 
it almost certain that the naval revolt 
under Mello, who has continually pro- 
tested his devotion to the republic, is 
conected with, and supported by, the 
imperialists at home and in Europe, and 
the manifesto of Admiral Saldanha da 
Gama, a devoted monarchist, in assum- 
ing the command of the rebel fleet and 
positions in the bay of Rio de Janeiro, lifts 
the last cloud of doubt that covered the 
designs of the leaders of the rebellion. 

Since President Peixoto’s defiance to 
the summons of Mello, on the 7th of 
September last, the fighting between the 
forts and shore batteries on one side and 
the rebel vessels on the other has been 
almost continuous. One heavy iron- 
clad has been sunk, an armored cruiser 
badly battered, and every one of the 
many attempts of the rebel forces to 
gain a footing on land has been repulsed. 
The city of Nictheroy, across the bay 
from Rio de Janeiro, has been severely 
injured by repeated bombardments, and 
the capital itself has suffered somewhat 
from the shells thrown into it. 

An expedition sent by Mello took the 
city and island of Desterro, on the 
coast of the state of Santa Catharina, and 
set up a provisional government under 
the presidency of one of the commanders 
of the rebel fleet, but their forces are 
barely sufficient to hold the island, and 
every attempt to establish themselves on 
the mainland has failed. 

The lawful government, which was left 
without a single vessel in condition for 
use, has recently obtained some well- 
armed ships, and it seems likely that with 
the aid of these it will soon succeed in 
suppressing this unjustifiable rebellion. 
The foundations of the republic were 
laid without bloodshed, but the defence 
of the structure is costing the sacrifice of 
life and property. If it be strong enough 
to repel the savage attacks now made 
upon it, no future assault can hope to 
destroy it, and the reappearance of a 
monarchy in the New World will become 
forever impossible. 
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nally comprised what is now the 

city of Rockland and towns of 
Thomaston and South Thomaston. It 
was the headquarters of the Muscongus 
patent of 1629, afterwards the Waldo 
grant of 1730. A fort or trading station 
was erected on the shores of St. George’s 
River, fourteen miles from its mouth, about 
1629. It stood fronting on a small, beau- 
tiful bay called by Waymouth, the ex- 
plorer, in 1605, the “codde of the river.” 
Fronting on this “codde of the river,” 
on the site of the old fort, stood in later 
years the mansion of Major-Gen. Henry 
Knox, who had become owner of nearly 
the whole Waldo patent. The town at 
first was called “ Lincoln,” but in 1777 
was incorporated by the name of Thomas- 
ton, in honor of Major-Gen. John Thomas 
of the U.S. army, a native of Kingston, 
Mass., where a marble monument is 
erected to his memory. ‘The first meet- 
ing-house built in Thomaston, in 1795, is 
yet standing. It cost $5,300. ‘This build- 
ing was purchased in 1826 by Hezekiah 
Prince, who, having been reimbursed to 
the extent of two thirds of the purchase 
money, bequeathed, at his decease in 
1840, the remaining one third, together 
with the bell, to the First Baptist Church 
in Thomaston. 

St. George’s River was probably the first 
river in New England discovered and 
explored by the English, and the first to 
receive an English name. George Way- 
mouth, the discoverer, in May, 1605, 
came upon this coast and cast anchor 
north of the island of Monhegan, which 
he named St. George. Certain mountains 
seen on first falling in with the land now 
bore “ north, northeast from them.” They 
sent a boat on shore for wood, and on 
the next day, Whitsunday, the 19th, pro- 
ceeded in their vessel “towards the 
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mountains which were continually in their 
view,” and came to anchor in a beautiful, 
spacious harbor “ between the islands 
more adjoining to the main and in the 
road directly with the mountains.” ‘This 
they named Pentecost Harbor. It now 
bears the name of St. George’s Island 
harbor. ‘The name, St. George’s Islands, 
was transferred by the Popham colonists, 
in 1607, from Monhegan to this Pente- 
cost harbor group, because here they 
found the cross erected by Waymouth two 
years before. But Waymouth had named 
his principal island at Pentecost harbor 
“insula sanctae crusts, because there we 
set our first cross.” The name St. 
George’s was very soon applied to the 
adjacent river, perhaps by Sir Francis 
Popham’s people some years previous to 
1614. Eaton, in his ‘‘ History of Thomas- 
ton,” says that “ships of Sir Francis 
Popham had for many years visited the 
waters of St. George’s River only.” At 
any rate this name is borne on nearly all 
the old maps of those early dates, and the 
place was so called by the Plymouth Pil- 
grims in 1628, and by Cromwell in 1656. 

Hezekiah Prince, of Thomaston, was a 
descendant of Elder John Prince and his 
wife, Alice Honor, of Hull, Mass. His 
biographer, Cyrus Eaton of Warren, 
author of the “ History of Thomaston,” 
his lifelong friend and associate in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, thus speaks of 
him : — 


“On the 17th of April, 1792, Hezekiah Prince 
of Kingston, Mass., twenty-one years of age, re- 
moved to Thomaston, with his chest of tools and 
clothes, at that time the whole amount of his 
worldly property. He fixed his home at the house 
he had built the year before for Isaiah Tolman, 
the first licensed tavern in what is now the city of 
Rockland. In June this house was burned, Mr. 
Prince losing all his clothes except his working 
suit. He burnt a kiln of lime in the winter, and 
took it to Boston. In the fall of 1793 he took a 
journey to Virginia on horseback, . , . He died 








in Thomaston, December, 1840, having mingled 
in most of the transactions of this place for the 
preceding half-century. He was first selectman 
of both Thomaston and St. George in 1803 and 
many years afterwards, representing the latter 
town in the General Court of Massachusetts from 
1808 to 1811. He was one of the most prominent 
mathematicians in the State. Exploring the secrets 
of geometry, algebra, and astronomy was a favor- 
ite amusement for his leisure hours, and a refuge 
from the infirmities of age to the close of life. 
He was a member of the Maine Senate in 1831-2, 
and for several terms, of the Executive Council. 
He was an active and exemplary member of many 
moral, charitable, and religious institutions. He 
was fortunate in his marriage with one who wasa 
ready participant in all the amenities and charities 
of social, religious, and domestic life. As justice 
of the peace, Mr. Prince held his almost daily 
court in the parlor of his dwelling-house, and 
his docket shows that litigation was a favorite 
pastime. Doubtless the ‘squire’s’ decisions, in 
the absence of a law library, required much good 
common-sense as a substitute for legal knowledge. 
Some of the most eminent lawyers of the time 
brought their cases before him, — Phinney, Farley, 
Thatcher, Foot, and others. He held the office 
of custom-house inspector and deputy collector 
from 1808 until his death in 1840. Hisreport on 
lotteries, while in the Executive Council, caused 
their expulsion from Maine.” 


The following minutes of Mr. Prince’s 
twelve hundred miles’ horseback ride are 
copied from his diary, with occasional 
notes by the editor. He had purchased 
his horse the year previous, at Bangor, of 
one John Dennett, who came from Wool- 
wich in 1771. ‘This horse had been rec- 
ommended by his neighbor, Dr. Isaac 
Barnard, who owned land in Bangor, and 
accompanied Mr. Prince there when he 
made his purchase. His saddle and 
other equipments procured, we now see 
our youthful traveller mounted for his 
long journey, with his top-boots and knee- 
breeches, his coat, doublet, and three- 
cornered hat, his long braided cue hanging 
down his back nearly to his portmanteau. 
He was an experienced and _ graceful 
rider, sitting his horse as erect and easy 
in his saddle as a drill sergeant of cav- 
alry. It would be interesting to us all, 
particularly so to his numerous living 
descendants of to-day— two children, 
twenty-three grandchildren, eighty great- 
grandchildren, and twenty-two  great- 
great - grandchildren — could we _ here 
present his true portrait drawn at that 
early age. We can only picture him in 
our mind’s eye, with his light chestnut 
hair, his high forehead, his heavy eye- 
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brows shading his light blue, sober-look- 
ing eyes, his full smooth face, his well- 
shaped nose, with firm mouth and chin, 
which he kept smooth and shaven during 
his life of threescore and ten years. 

It will be remembered by the reader 
that in those early times there were but 
few wagon roads in all New England or 
in the country, except near the larger 
towns. It is recorded that in 1797 
wheeled vehicles first began to run be- 
tween New Bedford and Boston. Nearly 
all communication other than by water 
was by foot or horseback over the bridle- 
paths marked out by spotted trees be- 
tween the scattered settlements and 
clearings. In the newer settlements in 
Maine the old Indian trails offered about 
the only means of land communication. 

After placing his two apprentices, 
Jordan Lovett and Tilden Faunce, at 
school in Kingston, Mass., Mr. Prince 
set out on his journey. His journal 
begins as follows. ‘The editor’s notes are 
given in small type and brackets. 


“T started from Isaiah Tolman’s Sun- 
day morning, Nov. 3, 1793; the day was 
very pleasant. At Mill River I met Mason 
Wheaton, David Fales, and Mr. Dunton, 
the contractor, and went with them to 
view the mansion being erected at St. 
George’s River by Gen. Henry Knox. 
Mill River is the eastern branch of St. 
George’s. A saw and grist mill were 
erected here by Fluker and the Waldo 
heirs about 1736.” 


[The waters of this branch are but two miles 
from the ocean at Penobscot Bay, now Rockland. 
They are the western end of the “ upper carrying- 
place,” on which, in the southwest part of Rock- 
land, is the site of the Indian town marked on 
John Smith’s map of 1614, “Norwich.” It was 
the abode of the great chief Bashabes, — Cham- 
plain calls him “ Bessabes’*; Gorges, ‘* Bashaba,” 
-——to whom all the Eastern chiefs and sagamores 
were su'ject. It was this Bashabes, who, June 
12, 1605, sent messengers to Capt. Waymouth, 
who was then in the “cod ” of St. George’s River, 
having just returned from his march inland to- 
wards the mountains. But Waymouth, having 
five Indian captives on board his ship, was 
suspicious, and declined the invitation, although 
Bashabes was waiting for him on the shore, 
less than half a mile distant. Had he visited 
the capital of the eastern Bashabes at that time 
the ghost of “ Norumbega” would probably 
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have been laid, for he would not have found a 
city of gilded palaces with pillars of crystal and 
silver, as described by Ingham, and so earnestly 
sought for by the early navigators, but he un- 
doubtedly would have found a large Indian 
village of wigwams, the abode of the greatest 
of the Eastern Indian monarchs. ] 

“T rode to Warren in company with 
Mr. Bosworth, who is building the meet- 
ing-house at Union. I assisted at the 
raising last month. He has got it pretty 
well covered in. After leaving Sterling 
the road and country were entirely new 
to me, and full of interest. Before me 
was a thick forest, behind me ‘ Madam- 
bettox’ and her sister hills faded away 
in the distance, and sank out of sight 
in the eastern horizon and behind the 
distant tree-tops.”’ 


[These were the hills noticed by the earliest 
explorers, — Gosnold in 1602, Champlain in 1604 
and 1605. Champlain calls them the mountains 
of Bedabedec. Waymouth, as we have seen, 
speaks of the “ very high mountains to the north, 
northeast of us.” The Popham expedition of 
1607 called them the “high mountains in on the 
land called Segochet”; and Capt. John Smith, in 
1614, calls them “the high mountains of Penob- 
scot,” and says, “You may well see them sixteen 
or eighteen leagues from their situation.” ] 

“T reached Mr. McGuire’s, Waldoboro, 
about eight o’clock, having rode seven- 
teen miles. 

“On the 4th I rode to Broad Cove, 
five miles. It being rainy I put up at 
Mr. Palmer’s. Some sixty German 
settlers were colonized by Thomas Fluker 
thirty or forty years ago, and it is now a 
thriving colony. At Mr. Palmer’s I met 
Mr. Miller, about seventy years old, a 
Mr. Walter, Mr. Ulmer, and quite a party 
of men and women who entertained me 
very courteously. 

“Tuesday, 5th, I set out from Mr. 
Palmer’s ; the weather was clear, but the 
roads very bad over the whole distance 
of twelve miles to Noble’s Bridge, Dame- 
riscotta. It would be a paradise to 
hunters, but not so enticing to travellers. 
James Noble came to Dameriscotta Falls 
in 1730, and built mills here. He mar- 
ried a sister of Col. Wm. Vaughn, and 
through her came into possession of a 
large tract of land.” 


[This was a portion of the John Brown territory, 
conveyed to Brown by the old Indian sagamore, 
nicknamed by Sir Francis Popham’s Somerset fish- 


erman at Muscongusand St. George’s, Capt. Fohn 
Somerset. He it was who welcomed the Plymouth 
Pilgrims in 1621. They mistook the sound of the 
name for Sam-o-set, thinking it an Indian name. 
The town of Nobleboro was incorporated in 1788 
and named in honor of James Noble and his 
brother, Col. Arthur Noble, the hero of Louisburg 
in 1745, who was killed at Minas in 1747.] 


“From here I rode through a forest of 
undulating land,— white oak, walnut, 
maple, with occasional pines and spruce. 
Seven miles to the head of Sheepsgut. 
There is quite a clearing here, land 
very fertile with fine intervales.” 


[This was probably near the celebrated Sheepscot 


farms, a settlement established under the admin- 


istration of the Duke of York in 1665, the ruins 
of which are so interestingly described in the 
ninth volume of the Maine Historical Society’s 
Collections, by the painstaking historian, Alex. 
Johnston, Esq., of Wiscasset. These and other 
remains of old settlements have been exagger- 
ated by certain wonder-working narrators into 
populous cities of a lost race inhabiting these 
shores in prehistoric ages ! ] 

“T fell in here with a Mr. Seth Brad- 
ford, and was glad of his company. He 
had his gun, and in our ride of sixteen 
miles all sorts of wild game were seen, — 
moose, deer, bears, together with flocks of 
partridges, almost as plenty as the summer 
flies. We shot what we wanted, and caught 
from one stream by the edge of our bridle 
path nine large salmon trout, in less than 
half an hour, which we carried with our 
game to Cobasy, and had cooked for our 
supper. 

“There are saw and grist mills at Co- 
basy owned by Dr. Gardner. ‘They are 
carried on by Benjamin Shaw, where we 
stopped. In the evening quite a party 
gathered at Mr.Shaw’s. We had dancing, 
singing, and games, quite a lively time, 
which we enjoyed in spite of our fatigue. 

“Wednesday, 6th. I setout alone from 
Cobasy ; rode four miles up the river to 
Bumby Hook [Hallowell]. This is the 
residence of Gen. William Lithgow, our 
member of Congress, and is a place of 
much wealth and culture, second only to 
Portland. An academy, started two years 
ago, is nearly completed. From here I 
rode ten miles in company with a Dr. 
Vaughn, and took dinner at Chandler’s 
tavern in Winthrop. New settlers are 
moving into this locality constantly; the 
land is rich and valuable. From here to 
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‘Amescogin’ River is twenty miles. Many 
farms and good stock of cattle. Put up 
at Mr. Harris’s in Lewiston. He ‘is one 
of the first settlers here ; came from Dra- 
cut, Mass., twenty-three years ago. The 
place is called ‘Harris Falls.’ About 
one hundred families in the town, — Pet- 
tingills, Garcelons, Mitchells, Harrises, 
and Reads. 

“My course from Winthrop was nearly 
south. The country spread out before 
me looking very beautiful in its autumnal 
garb, and opening into numerous clear- 
ings. The white snow-clad hills of New 
Hampshire rising out of the horizon, and 
the farther I advanced their outlines be- 
coming clear and distinct, although fifty 
miles away. ‘The farmhouses, mostly 
built of logs, sometimes were within 
neighborly distance from each other, and 
again miles intervened between the near- 
est neighbors. At almost every door 
smiling faces greeted me as I rode past, 
and often by the roadside cornfield or 
potato patch the ruddy-faced men and 
boys would hold me for a moment’s chat 
or a word of news. The apple orchards 
along the route were loaded with fruit. 
I regaled myself and horse with some of 
the abundant windfalls, and was treated 
to mug after mug of cider and apple-jack. 
In one of the doorways stood three or 
four young girls with their arms flung over 
each other’s shoulders, waving their hands 
and hats and cheering me lustily. 

“Thursday, 7th. I crossed the Ames- 
cogin River at Bakertown. Jacob Baker 
built mills here in 1775. From thence I 
travelled eleven miles to my sister Ful- 
ler’s in Hebron. ‘This part of the coun- 
try was settled mostly by people from 
Plymouth County. Hebron was incorpo- 
rated last year, formerly called Shepards- 
field, from the proprietor, Alexander 
Shepard of Plymouth. John Greenwood, 
Job Holmes, and other Old Colony 
people bought land of Shepard. I kept 
Thanksgiving with Mr. Fuller and family. 
They have eight children.” 

[Three of the sons were apprenticed to their 
uncle Hezekiah, and married and settled in 
Thomaston and vicinity. This sister Fuller lived 
to the ripe old age of ninety-one. } 

‘Saturday, gth. My sister and I went to 
Bucktown, nine miles, to my brother 





Job’s farm. He married in 1791 Han- 
nah Bryant, daughter of Stephen, who 
came to Maine from Halifax, Mass., 
1778. My brother Job has two girls, 
Lydia and Rebecca.” 


{Lydia married a Young, and died at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., Jan. 20, 1888, aged ninety-four. This 
Oxford family of Princes in later years became 
conspicuously connected with Maine’s political 
and industrial history. Two of the sons were 
presidents of the Maine Senate, and were other- 
wise distinguished, as were also their sons. ] 


“There are about 550 inhabitants in 
this town; the soil seems to be rich and 
fertile and bids fair to settle up rapidly. 
The people are all industrious and appear 
to be contented and happy in their forest 
homes. My sister and I returned to 
Hebron on Monday, the 11th. Wednes- 
day my sister had a spinning bee. 
About a dozen spinning wheels were 
brought to the house and were in opera- 
tion ; the girls vied with each other which 
should turn out the greatest number of 
skeins. In the eve the young men came, 
and a jolly time we all had. If Mr. 
Fuller did not kill the fatted calf, the 
refreshment table was furnished forth 
with plenty of other attractions and deli- 
cacies. The usual nine-o’clock retiring 
hour was extended into midnight. I 
had many warm adieus and kind wishes 
for the morrow’s journey. 

“One thing I can but admire in all 
these new settlements, the kind neigh- 
borly feeling that exists. It is in some 
respects like one large family. They 
assist each other in all their heavy work, 
all the neighbors and settlers for miles 
around joining their forces and uniting 
their labor in husking bees, house build- 
ing, wood clearing, etc., and the women 
in quilting and the like. When one 
farmer kills a cow or swine, the others 
take the parts that can be spared to 
them, and so time their butchering as to 
accommodate the community. Home- 
spun clothing is in general use, flax and 
wool being principally worn, very little 
cotton, as it is too expensive; calico 
seventy-five cents per yard, cotton cloth 
fifty cents. Farm hands are paid from 
eight to ten dollars per month, and 
female help fifty cents per week. There 
are no regular mails or post-offices except 
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in the few larger towns, and letters are 
carried by private partiés and delivered 
as opportunity offers. Spelling schools 
and singing schools are the indoor sports ; 
the outdoor amusements are gunning 
parties, sleighrides, and coasting on bob- 
sleds. 

“Thursday, 14th. I set out from Mr. 
Fuller’s in company with Mr. Hezekiah 
Ripley; we pass by Emery Mills and 
through Glosater; travelling being very 
bad we put up at Grey, having rode but 
twenty-eight miles. High land and good 
soil. ‘The White Mountains seem very 
near to us. 

“Friday, 15th. We set out from Grey. 
At Westbrook we met the Rev. Thos. 
Smith and Mr. Joseph Titcomb, riding 
out in a carriage. Mr. Smith is aged 
ninety-two. Says he has preached in 
Portland sixty-eight years.” 

[Mr. Smith came from Massachusetts, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College, May, 1727; died May, 
1795. Joseph Titcomb was a member of the 


Massachusetts Legislature with Mr. P. from 1806 
to 1811.] 


“We arrived at Wells about 7 Pp. M., 
having rode forty miles. This town was 
incorporated many years ago. Its Indian 
name was Webamit. A Baptist church 
under Elder Lord organized this year. 
Rev. John Wheelwright, who was banished 
from Boston with his sister-in-law Anne 
Hutchinson, settled here in 1643, where 
he owned a large tract of land. 

“Saturday, 16th. We set out from 
Wells, passing through Berwick, where 
we made a call on old John Sullivan, 
aged one hundred and two years; his 
wife, eighty.” 

[Sullivan’s two sons became governors, one of 
New Hampshire, the other of Massachusetts. ] 


“ Agamenticus lies in view off to the 
eastward. I have often seen these moun- 
tains from the sea as | coasted along 
shore. 

“We passed through Dover, Durham, 
New Market, to Exeter, where we put up ; 
distance, 42 miles. This is anold settle- 
ment. I visited an old house built about 
1650 by one John Gilman. His grand- 
son, Gen. Peter Gilman, owned and oc- 
cupied it during the Revolution. On one 
of the windows is the following record 


scratched with a diamond: ‘ Hon. Peter 
Gilman, Esq., and Mrs. Jane Prince were 
married September, 1761 ; Chandler Rob- 
bins and Jane Prince were married Oc- 
tober, 1761 ; Thomas Cary and Debbrah 
Prince were married September, 1783. 
Hannah Robbins, April 9, 1788.’ 1 sup- 
pose this Chandler Robbins was the pas- 
tor of Plymouth church.” 


[Gen. Peter Gilman had three wives. His last 
wife and widow, who died 1795, was Mrs. Jane 
(Bethum) Prince, widow of Dr. Moses Prince, of 
Boston, a brother of Rev. Thomas Prince, the 
annalist. They were the grandsons of Elder John 
Prince of Hull, Mass. Rev. Chandler Robbins, pas- 
tor of the First Church of Plymouth, married Miss 
Jane Prince, and Rev. Thomas Cary, of Newbury, 
married Miss Deborah Prince, daughters of the 
above-named Dr. Moses Prince. Samuel Cary, 
son of Thomas and Deborah Cary, was pastor of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, 1815. Chandler Robbins’s 
daughter Hannah, born 1768, was probably the 
person who wrote the above record on the window 
pane. She married, and lived at Marietta, Ohio. ] 


“Sunday, 17th. We set out from Exe- 
ter, passed through Kingston, Plastow, and 
dined at Haverhill ferry, a large, indus- 
trial town. From there we rode to Wil- 
mington and put up, 36 miles. 

“ Monday, 18th. Started at daybreak ; 
good travelling ; arrived at Boston, A. M., 
sixteen miles, through Woburn, Medford, 
and Charlestown. Saw the house where 
Count Rumford was born in 1753. His 
wife died in Concord, N. H., last year, 
and his only child, Sarah, has gone to join 
her father at Munich. A canal through 
this region has just been started.” 

[This was the old Middlesex Canal, connecting 
Boston with the Merrimac River at Lowell. It was 
not open for traffic until 1803, and never was 
profitable to its owners. It did business until the 
opening of the Boston and Lowell Railroad, when 
it languished, and surrendered its charter in 1852. | 


“IT stopped with my cousin, James 
Prince, who married Miss Gordon. He 
is U.S. marshal, the son of my uncle Job 
Prince. My father, Kimball Prince of 
Kingston, Mass., together with four 
brothers and one sister, were all born at 
Rocky Nook, Kingston. Their father was 
Capt. Job Prince, who married Abigail 
Kimball of Bridgewater, 1722. His father 
was Capt. Thomas Prince of Boston, who 
married Ruth Turner of Scituate, and had 
five children, viz., Thomas, James, Ruth, 
Benjamin, and Job.” 
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[Capt. Thomas Prince’s father was Elder John 
Prince of Hull, who came over previous to 1635. ] 

“My grandfather, Capt. Job Prince of 
Rocky Nook, Kingston, died at Jamaica, 
W. L., of the smallpox in 1734. ‘Three of 
his sons were sea captains residing in 
Boston. Capt. Job married Elisebeth 
Allen, died 1790.’ His mansion house was 
between McLean Street and Allen Street, 
West End, his estate reaching to Charles 
River. Capt. James, who married two 
wives, Miss Foster and Miss Jenks, died 
1759. My father administered on his 
estate. Capt. Christopher married a 
daughter of Hopestill Foster of Hollis 
Street. He lived on Newbury Street, now 
Washington. He was a royalist, and went 
with his family to Nova Scotia. I have 
often been.at my uncle Job’s mansion, 
once with my father in 1785. He had 
eight children,— Hezekiah, for whom I 
was named, Capt. Job, Jr., master of the 
big ship ‘ Massachusetts,’ Thomas, James, 
and Samuel ; also three daughters, Sarah, 
Elisebeth, and Abigal. My cousin James 
says the population of Boston is 20,000. 
He is in favor of a city government. 
Cousin Thomas and James escorted me 
round. We visited the site of the new 
State House on Beacon Hill. ‘They are 
digging away Monument Hill. We also 
crossed the new bridge to Cambridge. It 
will be open for travel in a few days. 

“This famous bridge is over 7,000 feet 
long and about 4o feet wide; the bridge 
proper stands on 180 piers; it will cost 
about $116,000. At Cambridge we visited 
the college buildings, conversed with Mr. 
Willard, the president, and Mr. Shapleigh, 
librarian. Called on a gent by the name 
of Craigie, who lives in an elegant house 
surrounded by trees and beautiful shrubs. 
The farm, which he purchased last year, 
contains two hundred acres.” 


[Andrew Craigie was a Scotchman. He was 
on Gen. Washington’s staff. He purchased the 
Vassal House in 1792, married Elisebeth Shaw 
of Nantucket, 1793, and died 1819, aged seventy. 
This venerable mansion, with eight acres of land, 
was afterwards owned by the poet Longfellow. | 


“T called on William Molineux and 
made a contract with him for next year.” 


[The father of this William Molineux was of 
Huguenot ancestry; died in Boston, 1774. He 
was, with the exception of Samuel Adams, the 


most prominent and influential of the Sons of 
Liberty. He resided in a beautiful mansion on 
the corner of Mount Vernon and Beacon Streets ; 
was one of the “tea party.” His son William 
purchased land in Camden, Me., in 1786, and 
moved there 1794. He erected a grist-mill and 
saw-mill, and a fine house on Molineux Lake, 
where he dispensed the most liberal hospitality. 
He sailed and fished from his birch canoe on the 
lake, and was drowned in front of his house, 
about 1800. Mr. Prince bought land of him, 
and worked for him frequently. } 


“In eve we visited Washington Gar- 
dens.” 

[This fashionable resort had formerly been the 
grounds of Col. James Swan, on Tremont Street 
north of West Street. He sold his city residence, 
and in 1780 purchased the Hatch estate in Rox- 
bury. He was one of the celebrated tea party 
in 1773, was likewise at Bunker Hill, and was 
wounded by the side of Gen. Warren. He was 
in Paris during the French Revolution, and was 
afterwards imprisoned there for debt, from 1808 
until the revolution of 1830 opened his prison 
doors. He died in Paris in 1831. His widow, 
Hepzibah C. Swan, a very eccentric lady, resided 
in the Roxbury mansion until her death, in 1825 
or 1829. Her son, James, married Caroline, 
youngest daughter of Gen. Knox. They resided 
in the Knox mansion, “ Montpelier,” at Thomas- 
ton, Me., where Swan died; his widow married 
the Hon. John Holmes, formerly U. S. senator 
from Maine, and remained in the old mansion 
until her death, in 1851. ] 


“Tuesday, 19th. Set out from Boston 
over my old familiar route at 4 P. M., a 
pleasant moonlight ride, and arrived at 
my father’s house at 9 P. M.” 

[His father lived to be eighty-eight years old, 
his mother to be ninety-six. } 

“My brother John lives at the home- 
stead with my parents. He married 
Elisebeth Sherman three years ago. ‘They 
have two girls, Anna and Mercy.” 

[Mrs. Mercy (Prince) Cushman, of Kingston, 
died 1887, aged ninety-five nearly; a son, Hon. 
Noah Prince of Kingston, died aged about ninety- 
two; a daughter, Mrs. Curtis, is now living, aged 
eighty-four. } 

‘“‘T visited my sister Sarah at Plympton. 
She married Perez Bradford, a descend- 
ant of Gov. Bradford; they have nine 
children. My sister Deborah married 
Elisha Washburn. ‘They live in King- 
ston and have three children,— Mary, 
Kimball, and Job.” 


[This sister Deborah died aged eighty-nine. 
This son Job lived to the age of ninety-four; the 
daughter Mary, to about seventy; another daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Sarah P. Snow, of Thomaston, to over 
ninety. Three of his family lived with their uncle 
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liezekiah Prince, and married and 
Thomaston. } 


settled at 


“Monday, Dec. 2. I left Kingston, 
passing through Taunton to Pawtucket ; 
distance, thirty-nine miles, 

“Tuesday, 3d. Crossed the river to 
Providence, R. I., and continued on to 
Plainfield, Conn., thirty-four miles. 

“ Wednesday, 4th. Set out from Plain- 
field, and it soon began to snow and 
drift badly; reached Preston, having 
lost my way in the storm; stopped at 
Mr. Lester’s ; went on to Tracy’s tavern 
and put up; thirteen miles. 

“Thursday, 5th. Set out from Tracy’s ; 
went through Norwich Landing, arriving 
at my brother Kimball’s, New London, in 
the afternoon; distance, eighteen miles. 

“JT stopped with my brother six days. 
He is a mason by trade. My brothers 
Noah, John, and brother-in-law Bradford 


were his apprentices some years ago. 
He married, 1784, the widow, Mrs. 


Lucretia (Hempstead) Colfax. 
have six boys. 

“My brother and I visited Fort Gris- 
wold, which was captured by Benedict 
Arnold, September, 1782. Capt. Ledyard 
and sixty soldiers of the garrison put to 
death after their surrender. Many evi- 
dences still exist of the traitor’s acts in 
the plunder and destruction of New 
London. In my ride from Norwich to 
New London I passed through the little 
Indian village, where dwel]! the last rem- 
nant of the Mohican tribe. ‘They have a 
neat little wooden church, their dwellings 
much the same as our Penobscot tribe 
at Bangor. ‘The famous chief Uncas 


They 


died about 1690. His remains lie 
buried in a little roadside graveyard in 
Norwich. 


“ Wednesday, Dec. 11. Set out from 
New London; crossed Seabrook Ferry ; 
went through Killingsworth to Guilford, 
where I put up; distance, forty-one miles. 
I find the country all along the coast 
pretty well settled with intelligent people ; 
most of them seem prosperous and happy. 

“Thursday, 12th. Set out from Guil- 
ford; took dinner at New Haven City, 
a thriving, nice-looking place, beautiful 
shade trees and gardens. Went on to 
Fairfield and put up; distance, thirty- 
seven miles. Many frame houses are 
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built all along the route, and the farmers 
busy at work. 

“ Friday, 13th. Set out from Fairfield ; 
passed through Stamford, and put up at 
East Chester. I find the roads improv- 
ing; made forty-three miles to-day quite 
easy ; my horse fresh and active as when 
I first started. 

“Saturday, 14th. Set out early from 
East Chester; crossed Kings Bridge, 
and by a smooth road along the North 
River and down Bowery Lane; that and 
Broadway are the two best roads leading 
to the city. At Bowery Village I called 
at the tavern and drank a tankard good 
old Dutch ale.” 


[This was near Cooper Institute and Vauxhall 
Garden, owned by John Jacob Astor in 1803. ] 


“Some of the old walls of the Stuyvesant 
mansion house, which was burned by 
the British, are yet standing, also the old 
pear-tree planted by the governor. From 
here to Bull’s Head and cattle yards is 
a mile and a half.” 

[This was near where the Bowery Theatre was 
built in after years. ] 

“The houses on Bowery Lane are small, 
with porches in front, the street lined 
with trees glistening with the scarlet 
autumn leaves, and between’ them 
glimpses of East River with a swarm of 
vessels and boats. I crossed North 
River by Hoboken ferry, thence to 
Hacknasack ferry, where I put up; 
distance, thirty miles. 

“Sunday, 15th. Crossed Hacknasack 
ferry, and from thence to the head of 
the Aguackanack to my brother Christo- 
pher’s in Patterson, on Passaic River ; 
distance, nine miles. Christopher Prince, 
my oldest brother, is a retired shipmas- 
ter, born 1751; married Lucy Colfax of 
New London in 1778; they had no 
children. 

“Tuesday, 17th. My brother took me 
to Passaic Falls and the factories there, 
which were a great curiosity tome. They 
cost $500,000 ; employ five hundred men 
on Marshal’s machinery works ; the cotten 
manufactory is carried by one water wheel, 
working some ten ‘thousand spindles ; 
cards, spins, and weaves two hundred 
pounds a day, dropping about fifty roils 
a minute. The jennies spin one hun- 
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dred and forty-four threads at once, the 
looms weave thirty yards a day. All the 
machinery so accurately adjusted that any 
part may be stopped and started again 
without interfering with other parts. ‘The 
water is conducted in a singular manner 
through a clevis in the rocks from the 
falls to the factory. We also visited the 
linen factory, four miles distant from this, 
which excited my curiosity nearly as 
much; one man here spins with forty- 
eight spools.” 

[This was Mr. Prince’s first experience with 
cotton mills. He afterwards, 1813, built and 
was part owner and overseer of a large cotton 
mill in Thomaston, Me.] 

“Having remained with my brother 
and his amiable companion until Dec. 
21, I set out again on my tour to the 
southward, passing through Newark, Elisa- 
bethtown, and on to Pascatua, thirty- 
three miles, and put up. 

“Sunday, 22d. Set out from Pascatua 
and rode to Princeton and Maidenhead. 
Stopped awhile to view the battle ground. 
There are quite a number of slaves in 
this State, but emancipation is strongly 
advocated.” 

{Laws for the gradual emancipation of slavery 
were not adopted in New Jersey until February, 
1804. New Jersey was the last to join the free 
states. | 

“From here proceeded to Trenton 
City, over the route of the two armies. 
Crossed the Delaware River and _pro- 
ceeded to Fallstown [Fallsington], where 
I put up; distance, forty-two miles, 
missing my way some five miles. 

“Monday morn, 23d. I rode into 
Philadelphia and spent the day there. 
The philanthropist, Stephen Girard, was 
pointed out to me. For sixty days dur- 
ing the late yellow-fever scourge he de- 
voted his whole time in the crowded 
hospitals at Brush Hill; more than forty- 
five hundred people out of a population 
of twenty-five thousand died from Aug. 
1 to Nov. 9. 

“President Washington and his Cabi- 
net advisers were objects of my curiosity. 
I had seen Washington when he was in 
Boston in the fall of 1789. He is now, 
as he was then, a tall, superb, well-made 
man, slightly corpulent, but straight and 
dignified im his manners. He was a fine 


rider on horseback. His dress coat was 
buttoned to his chin, his buckskin breeches 
and top-boots fitted him perfectly. Gen. 
Knox, I thought, imitated him closely in 
dress. Knox recognized me, and greeted 
me cordially. I had met him at Thomas- 
ton a few times, where he is now erecting 
a stately mansion on his estate, the Waldo 
patent. 

“ Philadelphia streets are laid out like 
a checkerboard, and many of them are 
bordered by the original forest trees that 
the early settlers left standing when they 
laid out the streets through the forest. I 
took a look at the members of Congress 
in their seats, visited the museum, and 
the grave of Franklin, who died some 
three years since. 

“The English and French war has 
caused much party feeling all through the 
country. People will take sides, some 
with one country, some with the other, 
and members of Congress are divided in 
opinion. ‘The Federal party sympathizes 
with England, and the anti-Federal with 
France. I think Washington will be sus- 
tained in his opposition to the intrigues 
of Genet, although it is evident that the 
English are as hostile towards us as ever. 
Notwithstanding the treaty of peace, they 
still retain possession of our western forts 
and refuse to give them up, and continue 
to impress our seamen as boldly as ever. 

“Since the election last January, the 
Federal party have grown stronger. Most 
of our New England members are identi- 
fied with that party, although Jefferson 
Madison, Monroe, Clinton, Burr, and 
other anti-Federals are very strong and 
influential men; they are in favor of an 
open Senate, which the Federals oppose. 
Jefferson has decided not to remain in 
the Cabinet another term. 

‘“« Politics is the all-absorbing theme. I 
can see that each party is jealous of the 
other. I believe that both are friendly to 
the letter of the Constitution. 

“Gen. Knox introduced me to Mr. 
Bingham, who has just purchased a million 
acres of wild land on the upper Kenne- 
bec and fifty-two townships east of 
Penobscot. He wished me to act as his 
agent in surveying and settling these 
lands, but I had entered into other en- 
gagements, and was obliged to decline.” 
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{ William Bingham was considered the richest 
man in America, and his wife had the reputation 
of being the most beautiful and captivating lady 
in the land. He had one son and five daughters. 
Two of his daughters married the brothers, Alex- 
ander and Henry Baring, London bankers, — 
Alexander Baring becoming Lord Ashburton. 
The three other daughters married in America, 
viz., Gilmore of Baltimore, and Willing and Hare 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Bingham bought, through 
Gen. Knox, the above-named wild lands of Maine 
for the sum of $311,250, on condition that he 
should settle forty families on each township 
within seven years, These inland townships were 
slow in settling up. For thirty-five years the sal-s 
on the Kennebec were not sufficient to pay the 
taxes, and it is doubtful if the Bingham specula- 
tion was a success. Mr. Prince again met the 
Binghams at Thomaston in 1796, when they were 
on a visit to Gen. Knox. The father removed to 
England, and died there 1806. 

The yellow-fever scourge mentioned by Mr. 
Prince was a frightful pestilence. More than half 
the population fled from the fever-stricken city, 
and most of those who remained kept secluded 
in their houses. The silence of the deserted 
streets was broken only by the rumble of the 
death-carts. Whole families perished in their 
houses, neglected and unknown. Stephen Girard 
left the comforts of his own home, and for sixty 
days acted as nurse in the crowded, fetid hospi- 
tals, bringing in the sick in his arms, carrying out 
and burying the dead with his own hands, and 
feeding others in their houses. ] 


“Tuesday, the 24th. I left Philadel- 
phia; crossed the floating bridge ; a fine 
pleasant day. 

“From Philadelphia I had a pleasant 
ride through a fine country; the settlers 
are mostly Germans, a kind-hearted, hos- 
pitable people. I reached Dilworth and 
Birmingham Church about noon. ‘This is 
the site of the battle of Brandywine, 
which occurred sixteen years ago. I 
took dinner at Mrs. James Davis’s. The 
locality where Lafayette, now a prisoner at 
Olmutz, was wounded was pointed out to 
me. Some of the ravages of that battle 
are still visible. I crossed Dodd’s ford 
and put up at Christiana, Del., thirty-six 
miles from Philadelphia. 

“Wednesday, 25th. Set out from Chris- 
tiana, crossed Iron Hill to the head of 
Elk River, the riding bad; passed 
Charlestown, missed my way, and _ lost 
some three miles, and finally reached the 
Susquehanna River, where I put up, 
making a distance of twenty-nine miles. 
I find quite a difference between the 
society in New York and New England 
and Pennsylvania. The Eastern people 


seem more nervous and active, always on 
the move. The older of the Dutch set- 
tlers were an exception ; they were more 
corpulent, less active, and looked as 
sleepy as their peaked roof yellow dwell- 
ings. The Pennsylvanians with their 
plain garbs and silent ways were to me in- 
teresting and impressive. In the country 
towns some of the customs and _ habits 
would strike the Puritan of New England 
as peculiar and very objectionable. ‘Their 
farming tools and implements are many 
years behind New England. Their soil, 
however, is very fertile and smooth. 

“ Thursday, 26th. I crossed the Sus- 
quehanna ferry, where I fell in company 
with Mr. Printice of North Carolina. We 
kept company, reaching Bushtown to 
dinner, and then proceeded on. Mr. 
Printice broke his axletree, which de- 
tained us four hours. We reached the 
Red house and put up ; distance, twenty- 
nine miles. 

“ Friday, 27th. We set out from the 
Red house and arrived at Baltimore, dis- 
tance thirteen miles, Mr. Printice having 
broken down twice on the way. We 
were detained here during Saturday re- 
pairing Mr. Printice’s gig. Baltimore har- 
bor is frozen over, and navigation entirely 
suspended. Were it not for this draw- 
back, Baltimore would have rivalled Phil- 
adelphia and perhaps New York in busi- 
ness and population. There are many 
rich merchants here. It has the only 
bank existing south of Philadelphia. The 
president and principal owner is William 
Patterson. I saw him, his wife and 
daughter, riding in their carriage with a 
liveried driver and footman. The com- 
mercial character of the people is much 
like that of the East, except a spirit of 
political controversy and baleful partisan- 
ship.” 

[ Mr. Patterson, here referred to, was the father 
of Miss Elisebeth Patterson, who was born Feb. 
6, 1785, and married Christmas eve, 1803, to 
Jerome Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon. Jerome, 


like his brother, was divorced from his wife, and 
married again in Europe. ] 


“Sunday, 29th. We crossed the rope 
ferry, and rode through an almost inter- 
minable forest for thirty-five miles to 
Bladensburg, where we put up; scarcely 
any inhabitants along the whole route. 
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“ Monday, 3oth. We rode to the place 
intended for the new Federal City. It is 
yet nothing but a forest, with here and 
there long lines of felled trees where the 
streets are to be. A few workmen’s 
shanties stand clustered near the Capitol 
building and the President’s house, 
neither of which has scarcely reached 
above the foundation walls, and it is said 
$200,000 have already been expended. 
A hotel and a few other buildings are in 
course of erection. It is a dismal place 
enough, swampy and wet. They intend 
to name the city ‘Washington.’ We 
dined at Georgetown, from thence crossed 
the Potomac River, and proceeded on to 
Alexandria and Colchester, passing two 
miles south of Washington’s home, Mt. 
Vernon, making a distance of thirty-three 
miles. 

“Tuesday, 31st. We crossed the ferry 
at Colchester on the ‘Occoquan,’ over 
miserable roads, and through a more 
miserable, God-forsaken region of hu- 
manity, until our arrival at Fredericks- 
burg, where we crossed the ferry and 
put up, making a distance of thirty-five 
miles. 

“ Wednesday, Jan. 1st,1794. We set 
out from Fredericksburg, riding some 
miles along the banks of the Rappahan- 
nock River, where are some fine planta- 
tions, with fields of tobacco, corn, and 
grain. We dined at a thrifty, hospitable 
planter’s at Bowling Green. He has 
one hundred slaves, sells a great many to 
go South. . From here we rode to the 
Mattapony River and put up at May 
Oakes in the southern part of Carline 
County, having made a distance of thirty- 
five miles. 

“From Alexandria to Fredericksburg 
the travelling was bad, the settlers un- 
thrifty, and society in a bad state. At 
Fredericksburg I noticed a change for 
the better. The soil on both sides of 
the Rappahannock very fertile. Vessels 
drawing twelve feet of water ascend the 
river to this place. Splendid forests of 
white oak adorn both sides of the river 
for miles. Washington’s mother was 
buried here four years ago. I visited 
her grave.” 

(Mr. Prince in after years remembered the 
“splendid forests of white oak,” and in 1830, 


when the shipbuilding interests of his home in 
Maine became crippled from want of oak timber, 
he chartered a vessel and sent her to this river 
for a supply. It was an experiment, anda suc- 
cessful trade soon sprang up and was very essen- 
tial for the continuation of shipbuilding. ] 


“From Fredericksburg to Bowling 
Green our route was over a somewhat bet- 
ter road, through a slightly rolling country. 
Large fields of tobacco all along the way, 
and the negroes rolling the barrels along 
the road to market. From Bowling 
Green to the Mattapony River the country 
was more level, with stunted pines, black- 
jack, and slashes. 

“Thursday, 2d. Rode to Hanover 
Court House and dined. 

“The old weather-worn brick Court 
House at Hanover is a revered relic of 
Revolutionary times. Hanover Court 
House was quite a populous town when 
Richmond was a wilderness, and came 
near. being selected for the capital. This 
was the birthplace and home of Patrick 
Henry. ‘The old tavern where we dined 
was once kept by his father-in-law Shelton, 
and Patrick Henry it is said kept the bar. 
The jail is almost crumbling to pieces. 
Although the early life of Patrick Henry 
was not promising, he became one of the 
most famous of the orators and statesmen 
of his time. He was the author of the 
first protest against the English Stamp 
Act, and when advocating his protest he 
defiantly referred King George III. to 
‘Cesar and his Brutus,’ and to ‘ Charles 
the First and his Cromwell,’ regardless of 
the cries of ‘ treason.’ 

“From Hanover Court House to near 
Richmond the road is over marshes, 
swamps, and slashes, and the corduroy 
roads more tedious than the bad ones we 
have already passed.” 


[Henry Clay was born about four miles from 
Hanover Court House. He was at this time 
about eighteen years of age, a clerk in the Chau- 
cery Court at Richmond. ] 


“During this bewildering ride we 
missed our way, but finally arrived at 
Richmond, after having travelled forty- 
two miles.” 


[The distance from Hanover Court House to 
Richmond is about sixteen or seventeen miles, 
whearas they rode about thirty miles after leaving 
Hanover Court House. They must have gone up 
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the South Anna or down the Pamunkey some ten 
or fifteen miles. They passed over the ground 
where Gen. McClellan fought his seven days’ 
battles in June, 1862, and where Gen. Grant fought 
the bloody strife at Cold Harbor, two years later. | 


“Friday, the 3d. I parted with my 
companion. We had kept company for 
seven days, and travelled more than 220 
miles, through woods, and fields, and 
swamps, taking down and putting up 
furlongs of Virginia fences, and fording 
numerous rivers and streams, and patch- 
ing up long distances of the corduroy roads 
ere we could pass over them. The un- 
meaning chatter and grimaces of the 
slaves, when we tried to get any informa- 
tion, were anything but amusing; and 
many of their owners spoke a jargon 
almost as difficult to understand. Yet 
the people here are, as in fact I have 
found them throughout my whole journey, 
generous and hospitable. 

“Virginia, in point of population and 
political influence, stands the first among 
the States of the Union. The seat of 
government was changed from Williams- 
burg to Richmond, and this fine inland 
city became the capital of Virginia about 
adozen years ago. It was burnt by 
Benedict Arnold in 1781. It had then 
about 1,800 inhabitants, half blacks. It 
now has some 5,000. The new brick 
Capitol building, with its portico end 
studded with columns reaching to the 
eaves, is a fine architectural structure, 
differing somewhat from our American 
style. ‘The plans were procured by Jef- 
ferson while he was in Europe, and it is 
much admired. ‘The building stands in 
a public square, surrounded by a large 
number of the old original forest trees. 

“ After crossing the James River ferry 
to Manchester, I proceeded on into Pow- 
haton County, a distance of thirty miles, 
and arrived at the end of my long but 
pleasant and instructive journey of more 
than 1,200 miles. I found my brother 
Noah, with his wife and two children, 
well and pleasantly located. He married 
Ann A. Ellmore of Manchester in 1788. 
He has fifteen slaves. I find that the 
slaves in Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia are apparently lightly worked, com- 
fortably clothed and fed, and seemingly 
happy; their happiness probably is ina 


great measure animal and sensual. Their 
amusements are of the simplest kind. 
There is a general disposition among the 
slaveholders favoring emancipation. The 
example of the North in liberating their 
slaves is doing its work, and the rest of 
the states, I am confident, will soon set 
their negroes free. The Virginia roads, 
except those near a city or large town, 
are most wretchedly bad, and what re- 
pairs are made are generally left to the 
discretion and inclination of the slave. 
Politics and sports seem to be the sole 
objects of the well-to-do whites. Their 
social inclinations and their somewhat 
isolated situations often prompt the con- 
vivial planter, when his white neighbors 
are engaged or beyond his reach, to send 
out to the nearest crossroad tavern, and 
invite any transient stranger who may 
chance to be stopping there to make him 
a visit. My travelling companion and 
myself were made the participants of one 
of these humorous instances of a Virginia 
planter’s desire for company. While we 
were stopping for the night in Carline 
County, we received a polite note from a 
planter by the name of Stapleton to visit 
him at his house, a few miles distant. 
The note was brought to us by a negro 
with a carriage and lantern, who con- 
ducted us to his master’s house, and 
returned with us to the tavern at mid- 
night. We were princely entertained, 
and amused by the stories of our host, 
who claimed to be a descendant of Po- 
cahontas, and stated that his plantation 
was a part of Powhaton’s hunting grounds. 
I wondered much at the strong attach- 
ment exhibited by the negro slaves 
toward their masters and the family, even 
in those cases where I could see that the 
masters little deserved such affection. 
Their religious services are wild, and at 
times almost raving ; indulged more as a 
habit than in reverence. The poor whites, 
or ‘crackers’ as they are called, are but 
little in advance of the negro. They are 
descended from criminals, imported and 
kidnapped laborers sent to America in 
early days. They were not exactly slaves, 
but indentured. The lash was as freely 
applied to them as to the negroes. Asa 
general rule these persons on release be- 
come vagabonds. They were. lazy and 








shiftless, and were the legitimate progeni- 
tors of the ‘mean white trash’ so con- 
temptible even in the eyes of the negro 
slaves. Southern people who are opposed 
to emancipation point to these ‘low- 
downers’ as examples of what the slaves 
if free will become, and thus the whole 
country be overrun with a lawless set of 
pariahs and vagabonds. 

“The upper class at the South, whether 
planters, merchants, or professional men, 
are not as a general thing workers, but 
rather idlers and absorbed in politics and 
amusements. They are commonly tall, 
thin, sallow-complexioned, muscles some- 
what relaxed, large bushy whiskers, fond 
of smoking, horse-racing, cock-fighting, 
gander-pulling, barbecues, hunting, mint 
sling, etc. Their queer modes of ex- 
pression and dialect are learned from 
their early and constant association with 
their slaves. Horseback riding is gen- 
eral with males and females, commonly 
riding double, and sometimes thribble. 
Their cattle are poor and scrawny, their 
swine long-legged and long-snouted. I 
joined but few of their hunting parties ; 
they cannot compare with such sports in 
the forests of Maine.” 


[This lack of interest in their hunting parties, 
in a young man of twenty-one, the owner of a fast 
horse, a capital horseman, and a good shot, is per- 
haps only partly explained in the last sentence. ] 


Here end our extracts from Mr. Prince’s 
diary. The reader will not fail to notice 
the indifference of the young traveller 
to the objectionable features of negro 
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slavery. The institution was then no- 
where regarded as so brutal, unnatural, 
and unrepublican as it proved itself to 
be. That it would, like a bloodhound, 
ever jump at the throat of the Federal 
Union, never entered into the mind of 
man. The opinion then entertained 
concerning the quiet and satisfied condi- 
tion of the slaves was suddenly dispelled 
in 1800, when the Gabriel insurrection 
broke out in the neighborhood of Rich- 
mond. It was this defeated insurrection 
that prompted John Randolph to say, 
“ The night bell is never heard to toll in 
the city of Richmond but the anxious 
mother presses her infant more closely to 
her bosom.” 

Our traveller spent twenty-two days 
very pleasantly, and his journal contains 
many scenes and incidents that occurred, 
showing the habits and customs of Vir- 
ginians in 1794. On Saturday, Jan. 25, 
1794, having disposed of his horse and 
equipments, he proceeded to Richmond 
and took passage on board the schooner 
‘‘ Betsey,’ Noah Stoddard, master. They 
reached Hampton Roads on the 3oth, 
and stood out to sea, and arrived at Fair- 
haven, Mass., on the 3d of February. 
Here Mr. Prince left the vessel, hired a 
conveyance, and reached his father’s 
house in Kingston on the 4th, where he 
spent the rest of the winter. Early in 
the spring, with his two apprentices, he 
proceeded to Boston, took passage for 
Thomaston, and arrived April 8 at the 
house of his landlord, Isaiah Tolman, 
whence he had started five months be- 
fore. 





COMFORT. 
By Clifford Trembly. 


Or from despair uplift a fainting soul? 


W 2 orton thou pour balm into the bleeding heart, 


Know first thyself the pain of sorrow’s smart, 
And what it means to faint far from the goal. 
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The Massachusetts State Building. 


MASSACHUSETTS AT THE 





WORLD'S FAIR. 


By E. C. Hovey. 


HENEVER the demand _ has 

been made upon the Common- 

wealth of Massachusetts to 

compete with her sister states in the 
bringing together of such of her products 
and results of the industry and enterprise 
of her citizens as shall best attest to ber 
progress and development, she has always 
cheerfully entered the lists. In such en- 
deavors to assert her position in the 
sisterhood of states, she has never lacked 
the cheerful aid and enthusiastic support 

f her many sons and daughters, who, 
with just pride, have combined to achieve 
that result to which they believe their 
state to be justly entitled. 

Massachusetts gave her cheerful in- 
dorsement to the Centennial of 1876, 
from which she returned, covered with 
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honor, and with her prestige, already uni- 
versally acknowledged, greatly enhanced. 
Her citizens, therefore, acting through 
their representatives in the Legislature of 
1891, most willingly gave their support 
in aid of an appropriation, the purpose of 
which was to enable the Commonwealth 
to participate in the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. This first appropriation, 
amounting to seventy-five thousand 
dollars, was by the two succeeding Legis- 
latures increased, so that the total sum 
at the disposal of the Board of Man- 
agers, representing the Commonwealth, 
amounted to one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars. 

As the labors of the commission are now 
nearing completion, it may be of interest 
to the readers of the New ENGLAND 
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Exhibit of the Granite Manufacturers’ Association of Quincy. 


MacazinE to learn the nature of the work 
which has been accomplished, and to be 
informed of such facts as may enable 
them to judge whether the results attained 
have proved to be of sufficient benefit to 
the Commonwealth as to have justified 
the expenditure of such a sum of money. 

It must, at the outset, be conceded 
that in certain of the great departments 
of an international exposition, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts could not 
rightfully be expected to hold a very prom- 
inent place. No son of the state, how- 
ever loyal he might be, would for one 
moment expect from her a great display 
of precious stones or valuable ores, 
though he might rightfully hope to see 
her holding a high position in an exhibit 
of the products of quarries. Nor could 
any one look forward with pleasure to a 
competition in agriculture between Mas- 
sachusetts and some of the states in the 
far West, whose very existence depends 
upon their crops. Nature has given to 
the state a surface covered to a large de- 
gree with rocks and bowlders, and has 
not compensated for the loss which this 
has brought to her agriculture by enclosing 
therein minerals and ores of a high com- 
mercial value. From these very rocks, 
however, are quarried as good stone for 
building purposes as are to be found in 
any state of the Union, and the reports 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington show, by their statistics, 
that Massachusetts stands surprisingly 


high on the list in many elements which 
go to make good farming. Still, in both 
of these departments the exhibits from 
Massachusetts must at best be neces- 
sarily small, and in comparison insignifi- 
cant. 

It is in the great departments of manu- 
factures, machinery, and liberal arts that 
the citizens of Massachusetts will always 
confidently expect her to be among the 
first, — those departments which illustrate 
the energy and perseverance of business 
men, attest to the genius and inventive 
faculties of mechanics, and bear testi- 
mony to good works in education and 
benevolence. To these departments 
must be added those other two which 
perhaps do not properly belong to either 
of the three departments named, — those 
of fine arts and horticulture. For brev- 
ity’s sake it may be well to classify the 
exhibits which were made in the Fisher- 
ies Building, as well as those which were 
seen in the Transportation department, 
as belonging to the greater department of 
Manufactures, and to consider the exhib- 
its of electrical appliances as being but 
part of the display of Mechanic Arts. 

There was in the centre of the space 
assigned to the Commonwealth for her 
exhibit in the department of Agriculture 
a glass case of but small dimensions, the 
contents of which, however, attracted 
very great attention, —an exhibit of which 
the state may well be proud, and one 
whose educational benefit will certainly 
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prove to be far-reaching. This case, con- 
tributed by the Gypsy Moth Commission, 
contained a small tree on which the taxi- 
dermist’s art had placed the worm, to rid 
the state of which the commission has 
spent so much money, the leaves on 
which it feeds, and the birds which are 
its enemies. Here was told the whole 
story of the struggle which has been 
going on for several years. From this 
small case the visitors from other states 
could learn the lesson which has cost the 
Commonwealth so many dollars to acquire, 
—money, however, well spent, not only for 
her citizens, but for those of other 
states, who had thus before them 
the results of the work done by this 
commission. 

In this same section, set apart 
for the agricultural exhibit of Mas- 
sachusetts, were to be seen some 
very interesting photographs of 
crops raised in various parts of the 
state through the use of different 
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before stated, placed the Comomnwealth 
in a very creditable position in the list of 
the states of the Union. 

The most complete and scientifically 
the most interesting and valuable collec- 
tion illustrating the mineralogy and 
petrography of the state which has ever 
been made was sent to the Exposition ; 
and to the scientific cube collection in 
the building-stone exhibit, Massachusetts 
furnished over one quarter. ‘These dis- 
plays were in no wise commercial; they 
formed a collection of specimens taken 
from the quarries and rocks of Massa- 

chusetts. They numbered in all over 
one thousand, and were a decided 
credit to the state and of great inter- 
est to the geologist. 

In the Journal of Geology there 
appears from the pen of Mr. R. A. F. 
Penrose, Jr., a professor in Chicago 
University, an article entitled “ Ex- 
hibits in the Mines and Mining Build- 
ing.” In this, referring generally to 








fertilizers, some 
different vegetables, and some very note- 
worthy and highly creditable bundles of 


worthy specimens of 


leaf tobacco. Added to these there were 
displayed a variety of statistics taken 
from the last report of the national 
department in Washington, which, as 


The Washburn & Moen Exhibit. 


the exhibits of the New England states, 
and particularly, so far as this quotation 
is concerned, to that from Massachusetts, 
he uses these words: “The exhibits of 
the New England states are naturally 
representative of less economic value 
than those of some of the other states, 
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because, with the exception of building 
and ornamental stones, most of their 
mining products are of subordinate im- 
portance; but at the same time, they 
display what they have in a systematic 
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lished the importance of Quincy, one of 
the newer cities in the Commonwealth, 
as a great granite centre. One lesson 


taught by this exhibit the public knew 
not of: 


the manufacturers of Quincy, 
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The Mason & Hamlin Exhibit. 


and consistent manner. The Massachu- 
setts exhibit is thoroughly characteristic 
and well arranged, showing not only the 
economic products, but also many rocks 
and minerals of purely scientific in- 
terest.” 

In the department of Manufactures 
was to be seen an exhibit made under the 
auspices of the Quincy Granite Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which showed this 
well-known granite and its eminent qual- 
ities for monumental work. A large 
number of examples testified to the high 
degree of polish which this granite is 
capable of taking, and once again estab- 


wishing to keep the principal industry of 
their city well before the world, combined 
together with one common purpose. Lay- 
ing aside all possible jealousies, the 
various firms composing the association, 
to the number of over one hundred, ap- 
pointed a committee to arrange for the 
exhibit and to decide on the twenty firms 
who should make the articles to be dis- 
played. Actuated solely by a strong local 
pride, these manufacturers co-operated 
heartily one with the other, and the 
results are the best possible evidence 
of the spirit with which they did their 
work. 
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To the collection of paintings, of sculp- 
ture, and of architectural drawings and de- 
signs, in the Fine Arts section of this great 
Exposition, the artists and architects of 
Massachusetts furnished specimens of 
their works, upon which the awards have 
not as yet been officially and publicly de- 
clared, though there is at hand a sufficient 
degree of information to warrant the pre- 
diction that the Massachusetts artist and 
architect will have no cause to complain. 

The contribution of the Commonwealth 
to the department of Horticulture was 
confined entirely to a display of plants 
within the Horticultural Building, though 
not a few exhibits were made both within 
and without the glass enclosure of this 
beautiful structure by individual nursery- 
men and horticulturalists from different 
parts of the state. 

The exhibits in the Fisheries Building 
were entirely of a private or municipal 
nature. The city of Gloucester, having 
been granted a central and very desirable 
location within which to tell the story of 
her progress in her principal industry, did 
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When we enter the precincts of the 
three great departments of Manufactures, 
Machinery, and Liberal Arts, words fail 
to tell the story of the part which the 
Commonwealth there played. 

In pianos and other musical instru- 
ments she furnished one tenth of the 
exhibits ; and when the final report of the 
Bureau of Awards shall have been written, 
it will disclose the fact that the instru- 
ments sent to Chicago from her factories 
received high praise and commendation 
for their excellence. 

The display of Chickering & Sons, 
of which an illustration is given with this 
article, was worthy of this world-renowned 
house; and the displays of other Mas- 
sachusetts manufacturers were no _ less 
complete. Mason & Hamlin exhibited 


not only their pianos, but a large collec- 
tion of the organs with which their 
names have been longer identified. 

To the display of domestic manufacture 
of cotton and woollen fabrics she contrib- 
uted over one quarter of all which were 
Her cotton cloths and her 


on exhibition. 
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so in a manner which reflected great 
credit upon her citizens. 


1See article on ‘‘ New England Art at the World’s 
Fair,” by William Howe Downes, in the New ENGLAND 
MaGazinE for May, 1893.— Eviror. 
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woollen fabrics, true to their world-wide 
reputation, established once again the su- 
premacy of Massachusetts in the spinning 
and weaving of these two great staples. 
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If to the exhibits of factories situated in 
‘Massachusetts were added those of mills 
located in other New England states, but 
owned by citizens of the Commonwealth 
and operated by her business men, it 
would no doubt appear that it was the 
money and brains of Massachusetts which 
carried on the business of more than one 
half of the mills whose products were dis- 
played in this section. Here were the 
exhibits of the Pacific Mills at Lawrence, 
one of the oldest and most successful 
mills of the country; of the Arlington 
Mills, whose product of woollen dress 
goods is to be seen in every state of the 
Union ; and numberless other factories 
whose names are the very synonyms of 
excellence in manufacture and of honesty 
in value. 

In this same building was the exhibit 
of the Waltham Watch Company, whose 
factory is probably the largest of its kind 
in the world, and whose daily output is 
two thousand finished watches. Within 
the space occupied, in cases arranged 

side by side, was to be seen the 
result of one day’s labor, each 
watch in perfect running order. 
The machinery, in many cases the 
invention of employees of this 
factory, attracted constant atten- 
tion by reason of its great inge- 
nuity. It was interesting to see 
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tion was not human. The historical 
exhibit made by this firm was most in- 
structive. The watches, resting in their 
separate case, silently and without ex- 
planation told the story of the rise and 
development of this most valuable indus- 
try, and one could but be impressed with 
the wonderful progress which has been 
made in the manufacture of watches, for- 
merly a decided luxury, but now right- 
fully considered an absolute necessity. 
Statistics are not at hand by which any 
comparisons may be made to show the 
relative position which Massachusetts 
held in the great department of Me- 
chanic Arts. Almost side by side with 
exhibits of two of the largest manufactures 
of looms was one made under the aus- 
pices of one of our largest cotton fac- 
tories. Here it was that the visitor could 
see cotton turned into cloth,—an opera- 
tion which is always sure to call forth a 
high degree of interest and curiosity, as 
does the process of turning the —_¢ 
raw material, leather, into the | 
finished shoe. On the main 
aisle of the Machinery Building, 
directly opposite to each other, 
were to be seen two exhibits @ 
of Massachusetts corporations, \ 
each making cloth on looms 
of its own manufacture, and it 
may be doubted if within 
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The Waltham Watch Company Exhibit. 


the crowds which would centre about this 
exhibit, watching with eager curiosity and 
great delight the action of this machin- 
ery, which seemed like perfect automa- 
tons. One could scarcely disabuse him- 
self of the thought that the piece of steel 
which silently picked up a screw or a 
jewel to place it in its own proper posi- 


this building there was any exhibit which 
was more popular than were these two. 
The weaving of cotton cloth, of woollen 
goods, of carpets, and of silk stuffs 
always appeals to the visitor to a great 
exposition, and these two corpora- 
tions, as also the one above men- 


tioned, are to be congratulated on the 
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completeness and thoroughness with 
which they carried out every detail of 
their exhibits. The exhibits of the 
Knowles Loom Works and the Crompton 
Loom Works of Worcester, no less than 
those of the Lowell Machine Shop and 
the Kitson Manufacturing Company, both 
of Lowell, these last two being made 
under the auspices of the well-known 
Boott Mills of the same city, were rich 
contributions to the exhibits of the Com- 
monwealth, having for their purpose the 
establishing of her claim as one of the 
most important states, if, indeed, not the 
principal state, in the Union, in the man- 
ufacture of cotton, wool, and silk machin- 
ery. To the exhibit of the manufactures 
of cotton, as made under the auspices of 
the Boott Mills, were added some very 
interesting statistics of the output of this 
most important factory, and statements 
showing to how many portions of the 
globe its product is sent. 

In this same department, though in 
another building, were to be seen the 
various processes of the manufacture of 
shoes. In this Shoe and Leather Build- 
ing were collected the product of that 
great manufacturing industry of Massa- 
chusetts. This covered not only the 
manufacture of the leather shoe, but of 
that other important article, the rubber 
shoe. In both of these the Common- 
wealth still remains pre-eminent. The 
great shoe centres of the state did them- 
selves full credit in their displays. The 
history of shoemaking as shown by one 
of the exhibits, that of the E. & A. H. 
Batcheller Co., was by no means the least 
salient feature of the Shoe and Leather 
Building, showing as it did the progress 
achieved, especially in the last few dec- 
ades. 

Within the Machinery Building were 
to be seen numberless other machines 
exhibited by Massachusetts firms or cor- 
porations. The limits of this article do 
not, however, permit that each, worthy 
though it be, should be noticed. ‘To the 
great department of Electricity the Com- 
monwealth furnished her full quota of 
strength and interest. The exhibits of 
telephones and of electric motors of all 
sorts and descriptions bore testimony to 
the valuable additions which Massachu- 
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setts men and money have made to elec- 
trical appliances and electrical science, 
the science whose mysteries are yet so 
far from solution. Within its artistic and 
classic building the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company had collected together an 
exhibit which showed not only the tele- 
phone as it is to-day, but placed before 
the visitor statistics and instruments which 
served to carry to his mind the progress 
and development of telephony during the 
years since the speaking telephone was 
first publicly shown. 

The exhibit made by the General 
Electric Company, one of whose plants is 
located in Lynn, and whose general busi- 
ness interests centre in Boston as much 
as in New York, was one of the most 
significant contributions to the collection 
of electrical apparatus and machinery 
in Chicago. Not only did they make 
a regular exhibit in the Electrical 
Building, but their motors and _ their 
electrical machinery were to be seen in 
many parts of the grounds, furnishing 
power to the intermural railway and to 
the sliding sidewalk, as well as light to 
many of the buildings, and to the battle- 
ship “Illinois.” This was not alone evi- 
dence of the variety of branches of elec- 
trical science in which this company is 
engaged, but a tribute as well to the ser- 
vice which, even under most annoying 
conditions, they were able to render. 

When one, remembering the beautiful 
and awe-inspiring displays which were 
made at night in the Court of Honor, 
recalls that in 1876, at the time of the 
Centennial, electric lighting was practi- 
cally unknown, and that telephony was 
then for the first time brought to the at- 
tention of the public, he finds himself 
wondering what the scientists will, during 
the succeeding seventeen years, be able 
to accomplish with this weird and even 
now imperfectly understood fluid. 

In the Liberal Arts department the 
old Commonwealth was true to her tra- 
ditions and to her past history, proving 
that during the years which have passed 
away since the last great American Expo- 
sition she has not been going backwards, 
but has been steadily progressing in a 
way deserving the admiration of her 
children. It can perhaps be truly said, 
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and without fear of undue boasting being 
charged against her, that no state in the 
Union, by her deeds or by the attention 
given to the subject, accomplishes more 
than does Massachusetts in the great 
fields which have to do with the mental 
and moral uplifting of her people. ‘This 
is as truly seen in- her book making as in 
her education, in her care of sanitary 
conditions as in her benevolence. In 
each of these she stands where no one 
excels her. The best test is to be found 
in the care and interest with which inves- 
tigators from all over the world study the 
methods by which she accomplishes her 
results. 

The exhibits of Massachusetts pub- 
lishers furnished new proof of the truth of 
the old saying, “ of making many books 
there is no end,” and of the acknowl- 
edged excellence of book making within 
the Commonwealth. Who that visited it 
can fail to recall the charming manner in 
which the exhibit of Messrs. Houghton, 
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of the veriest detail in carrying out the 
idea was most artistic and successful. 

In the sub-department of Hygiene and 
Sanitation, as well as in that of Charities 
and Correction, the Commonwealth, as 
might have been expected, took a most 
conspicuous part. ‘Iwo exhibits alone 
were wellnigh worth the entire sum ex- 
pended by the Commonwealth on her 
contributions to these important depart- 
ments. ‘The exhibits of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health and the 
Rumford Kitchen were suz generis, and 
told to the world in a most striking man- 
mer their story of patient investigation 
and continued research. ‘Through the 
auspices of the State Board of Health 
there was installed an exhibit which, in a 
most complete and graphic manner, laid 
before the visitor the work which has 
been accomplished in the state in deal- 
ing with the problems of health as de- 
pendent upon sanitation. Here also was 
to be seen a model of the experiment 
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Mifflin & Co. was installed? What a 
dignified, quiet, if not indeed an almost 
holy air seemed to pervade that artistic 
library as one entered it! With what 
feelings of awe and veneration did one 
see on the bookshelves the works of 
Massachusetts authors, whose faces looked 
down upon him from the walls above! 
The idea of thus exhibiting books was 
certainly most happy. The treatment 


station in Lawrence, which it may be 
truly said has not its equal in the coun- 
try. The important investigations made 
by the Board of Health, looking to the 
prevention of the adulteration of food, 
were effectively shown, and the walls were 
covered with charts and statistics which 
served to demonstrate the nature of the 
researches made by the Board, —re- 
searches which have had, and will con- 
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tinue to have, marked influence on the 
health of the citizens of the Common- 
wealth. 

The science of the economics of cook- 
ing and the demonstration of food values, 
as shown in the Rumford Kitchen, were 
of the greatest possible benefit, and it is 
to the glory of Massachusetts that this ex- 
hibit was made under the auspices of her 
Board of Managers, receiving thereby the 
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ful study during the sessions in Chicago 
of the National and International Confer- 
ences of Charities and Correction. 

To Massachusetts was allotted about 
one ninth of the total space divided 
among the states of the Union for their 
exhibits in the great department of Edu- 
cation. This was of itself an indication 
of what was expected of the Common- 
wealth ; and the results showed most sat- 
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indorsement of the Commonwealth as 
a worthy and valuable contribution ‘to 
science. 

The contributions of Massachusetts to 
the department of Charities and Correc- 
tion, within which were gathered those 
exhibits having to do with the moral and 
physical improvement of the people, were 
most striking and of the greatest possible 
value. No other one state compared 
with Massachusetts in her contribution. 
to this display of methods used and re- 
sults obtained in the well-directed efforts 
to make the sick more comfortable, the 
wicked more moral, and the poor less 
dependent upon the charity of others. 
Most praiseworthy work is being done in 
the state along these lines, and it was 
fitting that this opportunity should be 
taken advantage of to show to the world 
what has been accomplished through the 
self-sacrificing efforts of the humanitarians 
of the Commonwealth. ‘This exhibit at- 
tracted great attention from all those in- 
terested in the subjects of which it treated. 
“specially did it receive praise and care- 


isfactorily that the confidence thus re- 
posed in her was by no means misplaced. 
It should be here stated that the space 
asked for by the Board of Managers was 
more than three times that which was 
finally assigned to them for a display of 
the educational features of the public 
schools, the colleges, and the technologi- 
cal schools of the state; and yet within 
this very much reduced space were in- 
stalled the state exhibits, together with 
those of the men’s and women’s colleges 
within the Commonwealth, and the In- 
stitute of Technology. Who that saw the 
exhibit of Harvard University was not 
proud of it as a Massachusetts institute of 
learning? It was perhaps the most com- 
plete and comprehensive exhibit of a uni- 
versity which has ever been made in any 
international exposition, showing as it did 
the work done and the results attained in 
each of the many great departments of 
this the oldest University in the country. 
The contribution of the Institute of 
Technology was not less interesting and 
instructive in its own field. Within the 
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small space assigned to it was to be seen 
an exhibit by means of which the student 
might readily inform himself of the courses 
of study offered by the school, as well as 
the methods used in the valuable instruc- 
tion which the school offers. 
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Among the colleges in the Common- 
wealth devoted to the education of 
women, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
and the Harvard Annex sent their con- 
tributions ; while within the same space 
were to be seen the exhibits of two in- 
stitutes of learning in foreign countries, 
each supported in part by Massachu- 
setts philanthropy,— one, the American 
College for Girls in Constantinople ; the 
other, the International Institute for girls 
in Spain; while side by side with these 
were the contributions of the Society to 
Encourage Studies at Home and of the 
Woman’s Education Association. 

Across the aisle from these was the 
space assigned to Tufts College, Clark 
University, Williams College, and Am- 
herst College ; which space was used by 
them to show their courses of study, 
photographs of their many buildings, and 
the faces of many of their professors and 
more prominent graduates. These all 
served to carry to the mind of the visitor 
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_ a just idea of the opportunities which the 


Commonwealth offers to its youth in the 
way of higher education. 

The exhibit of the public school system 
of Massachusetts was contributed by the 
State Board of Education, by the Normal 
. schools of the state, and by 

forty-eight of her cities and 
towns. There would with- 
out doubt have been a larger 
representation from the three 
hundred and fifty cities and 
towns of the Commonwealth, 
had it been possible to as- 
certain at an earlier date the 
exact amount of space which 
would finally be assigned for 
such exhibits, and had the 
location even of the space 
finally allotted been known 
some months earlier. In 
the process of allotting space 
by the Exposition authori- 
ties, commercial exhibits 
were continually cared for 
at the expense of education, 
"= so that it was not until some 
fear time after Jan. 1, 1893, that 
| information was received 
with such a degree of defi- 
niteness as to enable the 
Board of Managers to assign the space 
among the several towns and cities, or, 
indeed, to determine upon any final plan 
for an exhibit. Yet even under these 
annoying circumstances, and within an 
incredibly short time, an exhibit was 
collected with which it may be con- 
fidently asserted no former exhibit can 
even be compared. ‘Too much praise 
cannot be given to the committee of 
teachers appointed by the Board of 
Managers to have supervision of this 
exhibit, nor to its superintendent, for 
their faithful and conscientious services 
in planning, arranging, and caring for 
the many details incident to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of their labors. The 
exhibit was a constant source of study 
and research by the student of peda- 
gogy, not only of the United States, but 
from all parts of the world. These in- 
vestigators were continually speaking in 
the highest praise of the representation of 
the Commonwealth in this all-important 
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department; and when it is published, 
the official report of the Bureau of 
Awards will surely bring to the state 
the well-merited commendation of the 
distinguished men and women to whom 
was assigned the task of passing judgment 
upon the educational system of the state 
of Massachusetts. 

Approached from the west, it was not 
until the Massachusetts citizen was well- 
nigh in front of his own state building, 
a building quaint in its architecture, 
simple in its construction, yet dignified, 
stately, and in every way worthy of the 
Commonwealth which it so proudly rep- 
resented, that he realized himself to be 
even ¥n the vicinity of home. To reach 
it he had passed by the buildings of 
several Southern, Western, and Middle 
states. He might have seen the typical 
Southern house erected by Louisiana, 
have gazed perhaps into the hospitable 
building of Pennsylvania, and been once 
again inspired by a sight of the old Lib- 
erty bell, or wandered through the Italian 
palace representing the magnificence and 
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majesty of the Empire state. The co- 
lonial architecture of his own state build- 
ing, its gilded codfish on the vane, and 
the liberty cap surmounting the flag-pole 
in the garden, all recalled his state to 
him, and he felt, as he entered the build- 
ing with her well-known coat-of-arms over 
the door, and with the state flag flying in 
the fore court, that he was at home and 
again within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
monwealth he so dearly loved. The 
exterior of the building, with its garden 
of old-fashioned flowers, no less than did 
its interior, breathed of Massachusetts. 
To him it was surrounded by a halo of 
glory, and as he walked through its many 
rooms, filled as they were with articles 
which served to tell the story of her 
prominence in the history of the Union, 
a just pride came over him, and he was 
glad to be known as a son of the old Bay 
state. 

Nor was it alone the dignity and 
stately appearance of the building which 
served to awaken within him thoughts of 
satisfaction. Its very walls seemed to 
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echo back to him the words of patriotism 
and of liberty, of statesmanship and of loy- 
alty, which, through the many years, and 
even from the foundation of the colonies, 
had come from the men and women 
whose faces he saw before him. ‘These 
recalled to him a roll of honor which is 
indeed the glory of the state, and silently 
he gave thanks for the fearless words 


with which such men as John and Samuel 


Adams, Hancock, Phillips, Garrison, 
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Harvard College Exhibit. 


Parker, Channing, and Sumner had, in 
the face of contumely and scorn, stood 
firm and steadfast for the right; and 
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when, after gazing with feelings of venera- 
tion on a manuscript speech of Sumner’s, 
a speech which, as Frederick Douglass 
well said, was the first decisive attack 
leading up to the Civil War, he passed 
into another room and found himself 
confronted with the watch which Miles 
Standish brought over in the “Mayflower,” 
his thoughts were of his country’s birth, 
and the speech of Sumner but recalled 
those stirring times when through fire 
and sword his iand was born again. 
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bucket which, in the days before fire 
engines were known, always hung in the 
hallway ready at hand for the time when 
the owner should be called upon to leave 
his own fireside to assist in saving his 
neighbor’s house. Sets of currency, both 
of silver and of paper, served to remind 
him of the continental times when the 
colonies burdened themselves with debt 
that they might shake off the yoke of the 
mother country; while in the cupboards 
and on the mantels were the familiar 
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The many periods of his state’s his- 
tory were brought vividly before him 
as he wandered from room to room. 
‘rhe sufferings and privations of the early 
colonists were recalled by the faces 
of John Endicott, John Winthrop, and 
Governor Bradstreet. In the room set 
apart by the Board of Managers for the 
exclusive use of the Essex Institute, 
memories of witchcraft days were revived, 
and familiar furniture — the furniture so 
common to his ancestors — was displayed. 
Here were to be seen the hall clock, with- 
out which the house of “y* olden time” 
was quite incomplete, and the fire 


cups and saucers, the well-known pitchers. 
and plates, which were articles of orna- 
ment no less than of use in the days long 
since passed away. The changes which 
come to pass through the lapse of time 
were brought to his mind by the sight 
of four lottery tickets issued respectively 
during the latter part of the past cen- 
tury and in the early years of the 
present by the national government, by 
the state of Massachusetts, by Harvard 
College, and by a church, all with the 
view of raising funds to pay current ex- 
penses; while before his eyes, within 
the same case, was to be seen the origi- 








nal law made famous in Hawthorne’s 
‘‘ Scarlet Letter.” 

The prominence of the Commonwealth 
in the field of letters was not forgotten ; 
and the visitor might indeed be pardoned 
for finding satisfaction in seeing on the 
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ble from the burning logsin the old 
New England household. in the par- 
lors on the second floor there had been 
gathered together by the men and 
women of Massachusetts, for the pleas- 
ure of the many visitors to the building, 
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walls of his state building the faces of 
Emerson and of Holmes, of Longfellow 
and of Bryant, of Motley and of Prescott. 
Well might he be proud of Brooks and of 
Clarke, of Hedge and of Channing, of 
Havens and of Edwards, as representa- 
tives of the pulpit; and of the presence 
on these same walls of portraits of Web- 
ster and of Choate, of Shaw and of Par- 
sons, of Story and of Curtis, as exponents 
of the law. 

A restful and dignified spirit pervaded 
the house, a sense of quietness and of in- 
terest, which appealed to the three quar- 
ters of a million visitors who during the 
six months passed within its doors. When, 
the day being chilly and forbidding 
without, the visitor entered the building, 
he was welcomed by a cheery wood fire, 
and once again imagined himself in a 
Massachusetts home, seated with his 
family about the hospitable hearthstone, 
listening to the tales which are insepara- 


an historical collection of great interest ; 
while in other rooms on this same 
floor were to be seen the four-post bed- 
stead, with its canopy of dimity or of 
cretonne, and the high daddies and the 
low boys of our grandfathers. In another 
room were displayed autograph letters, 
poems, or extracts from many of the 
foremost authors of the state. These 
were read with the greatest interest 
by the visitors, who seemed to feel 
that they were thus becoming a part 
of the life of those who had written these 
words which breathed of freedom and 
of hope. 

Perhaps no scene of greater interest 
was enacted in the state building than 
that which was enjoyed by the witnesses 
of it, when Dr. S. F. Smith, the author of 
“ My country, ’tis of thee,” being in the 
building, saw before him his own face and 
his own familiar hymn in his own hand- 
writing. 
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Such was the house erected by the Com- 
monwealth to represent her at the greatest 
of all international expositions which the 
Such were the memories 


world has seen. 
awakened by the many arti- 
cles which, thanks to her 
citizens, had been brought 
together within its walls. 
It is perhaps not too much 
to claim that there was no 
state building in Jackson 
Park which called forth 
more interest or elicited 
more praise than did this, 
erected as it was in the 
spirit of that well-known 
house which, in all its dig- 
nity, stood on Beacon Hill 
until, after a period of more 
than a hundred years, it 
was ruthlessly torn down to 
make way for modern resi- 
dences. Its erection in 
this style was commended 
not only by citizens of 
Massachusetts, but by many 
visitors from all over the 
world who were in complete 
ignorance of the history of 
its prototype, and but little 
informed as to the story 
which its exterior, no less 
than its contents, had to 
tell. It was at once recog- 
nized that there was reason for its being, 
and the spirit which conceived it, even 
as the liberality of the men and women 
of the state which made it possible, was 
applauded. 

The architects of the Massachusetts 
state building, Messrs. Peabody & Stearns, 
of Boston, are surely entitled to a full 
measure of praise for the successful way 
in which they treated the problem sub- 
mitted to them by the Board of Man- 
agers. It is indeed difficult to see how 
they could have placed before the mil- 
lions of visitors to the Exposition a build- 
ing which would have more successfully 
or ina more dignified manner depicted 
the spirit of pre-Revolutionary archi- 
tecture. 

These, then, are the methods which 
were taken to place the Commonwealth 
before the world. In such manner has the 
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The Stairway in the Massachusetts State Building. 


3oard of World’s Fair Managers, aided by 
the hearty co-operation of the citizens of 
the state, endeavored to add to her good 
name, in all those many fields which 
make for the highest civilization. The 
money spent in attaining the good results 
which it is universally conceded have fol- 
lowed such expenditure has reflected the 
highest credit upon the Commonwealth. 
To those who knew but little about her 
and her good works, she has shown her- 
self to be in many departments a leader ; 
and even to those who, being her own 
children, might be supposed to be well 
informed as to her merits, she has once 
again brought testimony of her continued 
progress and constant development. 
When asked what children should be 
taught, a disciple of Pythagorus made an- 
swer, “ To be the citizens of a well-gov- 
erned state.” ‘This is the lesson which 
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An Interior in the Massachusetts State 
Building. 


the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
been, through her two centuries and a 
half, teaching to her children. That they 
have learned the lesson well is evidenced 
by their good works, and by the esteem in 
which their state is held by all the peo- 
ple of the earth. She has been worthy 
of the title given her by William Elliot 
Griffis, in the historical monograph pre- 





pared by him at the request of the Board 
of Managers: ‘“ Massachusetts, a_typi- 
cal American Commonwealth” ; and her 
sons and daughters, be they residents 
within her borders or adopted citizens of 
other states, will ever reverently and fer- 
vently say, “ Amen,” when they hear the 
dear, familiar invocation, “ God save the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts !”’ 





IN THE MASSACHUSETTS BUILDING. 


WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


James Taft Hatheld. 


Palace and statue, fountain, colonnade ; 


Mee have I marvelled at these deeds of Art, — 


The fruits of labor, the fair spoils of trade, 
And many a trophy sent from teeming mart ; 
The pictured canvas, too, hath played its part, 
And hath its deep and lasting impress made ; 
Yet naught hath my imagination swayed, 
Or stirred the high pulsations of my heart, 
Like this gray building, whose pretenceless wall 
Enshrines the honored names who live again, 
And in whose precincts shadowy footsteps fall. 
Let others bring earth’s wealth before our ken ; — 
The Ancient Mother, high among us all, 
Hath proudly garnered here her crop of Men. 
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MRANDY ANN’S ROMANCE. 


By Helen M. Winsi.w. 


"RANDY ANN stood _ looking 
M through the four-paned window 

of the logging-hut at the snow- 
covered mountains. 

“Come, hurry up them dishes,” urged 
her aunt. “ The’s cookin’ and washin’ 
and ironin’ to be done ‘for seventeen 
men between now an’ noontime. Ain't 
no time to be lost.” 

But M’randy Ann paid no heed. What 
mattered the great pan of breakfast dishes 
in the sink? M’randy Ann stood before 
a magnificent picture by the greatest of 
old masters. Overhead was a cold, blue- 
gray sky, across which the soft pink of the 
dawn flashed and pulsated without in the 
least warming it. Against the horizon 
rose the blue mountains; and all about 
clustered the rugged, everlasting hills, 
with the blessed light of sunrise stream- 
ing down their sides and hunting out the 
valleys below. Back of her, towering 
above all the others, was the sharp point 
of Jay Peak, glittering like crystal. What 
cared M’randy Ann for dishes? 

A tall, strapping young lumberman 
stopped as he crossed the path beside 
the window. He waved his hand awk- 
wardly at the grand panorama. 

“¢ Pretty, ain’t it?” he called out. “ You 
bet some of them artist fellers that hang 
round the lake summers would like this. 
They never see nothin’ like it, huddlin’ 
in the cities all winter”; and the stal- 
wart fellow jumped on to his traverses 
and drove away, sincerely commiserating 
the misguided creatures who choose 
studio life rather than a sharp taste of 
winter in the up-country region. 

“Come, come,” urged the bustling 
housewife at the stove, “ain’t you never 
goin’ to begin them dishes? Who be you 
talkin’ to, anyway? That Lewis Crafts, 
I'll be bound! He ain’t nobody nor 
nothin’, I tell you, and you better let him 
be. Now, if the last man’s gone, I hope 
you'll tend to the dishes.” 

“It wa’n’t Lew Crafts, it was Jake,” 
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muttered M’randy Ann; “an’ I wa’n’t 
lookin’ at the men, neither.”” She turned 
miserably to the sink. The beautiful 
picture had faded. ‘The glaring light of 
broad day had flooded the earth outside 
and spoiled the enchantment. Her 
aunt’s words brought the girl back to the 
practical, sordid world. ‘The moment of 
exaltation had left her. 

“Jake? well,” her aunt was saying 
against a clatter of pots and kettles, “ if 
you’d be a little more decent towards 
Jake, you’d never be sorry. Girls never 
know what’s good for’em.” 

M’randy Ann did not answer; but as 
she handled the steaming dishes, she con- 
trasted in girl fashion the awkward figure 
and homely features of Jake Hodgkins 
and the light, supple frame and hand- 
some, wicked face of Lewis Crafts. In 
her old “ Fifth Reader,’’ which she had 
laid by only a winter before, there was a 
description of Apollo. She recalled it 
now, and told herself that Lew Crafts was 
even handsomer. How his black eyes 
danced with fun when the others were 
around, and how they softened and 
drooped when they sought her face, and 
alone! And Jake Hodgkins? Well, 
how could she have ever thought him pas- 
sably good looking? And then she went 
over again the description of the Apollo, 
blushing even at her own temerity. 

“Seems to me,” interrupted her aunt, 
“you're a long spell with them dishes. 
Wish’t you’d stop long enough to git on 
the beef-bone to stew. It’s in the meat- 
barrel in the shed.” 

M’randy Ann complied, deftly and si- 
lently. 

“ What makes you so sober?” in- 
quired her aunt. 

“ Nothing,” was the terse reply. 

“Nothin’? You’re in love, 
whiat’s the matter.” 

“T ain’t.” M’randy Ann’s eyes blazed. 

“Yes, you be,” her aunt went on. 
“ Now, see here. You ain’t no ma to 


that’s 
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talk to ye, and I’m goin’ to do my part 
toward my sister’s child. Girls never 
know when they’re well enough off. Be- 
fore Lew Crafts come round the Peak, 
you was contented enough with Jake to 
beau ye round. But you're jist like all 
girls, and your head’s turned with a pair 
o’ black eyes and.a brazen face.” 

“Tt ain’t brazen,” burst forth M’randy 
Ann. 

“ Ain’t, eh? When women get to my 
age they look under the surface. Jake 
Hodgkins ain’t so handsome, p’r’aps, as 
girls reckon, but he’s got a good face, — 
honest and true. If Jake says the word, 
he’s right there, every time. An’ he’s 
got a farm and stock. What’s Lew 
Crafts got? If he’s so mighty smart, and 
done so many wonderful things as he’s 
al’ays a tellin’ of, what’s he up here 
workin’ in a loggin’ camp for, at twenty- 
six years of age?” 

M’randy Ann’s back was turned towards 
her aunt. She looked out of the window 
and smiled. Only last night, as they 
had stood alone under the shining stars, 
she had put the same question to Lew 
Crafts, only in a different form. A thrill 
of emotion swept over her as she remem- 
bered it, but she could not say to her 
aunt that she believed it was because he 
loved her that the handsome young 
Crafts was there. 

“ ]’d ruther see a girl o’ mine laid out 
in her coffin,’ her aunt was going on, 
“than see 'em married to a fellow like 
Crafts. He’s a scamp anda blackleg, 
depend upon it; we shall find it so yet. 
And mark ye,” she went on, her wrath 
rising as the girl’s white face gave no 
sign of answer, “if you don’t let him 
alone, I’ll bundle you back down to the 
North Village to your step-mother. 
Hear?”’ 

M’randy Ann nodded, trying to control 
the passion within. 

“Then hurry up the rest o’ them 
dishes, and then roll out that pie crust.” 

M’randy Ann turned stolidly to the 
sink again. Her mind, raging with un- 
wonted emotions, was suddenly made up. 
Her course for the future, which she 
had shrunk from and hesitated to look 
upon in maidenly fashion, lay clear be- 
fore her. ‘The half-awakened passion for 





beauty, as it was typified in Lew Crafts’s 
handsome person and fascinating smile, 
had suddenly crystallized in the fire of 
her aunt’s injustice. If Lew Crafts asked 
her to be his wife, — and she was sure he 
would,—she would marry him. Jake 
Hodgkins slipped from her consciousness 
entirely as she went mechanically through 
the work of getting dinner, and only came 
to mind again when he awkwardly spilled 
the tin dipper of hot water from the 
stove “reservoir” for his before-dinner 
ablutions. She frowned at him as she 
stooped to wipe itup. Lew Crafts seized 
the cloth, and saved her from the menial 
office, as if she had been a princess, 
while poor Jake took his seat at the 
crowded table in silence. 

Joshua Bean, M’randy Ann’s uncle, 
was the owner of the logging camp, as 
well as a good farm under the shadow of 





Jay Peak. 


In Northern Vermont the men who 
go into the woods for the winter do not 
go alone, depending upon their own sex 
for the material comforts of life. ‘They 
not only transport a sufficient stock of 
provision for their two or three months’ 
sojourn in the wilderness, but they take 
along their wives and daughters to cook 
and prepare it. ‘This explains how Mrs. 
Bean and her niece, M’randy Ann Filkins, 
were domiciled in the small clearing 
among the northernmost of the Green 
Mountains. 

The house was a long, low log-hut, 
with one living-room where the meals 
were prepared and eaten, and a small 
bedroom where M’randy Ann slept with 
her aunt. Above was an unfinished 
chamber where the men— seventeen of 
them — slept. Close by, outside, was a 
log-barn, where eight horses and a cow 
were kept. ‘They were a mile away from 
any other habitation; but in spite of 
hard work early and late, they enjoyed in 
their good-natured fashion their two 
months’ exile from their village home, 
and such social advantages as it might be 
said to possess. 

The sun set in the late afternoon of 
that day in a haze of gray clouds. ‘The 
sharp cone of the Peak stood out cold and 
distinct inspite of its neutrality. M’randy 
Ann noticed it and wondered if it were 
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going to storm. She hoped not. The 
glorious beauty of the morning was like a 
dream of long ago, in the work-day gray- 
ness which enveloped her now; but she 
had not forgotten that there was a dance 
a “kitchen tunk” the more piously 
inclined of the townspeople called it — 
down to the Corners. Both Jake and Lew 
Crafts had asked the pleasure of her com- 
pany. She was glad now that Lew had 
asked first, as it would have been awk- 
ward, considering her decision to marry 
him, to “ give him the mitten” for the 
dance. Again she glanced up at the Peak, 
hoping it would not snow that night; and 
then the men came in, and she had to 
hurry with the supper things. Neither 
Jake nor Lew were with the others. She 
wondered why, but could not ask. When 
the meal was nearly over, her uncle said,— 

“1 don’t see why Jake don’t come.” 

“Where is he?” inquired her aunt, as 
if she had not noticed before. 

“ He and Lew went round to the new 
lot to mark off the timber we’ll begin on 
to-morrow or next day. Got’bout through 
down the holler.” 

“’T) they go alone?”’ asked the aunt, 
with a shade of anxiety in her voice. 

“Yes; why not?” answered her hus- 
band. “I guess the’ ain’t no b’ars nor 
Injuns goin’ to tackle ’em. They under- 
stand markin’ off timber better’n most of 
us. Jim, did you bed down the horses? 
Goin’ to be a cold night.” 

One by one, the men left the table 
and, taking out their short clay pipes, 
settled themselves round the great cook- 
stove, leaving barely a passage from it to 
the sink and table. Pretty soon Lew 
Crafts came in alone. 

“ Where’s Jake?” asked the men, as he 
proceeded to take off the muffler from 
his ears and the belt which tied down his 
shaggy old coat, and emptied the snow 
from his moccasins. 

“Thought he might as well go straight 
down to Platt’s,” said Crafts. 

M’randy Ann noticed that he did not 
look at her, and wondered if she had 
offended him. She had kept his supper 
hot, and hurried it to the table now, giving 
its arrangement sundry little extra touches. 
Her lover sat down and ate, doggedly 
content. 





“ Ain’t you goin’?” he asked after a 
while, under his breath, as she came by. 

M’randy Ann brightened. 

“Yes, if you want me to,” she an- 
swered in the same: tone, under a clatter 
of dishes. 

“Hurry, an’ le’s be off, then,” said 
Lew. 

It did not take M’randy Ann long to 
throw off her old working flannel gown 
and put on the new green one she kept 
for best; nor to smooth her curly hair 
and pin on a pink bow under her chin. 
She was tired, having been on her feet all 
day, and she remembered with regret 
that if Jake had been her escort he could 
have taken the best pair of horses and 
the traverses. Sut her uncle did not 
like Lew Crafts much better than his wife 
did, and there would be little use in ap- 
plying to him; besides, after her aunt’s 
threats of the morning, she intended to 
slip away with Lew unperceived. So 
there was nothing for it but to walk the 
mile and a quarter of snowy path which 
lay between the clearing and Platt’s. 

After they were once out under the 
cloudy sky, Lew became more talkative. 
They walked single file, partly because 
the path was narrow, and partly because 
popular opinion at the foot of Jay Peak 
did not allow unengaged couples to “lock 
arms.” But remarks grew more and 
more complimentary, and once she 
thought, with great fear and trembling, 
that he was going to turn around and kiss 
her. But he had never gone quite so far 
as that ; and for some reason, either from 
bashfulness or because he thought it an 
unfit place, he refrained now. Once or 
twice she caught herself wondering that 
Jake should not have come home to sup- 
per, and have preferred to go down to 
Platt’s in his moccasins ; but Lew’s witty 
or tender speech soon drove away the 
feeling. 

When they got there, at half past seven, 
the dancing had already begun. ‘The 
old-fashioned low-ceiled kitchen had 
been stripped of all its furnishings except 
the stove with its crackling wood fire and 
the long table which was pushed against 
the milk-room door. Old Dave Burrows 
sat in state on the only chair in the room, 
scraping wildly on a fiddle with one 








string broken. Up and down the uneven 
floor a dozen young folks were going 
vigorously through the mazy evolutions 
of the Virginia reel, while a half-dozen 
more huddled in the doorway that led to 
the great “square room ”’ or parlor, as the 
next generation termed it, applauding the 
most graceful and deriding the least 
graceful of the dancers. M’randy Ann 
found herself looking among the dancers, 
and then at the group in the “square 
room,” for Jake Hodgkins. He was no- 
where to be seen. And then her hand- 
some escort claimed her hand for the 
Portland fancy. 

She could not have told why, but all 
through the long winter evening, at in- 
tervals, she found herself wondering why 
Jake did not appear. At ten o’clock 
the dancing stopped. ‘The kitchen table 
was pulled out and loaded with dough- 
nuts, apple sauce, pie, cheese, and cider. 
This was a pleasant intermission in the 
evening’s exercises, after which the dan- 
cing would go on w’th renewed vigor. 
While the substantial and indigestible 
refreshments were being prepared, Lew 
Crafts induced M’randy Ann to sit down 
on the stairway in the entry-way with 
him. 

“Where’s Jake?” were the words she 
answered him with as she dropped on 
the third stair. 

“How should I know?” Somewhat 
roughly the response came. “Say, now’s 
as good a time for you to answer that 
question I asked you last night as any. 
Is it yes or no?” 

There was no accounting for the spirit 
of perversity in this girl, who had that 
day “ made up her min1.” 

“Tell me where Jake Hodgkins is 
first,” she said. 

“T ain’t responsible for Jake Hodg- 
kins.” Lew did not raise his eyes from 
his boots. “Which is it?” 

“Why ain’t he here? You said he 
was,”’ persisted the girl. 

“JT didn’t. I said he thought of com- 
ing. What do I care about him? It’s 
you I want.” 

“ Lewis Crafts!’ she cried, looking at 
him, and remembering how her aunt had 
said he had an evil face, “‘ you’re keep- 
ing something back. Where is Jake?” 
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The fellow muttered an oath under his 
breath. Some one called him from the 
kitchen, and he left her, alone on the 
stair, with dilated eyes. Across her 
mind flitted a vision of Jake alone in the 
woods, helpless and suffering,—a vision 
which seemed to paralyze her senses. 
Afterwards, in describing her sensations 
at this moment, she did so in the phrase, 
“T was struck all of a heap.” 

The rest ate supper hilariously. She 
sat alone and unnoticed on the stairs. 
After a while she was cold, and got down. 
Tney were beginning to form for another 
dance, but Lew did not come near her. 
She saw him across the room with a 





black-eyed girl from Jay, but she did not. 


care. A sudden, inexplicable revulsion 
had seized her. A stalwart youth from 
the North Hill came up and asked her 
to dance the money musk with him ; but 
she told him she was too tired. Later 
they had some fancy dances; and when 
Lew Craft stepped out into the kitchen 
floor alone to show them how to do an 
Irish reel, that sudden vision of Jake 
Hodgkins flashed across her again. 

She did not stop to reason, or to won- 
der why she cared to know Jake Hodg- 
kins’s whereabouts, when she had made 
up her mind to marry Lewis Crafts. She 
went into the bedroom and, putting on 
her shawl and “nubia,” slipped out, 
unperceived, by the side door. 

Back across the snowy path she went 
alone. No thought of fear crossed her 
mind. She had been over this road 
many a time unattended in the light of 
day, and it was scarcely more lonely at 
night. ‘The full moon had swung clear of 
the eastern hilltops, and it was nearly as 
light as day. On she sped, until she was 
within a quarter of a mile of the clearing. 
Then she turned up a side-path into the 
woods. As she went, remembrances of 
her childhood filled her mind. In those 
days Jake had been her constant com- 
panion, and they had talked openly and 
commonly of the time when they should 
grow up and she should be his wife. She 
recalled how he had drawn her to school 
on his rough, home-made sled; how he 
went without cake or pie at noon, in 
order to add his to her share; how kind 
he had been when her mother died, and 
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how he had said he would make up to her 
for all other losses, by and by. On she 
sped, up the freshly trampled path under 
the trees, catching here and _ there 
glimpses of the moon through the firs and 
spruces, and noticing at last that the 
sickly pallor which overspread that burnt- 
out crater grew deeper and thicker every 
moment. On she sped, up toward the 
“ new lot.” 

And for what? She stopped suddenly. 
Why was she coming up here, into the 
wildest of the woods, alone, at night? 
What had possessed her? She thought 
of wolves. She remembered that bears 
had been seen much nearer the villages 
below than this. She stumbled in the 
deep snow and floundered there a few 
minutes, getting back to her feet doubt- 
fully and slow. She looked back. ‘The 
vision did not cross her mind again; but 
she remembered it, and the strange self- 
abandon of the hour was renewed, as she 
sped on towards the new lot. 

* * * * * * 

Jake Hodgkins opened his eyes under 
the dark sky, and wondered for a mo- 
ment where he was. Oh, yes! he remem- 


bered. But what was this? He tried to 
move. A heavy weight held him down. 


One of his arms was pinioned by it; but 
the other was free, and with that he ex- 
amined his surroundings. He lay under 
the trunk of a great tree, crushed into the 
deep snow, which had formed a _ hard 
cradle under him and had saved his life. 
«So that scoundrel thought he’d finish 
me this way, eh?” muttered Jake. A 
memory flashed across him of a quarrel 
— about her — with this handsome rival. 
Crafts had taunted him with the fact that 
he had “cut him out.” Jake had asked 
him, astonished at his sneering tone, if 
he did really mean to marry her. Crafts’s 
reply had been too much for his endur- 
ance, and he had pounced upon the 
rascal, intending to make him take that 
back. But his opponent was as quick as 
a cat and lithe as a panther. ‘The last 
Jake remembered was a terrible stinging 
blow on his head. So the fellow had 
felled the tree across him and left him ! 
Jake felt sore and numb. He was 
chilled to the bone, and it was dark. 
His senses were deadened, and for some 


time he did not realize there was a 
chance of escape. Then, coming to him- 
self again, he knew the moon was shining, 
and wondered if any of his bones were 
broken. He felt no pain. He reached 
out again with his free hand, and tried to 
dig his way out of the snow into which he 
was pressed. It was cold work, and the 
hard-packed snow under him did not 
yield rapidly. ‘The trunk of the tree was 
tremendously heavy, and it seemed im- 
possible that he should ever get free. 
There would be no use for him to call, 
for there was no one to hear him. ‘They 
would all be in bed at the hut before 
this. 

Hold, there was the dance down to 
Platt’s! She was going with Crafts. 
‘They might be on the way home. ‘There 
was a possibility, then, of his being 
heard. Jake’s heart sank. Crafts would 
not let her know what it meant, should 
they hear. No, it was of no use; he 
must dig his way out alone. Hark! 
What was that? A woman’s voice! It 
came again, unmistakably, — 

“Jake! Jake!” 

“ Here, here!” he 
heart leaping. 

She was a long way off, but her voice 
grew nearer and nearer. The path had 
dwindled to the tracks made by the two 
men who had come up together that after- 
noon ; but it led her to Jake at last. 

“Why, Jake!” she said simply, as the 
moonlight showed her his predicament. 
And she bent down and kissed him, for 
the first time since they were children 
together. 

““ Why, 
Jake. 


cried back, his 


M’randy Ann!” responded 
““ How come you here? ”’ 

“Tt ain’t a question of how I come 
here,” she said, getting to her feet again. 
“It’s a question of how you’re comin’ 
out.” 

She went around the tree and recon- 
noitred, trying in vain to move it. 

“ How did it happen, Jake?” 

She was already sure, in her womanly 
intuition, that Lew Crafts was at the 
bottom of it. Jake told her ina straight- 
forward way of the quarrel, and the 
blow that stunned him. 

“ And when I come to,” he finished, 
“T was pinned down by this tree, which 
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was standin’ straight and tall as any of 
its neighbors when he laid me out. I 
always said Lew Crafts could fell a tree 
the truest of any man I ever see. Now 
I know it.” 

“And how am I going to get you 
out, Jake?”’ Something impelled her to 
stoop and kiss him again. It seemed 
the most natural thing to do under the 
circumstances. 

“We might dig out,” suggested Jake. 
“ T’ve been trying, alone.” 

It was a most unromantic rescue, but 
M’randy Ann accomplished it by getting 
down on her knees and digging diligently 
with both hands under her prostrate 
lover. She was warm with excitement 
and exercise when she finally pulled 
Jake from his snowy cradle and helped 
him to his feet. Before they had gone 
ten rods towards the clearing, Jake 
dropped in a dead faint. His arm, 
which he had thought pinioned, had been 
crushed. With returning consciousness 
came the pain, which, combined with 
cold and hunger, proved too much for 
Jake. His native strength soon came to 


OF LOVE. 


his relief, however, and,‘ supported by 
M’randy Ann’s broad shoulders, he was 
helped back to the logging camp. ‘The 
snowstorm broke upon them just as they 
reached the road again, and, tired and 


‘exhausted as they were, M’randy Ann 


always declared she “never in all her 
born days saw so miserable a time as that 
walk home: it might have been roman- 
tic; but she called it the coldest kind 
of fact.” 

The next morning Jake lay on a cot in 
the living-room, with his bandaged arm. 

“Where's Lew Crafts?” he asked 
quietly of Joshua Bean, who was tying on 
his leather belt, preparatory to following 
the other men up to the new lot. 

“Why, don’t you know?” answered 
that worthy. ‘“ He was arrested down to 
Platt’s last night by a sheriff from Man- 
chester. Wanted for  hoss _ stealin’. 
Guess you won’t mind, will ye?” he 
added slyly. 

Jake looked across to M’randy Ann, 
who beamed back at him across the break- 
fast dishes. 

“ Wal, I guess not, bad,” he said. 
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THE PRICE OF LOVE. 
By Emma Endicott Mareau. 


“ATR, still life was mine before you came, 
A Filled with small joys and duties manifold, 
Happy in thought of others, proud to hold 
Its peace serene, untouched by breath of blame. 
I did not know that any spoken name 
Could make my heart beat faster ; unforetold 
Was this new power by which my life you mould, 
And this new love, which neither meant to claim. 
Yet not for quiet of that crystal sphere 
Would I exchange this sorrow, sweet as death, — 
Not for the peace that once I held most dear ; 
The heartbreak of this passion witnesseth 
‘To birthpangs of a soul; and all the pain 
Is Love’s own price for everlasting gain. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF AN 


EARL. 


By Daniel Denison Slade. 


“T HAVE often had 

occasion to remark 
the fortitude with 
which women s**tain 
the most overwhelm- 
ing reverses of for- 
tune. Those disasters 
which break down 
the spirit of a man 
and prostrate him in 
the dust seem to call 
forth all the energies of the softer sex, and give 
such intrepidity and elevation to their character, 
that at times it approaches to sublimity. Nothing 
can be more touching than to behold a soft and 
tender female, who had been all weakness and 
dependence, and alive to every trivial roughness 
while treading the prosperous paths of life, sud- 
denly rising in mental force to be the comforter 
and supporter of her husband under misfortune, 
and abiding with unshrinking firmness the bitterest 
blasts of adversity.” 





‘* Tout bien ou rien,” 


HESE words of Irving are strikingly 
applicable to a romantic episode 
which belongs in great measure to 

New England, and which arrested my 
attention at the time under the following 
circumstances: On a chilly evening in 
autumn, I was sitting with my com- 
panions, enjoying our pipes, around one 
of those huge log fires on the hearth, 
which are the pride and boast of the 
White Mountain inn. We had _ nearly 
exhausted the stock of anecdotes and 
scraps of news, when our landlord en 
tered, and throwing an armful of dry 
wood upon the slumbering embers, which 
quickly illumined the room with a ruddy 
blaze, seated himself in one of the large 
arm-chairs. He was a small, active, in- 
telligent man, born and reared in the 
immediate neighborhood, and well versed 
in all its local history. On being asked 
to contribute his share to our entertain- 
ment, he inquired whether we had ever 
heard the story of the Earl’s Daughter. 
On being answered in the negative, he 
related the following tale, a mere outline 
of which is here given : — 

A young girl, the eldest daughter of 
an English nobleman, beautiful, accom- 
plished, and possessing all the advantages 
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which position and wealth could afford, 
became interested in a young musician 
in her father’s employ, married him, and, 
disinherited, forsook home, family, and 
station, and accompanied him to the 
shores of the New World. After under 
going many vicissitudes and sad trials, 
which poverty too often brings in its 
train, and living in various parts of the 
country, they came into New Hampshire, 
and settled on a farm among the moun- 
tains, not many miles from where we 
then were. Here they lived for a few 
years under somewhat improved circum- 
stances, when her sudden death occurred, 
leaving the husband childless. 

This story, narrated with much feeling 
and in full detail, so interested me that I 
determined to ascertain its truth, and for 
this purpose to visit, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, the home which had been the 
scene of so much pathos, and, if possible, 
to gain the acquaintance of its surviving 
occupant. ‘This sketch is the result of 
my inquiries; and the extracts from 
the heroine’s own writings, as well as 
those from others who knew her in her 
childhood and in after years, are given 
in order to confirm my statements. I 
have forborne to enter upon certain de- 
tails of her life, which should be deemed 
sacred. ‘There were moments doubtless 
when she bitterly regretted the step that 
she had taken; but she was never known 
to utter such regrets, but accepted all 
its consequences with true dignity and 
bravery, putting in practice her proud 
ancestral motto, “ 7Zout bien ou rien.” 

It was on one of those enchanting days 
of early October, which characterize the 
climate of New England, and which 
are rarely encountered elsewhere, that, 
mounted on our horses, my daughter and 
myself crossed one of the wide extended 
intervales of the upper Saco. ‘The ex- 
quisite loveliness of the scene, spread out 
before us on that morning, remains in- 
delibly impressed upon the memory, 
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although years have since passed. Lying 
along the northern horizon was the vast 
range of mountains, with the majestic 
dome of Washington crowning the centre. 
The neighboring country village, with 
its church spires and scattered farms, 
stretched along the eastern terrace, which 
rose at a considerable elevation above 
the meadows, while upon the western 
boundary lay long and noble forest-clad 
heights, walled in at their base by rugged 
detached spurs and ridges. Fanned by 
the gentle breezes from the southwest, 
softened and subdued by the smoky haze, 
mellowed by the autumnal tints of the 
forests, and occasionally shadowed by 
the few purple clouds which floated 
almost motionless in the heavens, the 
picture was a marvellous one. 

Arriving at the bank of the river, we 
lingered to gaze upon the distant mon- 
arch of the hills, indented by savage 
ravines, as looking up the sparkling 
stream, along the opening made by its 
course through the intervening woods, he 
presented himself to us in all his gran- 
deur. The plaintive murmuring of the 
Saco, as it rushed along its stony bed, was 
not only soothing in its sound, but by 
its shallowness at this spot the stream 
afforded an inviting as well as a secure 
fording place. Plunging in, our horses 
as well as ourselves enjoyed the novel 
passage. Having crossed without mis- 
hap, a short gallop across the verdant 
meadows, dotted everywhere with grace- 
ful elms, brought us by a gentle ascent to 
the common road, which, winding among 
the forests at the base of the rugged foot- 
hills, terminated among the distant north- 
ern mountain passes. At a sudden bend 
where a bold and craggy peak, clothed 
in evergreens, lifted itself upon the left 
with detached masses lying at its foot, 
concealed by cool mosses and luxuriant 
ferns, there stood upon the opposite side 
of the road a modest weather-stained 
cottage, which, by its situation, com- 
manded a view of the extended acres, 
which, lying below, belonged to its do- 
main. Its simple adornment and _ its 
surroundings at once marked it as the 
abode of cultivated and refined tastes. 
We could not be mistaken; it was evi- 
dently the home that we so ardently 
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wished to visit. Being entire strangers, 
how should this object be accomplished 
with propriety ? 

Sitting at the doorway, we observed a 
middle-aged man enjoying his noontide 
rest and calmly solacing himself with the 
customary pipe. Drawing up at the road- 
side and giving the bridle rein of my 
horse to my companion, I opened the 
rustic gate, passed through the pretty 
flower garden, and presented myself, 
giving my name and address. In answer 
to my inquiries regarding the neighboring 
roads, the host, for such he proved to 
be, immediately arose, and in the most 
courteous manner not only answered my 
direct questions, but begged that both of 
us after our long ride would dismount 
and share his hospitality. ‘This kind 
offer I was not slow to accept, and he 
accompanying me to the gate, an intro- 
duction to my daughter soon placed us 
all upon the most agreeable terms, while 
a farm-hand was summoned to lead our 
horses to the stable. 

The kind reception was a most pleasant 
surprise. Hopes which we had _ hardly 
dared to indulge were to be realized. It 
was not an idle curiosity, but a deep 
interest in the lives and characters of 
those of whom we had heard so much, 
which had prompted us in pursuing a 
course which at first sight seemed so 
irregular and bold. With consciences 
now set so pleasantly at ease, we followed 
our friend. 

Of medium height, strong in limb, 
clothed in a garb befitting his occupation 
as a farmer, his ruddy sunburned counte- 
nance lighted up by bright, intelligent 
eyes, with a beaming smile and a hearty 
laugh, which displayed white and regular 
teeth, his pleasant and winning ways at 
once captivated us, and placed him 
from that moment in friendly  rela- 
tions with us, which only terminated 
several years after at his death. Arriving 
at the door, we passed into a com- 
modious apartment, which he stated 
was his particular sanctum. Several 
dogs of high and low degree here wel- 
comed our entrance by various clamors 
and caresses. “These are faithful com- 
panions in my solitude,” he feelingly 
replied as, calling them by name, he bade 
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them remain quiet. A spacious fireplace 
at one end of the room, filled with huge 
half-burned logs, testified to the solace 
and geniality afforded the sole occupant 
of the room at this autumnal season of 
the year. In addition to a comfortable 
couch and chairs, a piano stood open, 
upon which were scattered several books 
and sheets of published and _ written 
music, showing a master’s abilities and 
tastes. In truth, while his clear and 
sonorous voice in conversation easily 
betrayed his foreign birth, its 
adaptability to musical ac- 
cents had been followed, after 
long and sedulous cultivation, 
by excellent results. He both 
sang and played with feeling 
and fine execution. 

We were ushered into the 
adjoining room, which was 
endeared by the memory of 
the wife. The panelled walls 
and the low-timbered ceiling 
were of a subdued color, 
which admirably suited the 
interior of the farm cottage. 
Its modest furniture and sim- 
ple fittings were in harmony 
with the position of its late 
mistress, who had presided 
over their arrangement. Its 
walls were adorned with en- 
gravings and with large, finely 
executed photographs of the 
various family estates in Eng- 
land. Occupying a corner 
of the room was her desk 
with the articles upon it, just 
as the beloved owner had 
left them a few months be- 
fore. Among the little knick- 
knacks, so indispensable to daily feminine 
wants, we noticed several letters stamped 
with the armorial bearings of the distant 
paternal home. 

All was intensely interesting to us, but 
we forbore to intrude further upon pre- 
cincts so pervaded by thoughts of her. 
Bidding our agreeable host farewell with 
many thanks for his courtesy, and with 
many expressions of desire on his part 
that the visit should be renewed in the 
near future, we remounted and were soon 
en our way with full hearts to our distant 
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inn. Conversation upon the incidents of 
the day so engrossed our attention that 
the evening shadows had obscured moun- 
tain, plain, and valley before we arrived. 

Descended from noble ancestors, whose 
lineage is without difficulty traced back 
to the Norman Conquest, the family of 
Lady Blanche hold possessions in several 
of the most charming counties of Eng- 
land. She was born and brought up upon 
one of the chief and largest of these, at 
Exton Hall, which had been the home of 


Lady Blanche. 


her immediate kindred for centuries. In 
an article from her own pen, written in 
later years, entitled “ English Domestic 
Festivities,” she gives us glimpses of the 
beauties of this baronial residence: “ In 
the instance %f which we speak, the festi- 
val took place in a Catholic house, on the 
estate of the largest landowner of one of 
the midland counties of England. There 
was a large family gathering, bidden from 
all parts of the country. The house, a 
large, roomy Tudor building, was still too 
small to accommodate all the guests, and 
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the lodges and even the inns of the neigh- 
borhood had to be put into requisition. 
The place was looking finely. Some of 
the trees were just touched with the first 
tints of scarlet and gold, others still fresh 
and green. At the east end of the ter- 
race garden is a very handsome stone 
balustrade, between the flower garden and 
the straight walk leading to the old hall, 
a ruined house, once the family mansion, 
and now standing in the grounds as a 
picturesque ornament, and also a con- 
venient place for school entertainments, 
servants’ dances, etc. . . . A solemn high 
mass, with appropriate ecclesiastical mu- 
sic, was the first interest that gathered the 
guests together. Many not of our faith 
were there, joining reverently and as far as 
they could, in the beautiful service; the 
domestic chapel, almost in size a church, 
looked very fair in the pale morning 
light that streamed through its pointed 
windows ; the shadows of the beech-leaves 
turning to brown and gold were thrown 
fitfully across the Lady chapel, against 
whose outside walls the great tree almost 
leans; bars of golden light lay on the 
stone floor of the memorial chapel, where 
the foundress sleeps; and as the white- 
robed choristers and acolytes moved softly 
to and fro in the deep choir, the beautiful 
contrast seemed to force itself upon one’s 
imagination between them and the wor- 
shippers in the nave, clad in dark, quiet 
draperies and massed together in shadowy 
corners, typifying so delicately the rest- 
ful life of the future and the toiling watch 
still to be kept in the present... . 
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Exton Hail, 


LADY BLANCHE’S BIRTHPLACE, 


“The hero of the festivities, who was 
to celebrate ‘the coming of age,’ arrived 
a day or two after us. It is not too much 
to say that the preparations were princely ; 
yet all was in perfect taste and keeping, 
nothing of vain show and ostentation, all 
thoroughly refined and so truly repre- 
sented by the word which conveys the 
highest praise, gentlemanly; above all, 
everything was arranged for the happiness 
and rejoicing of others, of high and low, of 
rich and poor, and nothing overlooked 
which could gratify the feelings of parti- 
cipants. On each of the different ap- 
proaches to the house, the banners, placed 
at different distances on each side of the 
drives, had a beautiful effect, as well as 
the larger flags on the house, on the old 
hall, on the church tower; and _ these 
brilliant colors were set off by the more 
varied and almost equally rich tints of 
iC AVORS. . ss 

“Directly after breakfast we went up 
to the old hall to see the gigantic cask 
of twenty-one years old ale opened, and, 
as in duty bound, to taste the ale to C.’s 
health. The universal custom in Eng- 
land of brewing a large quantity of the 
very best ale the year an heir is born, 
and keeping it untouched until the day 
he becomes of age, when the cask is 
broached and distributed in prudently 
moderate quantities to the guests and 
tenants, is of very ancient origin, and is 
most religiously adhered to.” 

Although indulged in all the luxuries 
which are the accompaniments of similar 
surroundings, Lady Blanche’s education, 
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like that of most daughters of English 
noblemen, was carefully watched and 
properly directed. She thus speaks of 
herself, when writing of the superiority of 
moral over physical punishment in home 
education: “As a child we were stub- 
born and self-willed, and were frequently 
treated, not exactly to corporal indigni- 
ties, but to threadbare schoolroom de- 
vices for overcoming temper. ‘Two or 
three times it happened that these worn- 
out means proving very inefficient, 
fatherly authority had to be invoked. 
lt always took one form,—silence. For 
a week there would be none of the 
happy familiarities between father and 
child, but instead a cessation of the 
usual pleasant and indulgent intercourse, 
and now and then a grave look of dis- 
pleasure as the culprit would make some 
spasmodic and despairing advance. ‘This 
was the only punishment which made 
the slightest impression; and the keen 
remembrance of it lasts to this day. 
Sometimes, when we were older, another 
variety was tried. Instead of being, ac- 
cording to the old code, starved on bread 
and water in a dark closet, we were 
seated alone at a table, while the rest of 
the family ate together as usual. Every 
dish was ceremoniously brought up and 
served at our solitary meal, and every 
servant in the house was perfectly aware 
of the cause. No one spoke or offered 
us the least attention beyond the ordinary 
formalities, and we were treated half like 
a distinguished prisoner, half like an ex- 
communicated person. The result was 
admirable, prompt in the extreme, and 
certain to insure an unusually long term 
of subsequent docility.” 

Naturally possessed of brilliant powers, 
quick to learn and to appreciate, she 
made good use of her various instructors, 
especially of those in modern languages, 
a fortunate circumstance, which proved 
of signal service in after years. Particu- 
larly fond of music, and possessing a 
sweet, flexible voice, she also had no 
mean powers in the use of the pencil, 
while she employed her needle as well 
as her pen, not only for herself, but in 
the aid of others. Nor was her physical 





development neglected. Jong _ walks, 
horseback exercise in the beautiful 


wooded parks of the estate, the circuit 
of which was eight miles, rowing upon 
the lakes, the love of flowers, leading to 
extended botanical excursions, as well as 
to a knowledge of their cultivation, — all 
these ministered to her generally excel- 
lent health. 

In 1863, Lady Blanche’s mother, being 
an invalid, sought health and recreation 
on the Continent, whither she was accom- 
panied by her husband and by the eldest 
daughter. While there, Lady Blanche oc- 
cupied herself in studies and in writings 
pertaining to the history of the places 
which she visited. Being an excellent 
linguist and classical scholar, she profited 
much by her opportunities as shown by 
her literary productions, one of which, en- 
titled “ Down the Rhine,” is particularly 
worthy, of notice for the extent of re- 
search and care in its preparation. A 
letter from Cardinal Manning to her 
father, containing reminiscences of her 
early life, is interesting in this connec- 
tion. 

“T remember her,” wrote the Cardi- 
nal, “ when she was about thirteen or 
fourteen years old, but I cannot fix any- 
thing definite at that date, except that she 
was a good and intelligent child. After 
that I next saw her when you were in 
Rome. She was then about eighteen, 
and I for the first time began to perceive 
how much intelligence and how distinct a 
character she had. And yet I did not in 
those days at all discern the intellectual 
capacity and capability which I now see 
in her writings. I thought her quick, 
observant, and thoughtful, and in charac- 
ter decided and independent beyond her 
years. In truth, I thought that I could 
see more of this than I could have wished 
in any one so young, for I did not then 
know that her mind had balance and 
strength enough as a counterpoise to a 
certain self-reliance. She had mixed in 
the Roman society, and had there met 
with men of the Italian politics. I was 
surprised to see how far she had ad- 
vanced in their way of thinking, and I 
remember being half amused and half 
anxious at her talk about Garibaldi. Still 
I thought it to be no more than a local 
or transient enthusiasm. . . . This gave 
me the first insight into her character, 
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which was very simple, unaffected, and 
outspoken. Though she had been born 
and brought up with all the surroundings 
of the world, and with all the relations 
and associations which draw other minds 
under its influence, she seemed to me 
not only to be unattracted by such influ- 
ences, but to be repelled by them. Still 
I never fully understood this at that time, 
but in what I have since known of her, 
and in what I have now before me, I 
seem to see that there has been a con- 
sistent following out of the promptings 
and the thoughts of her mind as it was 
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circumstances delight and soothe the 
heart. In addition to music, other tastes 
brought together these two kindred spirits. 
There were early morning walks over the 
spacious lawns and through the forest 
openings of the vast estate, where they 
startled the herds of deer and the coveys 
of pheasants. There were saunterings 
through the green alleys and bowers of 
the gardens, amidst statues, fountains, 
and terraces, where the gay and thoughtless 
of the Court of the Tudors had walked, 
talked, and flirted. ‘There were strolls 
along the brook and by the hawthorn 






Campden House. 


ONE OF THE ‘FAMILY SEATS. 


then forming itself. . . . The love of the 
people at Exton towards her expresses 
what I mean in saying that her heart and 
sympathies were always with the poor, 
with their homes, and with their state.” 
The Earl, her father, who was a Catho- 
lic and had brought up his daughter in 
the same faith, had erected a costly 
chapel on the estate, and employed as an 
organist a young Irishman who was of 
humble extraction. She, being an ex- 
cellent musician, sang in the choir, and 
often remained after the services to 
practise. ‘There were also times of im- 
provisation at the twilight hours, when the 
peals of the organ sounded through the 
vaulted chapel, awakening those delicious 
reveries and ecstasies which under such 


hedge, in search of plants and flowers, 
and long tarries, as they sat upon the 
banks beneath the gnarled oaks that cast 
their shadows upon the lake, and watched 
the waterfowl moving upon its waters. 
The intercourse thus formed gradually 
ripened into an intimacy which was to be 
lifelong. This was soon observed by 
members of the family, and commented 
upon by relatives who came to visit. 
The mother had lately died, and although 
the father had been warned, he gave the 
matter little or no attention, being per- 
suaded that such a union was an impossi- 
bility, and that the subject was not worthy 
of grave consideration. However, matters 
did progress, and in due time her be- 
trothal was announced. This portion 
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of her life has given rise to many idle 
tales relating to an elopement and a sub- 
sequent clandestine marriage in London, 
all of which, being more romantic and 
sensational, would naturally cater to the 
morbid interest of the general public, but 
which, unfortunately for any such pur- 
pose, are entirely without foundation. 

Whatever may have been the action of 
the Earl in the first moments of his 
wounded pride and mortification, which 
must have been intense, his future praise- 
worthy conduct is truthfully set forth in 
the following lines from the letter of 
Cardinal Manning, from which I have 
already quoted: ‘Then came her mar- 
riage, the circumstances of which I then 
partly knew and now know fully. Your 
conduct at that time must be to you a 
great consolation now; for you showed 
signally a father’s prudence till you were 
assured of what her happiness required, 
and a father’s love in sanctioning her 
marriage with your consent, from your 
residence. ‘The loving and close corre- 
spondence which still united her to you 
and you to her, when she left you, was 
worthy of both.” 

In an article on English country life, 
she alludes to her own wedding at Ex- 
ton: “Then come the weddings of the 
daughters of the house, and as they have 
been familiarly known in the village 
nearest their home by all the poorer cot- 
tage tenants and the Sunday-school chil- 
dren, the young brides find the whole 
population personally enthusiastic over 
each detail of the ceremony. Young 
men and girls have seen the ladies of 
the ‘house’ bringing cordials and deli- 
cacies to their poor dying parents, and 
strewing costly flowers over their plain 
coffins in the churchyard; and they re- 
member this as the same fair girl whom 
they saw minister to them in 
their sorrow takes upon herself 
another and a lifelong ministry 
with the hopeful trust of youth 
and the holy certainty of love. 
Again as the bride comes forth 
the children remember the 
feasts in the grounds, the arm- 
ful of buns and cakes thrown 
into their pinafores at leaving, 
the delightful romps on the 
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lawn, the adventurous row round the 
lake which their imagination magnified 
into a stormy sea,—all the pleasures, out- 
doors and indoors, which were associated 
with the sight and presence of that slen- 
der white-robed and white-crowned fig- 
ure.” 

Her future lot having thus been chosen, 
the two left England for the shores of the 
New World. For a time they remained in 
New York. Being dependent upon their 
own exertions, the husband secured, 
through the influence of friends, a situa- 
tion as an organist, and gave lessons in 
music, while she as a writer gave to the 
world what benefit she had acquired from 
her observation and knowledge. Her 
writings for the most part were excellent, 
showing signs of marked natural power 
and individuality, aided by the associa- 
tions that had attended her early posi- 
tion and rank insociety. “She had the 
rare endowment of a masculine style, 
with a feminine keenness of perception. 
She was at her best, perhaps, in subjects 
of current social topics, an admirable 
condenser of a work, and at times a capi- 
tal teller of weird stories.’ She wrote 
for her daily bread, and was successful. 
After a few years, circumstances induced 
their removal to New England, where 
they settled down in a village among the 
White Hills. He continued to instruct 
in music, and she to use her pen assid- 
uously. By their joint means, after many 
struggles, they were enabled to purchase 
the cottage and farm that have been de- 
scribed, where she passed the remainder 
of her life, unassisted 
in her domestic occupa- 
tions, and busy in plan- 
ning for the aid 
and pleasure of 
others, especially 
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for the poor and humble ones among the 
people about her. As a woman and a 
wife, under her changed circumstances, 
she ever proved herself an example of 
Christian heroism. 

Lady Blanche was small and delicate 
in figure, with fair Saxon hair, brilliant 
complexion, and bright blue eyes, which, 
with the winning smile, lighted up a 
fresh, sweet face, that indicated an innate 
refinement and resolution rarely seen. 
Her voice was soft and gentle, and her 
laugh hearty and merry. Always simple 
and modest in dress and adornment, her 
manners were perfectly natural, although 
more or less reserved. 

Delighting in the care and cultivation 
of her flower garden, and in long walks 
in the pursuit of her botanical studies, 
she was just beginning fully to enjoy the 
independence of her simple and quiet 
life, when it was suddenly terminated by 
an acute disease, developed by exposure 
to wet and cold while gathering ferns and 
other forest plants in the early spring. 
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families of the neighboring village, whither 
she often went to minister in various 
ways to their comfort and relief. She 
was continually devising plans for the 
happiness of their children, especially on 
J°te days, when she would be the princi- 
pal assistant in preparing a picnic in one 
of the beautiful groves. In the summer 
of the year before her death, as a cele- 
bration of the day of American Indepen- 
dence, she invited many young people 
to assemble at the noted falls, in a 
wild ravine not far from their homes, 
and there, almost unassisted, prepared a 
feast for them. Her numerous acts of 
charity and love, the outcome of early 
education as well as of innate senti- 
ments, were widely known and fully ap- 
preciated. 

Her funeral obsequies were performed 
with due solemnity in the cathedral of a 
neighboring city, and her remains were 
afterwards conveyed, at the expressed de- 
sire of her father, whom she tenderly 
loved, to England, and deposited in the 
beautiful chapel at Exton, of which she 
so feelingly speaks in the lines I have 
quoted. ‘There she now quietly sleeps, 
far from the mountain home, and from 












Humphrey's Ledge. 


Thus passed away, 
at an early age, a 
noble and gentle 
woman, unattended 
and unwept by those 
whom she had left 
as a bride in the 
distant home, and 
whom she had never + 
seen since the day of 
her departure. In 
her last hours, however, she was _ sur- 
rounded by those who loved and _ hon- 
ored her for her disinterested virtues. 
They had well known and recognized 
the interest which she took in the lowly 
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the murmurings of the Saco, 
which sing for her a continuous 
requiem. 

A few more years remained to 
the husband, who continued to 
4 reside in the cottage and to till 
the farm. He also found occu- 


pation, especially in the winter 
months, in the pursuit of his prcfession 
as a musician, presiding over the organ 
in the Episcopal church, in giving in- 
struction to several pupils, in composing, 
and in organizing concerts and musi- 
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cal conventions. He occasionally cor- 
responded with me, and sometimes spoke 
of his lonely life, but not despairingly. 
In one of his letters he says: “I spent a 
very dull Christmas at home with my dogs, 
the snow having drifted so as to make it 
impossible to get over to the village. 
Every Monday evening I give the Musical 
Association a rehearsal, so that this makes 
a very pleasant break in the week. | 
established this Association two winters 


mass, solemnized in his behalf, music 
such as he loved was sung by a selected 
choir; while flowers, among which the 
shamrock was most conspicuous, added 
beauty and fragrance to the occasion. 
The billows of a mighty ocean now 
separate the two graves. 

I have passed through the region of 
their once happy home several times and 
under various circumstances, but was 
never more impressed than during a visit 
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ago, and my darling wife took the greatest 
interest in it. She would often attend it 
with me, and her face would light up 
with joy and pleasure whenever any of 
her favorite choruses were sung better 
than usual.” 

He did not seek new friends, but 
those whom he had, proved warm and 
true; and when his health failed, three 
years ago, he was persuaded by them to 
come to Boston and try the effects of a 
change of climate, and the influence of so- 
cial intercourse. ‘These, however, availed 
nothing, and he speedily sank, in spite of 
the tender care he received. At the 


in midwinter. ‘The little farmhouse was 
now solitary and deserted. Its lamps 
had gone out. ‘The wintry blasts howled 
through the naked forests, sweeping the 
light snow in eddying gusts across the 
adjacent fields and piling it in huge drifts 
within the enclosures. The distant moun- 
tains were fast being obscured in the 
gloom and darkness of a cloudy night. All 
was in unison with the emotions which 
the scene brought up. As I turned from 
the spot, these words of Virgil came in- 
voluntarily to my mind, as being es- 
pecially applicable to our heroine : — 


“ Vixi, et quem dederat cursum Fortuna peregi.” 
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Martha Washington. 
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STUARTS PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 





T is not by chance 
that the Athenzum por- 
traits of George Wash- 
ington and his wife 
Martha have been ac- 
cepted by the world as 
the standard portraits of 
these personages, and 
that they have been so 
universally considered 
the most authentic likenesses. Gilbert 
Stuart, who may be supposed to have 
been a good judge of the question, 
showed a peculiar tenacity in keeping 
these two heads in his possession during 
his lifetime, which sufficiently proves how 
he regarded them, and his own numerous 
copies of the Athenzum Washington are 
so many evidences of his preference. It 
would be strange if an artist of Stuart’s 
remarkable acumen should be mistaken 
in an important matter like this. But 
there is much direct and indirect evidence 
to be found that his contemporaries fully 
agreed with him. ‘The great and con- 
clusive point is that the Athenzeum and 
the Lansdowne portraits are the only two 
existing portraits of “Washington which 
Stuart painted from life,— a point on 
which we have Stuart’s own statement in 
black and white. All the presumptions 
are naturally in favor of the portraits 
painted from life. However pleasing the 
Gibbs and Vaughan portraits may be, it 
would be thought very odd nowadays for 
any one to accept as superior likenesses 
works painted from “ chic.” 

When Stuart returned to this country 
from England, in 1792, it is known that 
he came mainly for the purpose of paint- 
ing the portrait of Washington. It was a 
most natural desire on his part, and cer- 
tainly there was no one then living better 
fitted for the task. It was not until 1794, 
however, that he got an opportunity to 
meet Washington, and it was 1795 before 
he was able to try his hand at a portrait. 
His first efforts in this diréction appear to 
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have been made without the very necessary 
advantage of a sitting from his distin- 
guished subject. Later in the same year, 
Washington, after some urging, it is sup- 
posed, consented to sit, first for the full- 
length Lansdowne portrait, and afterwards 
for the Atheneum portrait. Still another 
portrait painted at about the same time by 
Stuart was unsatisfactory to the artist, and 
was destroyed. These paintings were 
made in Philadelphia. 

The Athenzum heads were painted for 
Mrs. Washington ; but she never got them, 
and they remained in Stuart’s possession 
to the time of his death. ‘There are two 
current accounts of the way this came 
about, and they are not entirely contra- 
dictory. One of them runs to the effect 
that Stuart himself was so well pleased with 
the work that he purposely refrained 
from finishing the background in order to 
have a good pretext for keeping the two 
heads in his studio; and the other relates 
that the artist frankly told Washington 
that he would very much like to keep the 
originals, and would give him replicas in 
their stead, to which Washington kindly 
consented. However this may have been, 
it is certain that the originals stayed with 
Stuart, and it is equally certain that they 
were worth a small fortune to him, for 
whenever he wanted money he had only 
to make a replica or two, and sell them. 
He used to call the Athenzeum Washing- 
ton his Hundred-Dollar-Bill, or his Nest- 
Egg. 

There are few more celebrated por- 
traits in the world. It has been en- 
graved more than two hundred times. 
After Stuart’s death, the originals of both 
portraits were offered to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts for one thousand 
dollars, but the offer was declined. 
Later, the Washington Association and 
other gentlemen paid the sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars for the portraits, and in 
1831 presented them to the Boston 
Atheneum. They now hang in the 








Allston Room at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

Washington himself was perfectly sat- 
isfied with the success of these portraits, 
and told Stuart that if he should ever sit 
again for his portrait it would be to him. 
The most enthusiastic praise given to the 
Atheneum Washington was in an elo- 
quent passage from ‘Tuckerman, which 1 
think will bear quoting: “‘The freshness 
of the color, the studious modelling of the 
brow, the mingling of clear purpose and 
benevolence in the eye, and a thorough 
nobleness and dignity in the whole head, 
realize all the most intelligent admirer of 
the original has imagined, — not, indeed, 
when thinking of him as the intrepid 
leader of armies, but in the last analysis 
and complete image of the hero in retire- 
ment in all the consciousness of a sublime 
career, unimpeachable fidelity to a na- 
tional trust, and the eternal gratitude 
of a free people. It is this masterpiece 
of Stuart that has not only perpetuated 
but distributed over the globe the resem- 
blance of Washington. It has been 
sometimes lamented that so popular a 
work does not represent him in the as- 
pect of a successful warrior, or in the 
flush of youth; but there seems to be a 
singular harmony between this venera- 
ble image, so majestic, benignant, and 
serene, and the absolute character and 
peculiar example of Washington, sepa- 
rated from what was purely incidental 
and contingent in his life. Self-control, 
endurance, dauntless courage, loyalty to a 
just but sometimes desperate cause, hope 
through the most hopeless crises, and a 
tone of feeling the most exalted, united 
to habits of candid simplicity, are better 
embodied in such a calm, magnanimous, 
mature image, full of dignity and sweet- 
ness, than if portrayed in battle array or 
melodramatic attitude.” In an article 
which he wrote soon after Stuart’s death, 
the painter’s friend, Washington Allston, 
said of the Athenzeum Washington : “ Well 
is his ambition justified in the sublime 
head he has left us; a nobler personifi- 
cation of wisdom and goodness, reposing 
in the majesty of a serene countenance, 
is not to be found on canvas.” Leslie 


hit the nail on the head in his usual apt 
manner when he remarked that it was 
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fortunate that an artist existed in the 
time of Washington who could “hand 
him down looking like a gentleman.” 

Stuart labored under one rather annoy- 
ing disadvantage while painting the Athe- 
nzum Washington, a disadvantage which 
has become historic, and which arose from 
the circumstance of Washington’s ill-fitting 
new setof false teeth. As Stuart said,“When 
I painted him, he had just had a set of 
false teeth inserted, which accounts for the 
constrained expression so noticeable about 
the mouth and the lower pari of the face.” 
Enough has been made of this, and more 
than enough; there is even an anecdote 
about Stuart having persuaded his famous 
sitter to stuff cotton in his mouth while he 
was being painted. ‘There are other an- 
ecdotes in Mason’s biography of Stuart, 
which relate to the Athenzeum picture so 
closely that they are worth retelling in 
this connection. Miss Jane Stuart gives 
the following amusing account of a narrow 
escape of her father’s :— 

“While talking one day with Gen. Lee, 
my father happened to remark that Wash- 
ington had a tremendous temper, but held 
it under wonderful control. 

“Gen. Lee breakfasted with the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Washington a few - days 
afterwards. 

““¢T saw your portrait the other day,’ 
said the general, ‘but Stuart says you 
have a tremendous temper.’ 

“«Upon my word,’ said Mrs. Washing- 
ton, coloring, ‘Mr. Stuart takes a great 
deal upon himself, to make such a re- 
mark.’ 

“<But stay, my dear lady,’ said Gen. 
Lee, ‘he added that the President had it 
under wonderful control.’ 

“With something like a smile, Gen. 
Washington remarked, ‘ He is right.’ ”’ 

Another anecdote comes from Sparks’s 
biography of Washington, where it is cited 
as one of the few authentic instances in 
which Washington’s wonderful self-control 
is known to have been temporarily sur- 
prised while sleeping, as it were. It was 
while Stuart was painting the Atheneum 
portrait that a curious scene was observed 
by the artist. He approached the studio 
one morning and noticed that the street 
door and the inner door were open, so 
that he could see directly into the room. 
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Just as he was about to ascend the steps, 
he saw Washington seize a man by the 
collar, and thrust him violently across the 
room. ‘This being an awkward moment 
to enter the house, Stuart passed on a 
short distance, but immediately returned, 
and found the President sitting very com- 
posedly ina chair. After the usual salu- 
tations, his first words were: “ Mr. Stuart, 
when you went away you turned the face 
of your picture to the wall, and gave di- 
rections that it should remain so, to pre- 
vent it receiving any injury; but when | 
came into the room this morning, the face 
was turned outward, as you now see it, 
the doors were open, and here was a fel- 
low raising a dust with a broom, and I 
know not but that the picture is ruined.” 

It so happened, however, that no 
essential harm was done, and the artist 
proceeded with his task. It may be that 
Stuart received his impression of Wash- 
ington’s temper from this incident; and 
his saving clause about the great man’s 
self-control shows his appreciation of a 
quality which was not always manifested 
in his own conduct. He had a pro- 
found veneration for Washington, and 
Tuckerman relates how much he was 
struck by his bearing when he first met 
him in Philadelphia in 1794. Stuart had 
come thither with a letter of introduction 
from John Jay. “ He first met his illus- 
trious subject on a reception evening, 
and was spontaneously accosted by him 
with a greeting of dignified urbanity. 
Familiar as was the painter with eminent 
men, he afterwards declared that no 
human being ever wakened in him the 
sentiment of reverence to such a degree.” 

Nothing is more natural than that each 
owner of a portrait of Washington painted 
by Stuart should desire to believe that 
his or her particular treasure is an origi- 
nal from life and not a replica, and that 
of all the originals from life, it is the 
best likeness of Washington in existence. 
Many controversies and much ingenuity 
of argument have grown out of the con- 
flicting claims of the possessors of the 
numerous Washingtons by Stuart. " There 
are those who insist that the Atheneum 
portrait is not a good likeness, and that 
the Vaughan portrait is vastly superior ; 
and efforts are made to have it appear 


that the Vaughan portrait was one of the 
three that Stuart painted from life, in 
spite of Stuart’s own written testimony to 
the contrary. Why Stuart’s Washington 
should be the household Washington of 
the world it is difficult for some critics to 
explain, for, they say, it lacks the strength 
of this artist’s best work, and, in the 
language of Charles Henry Hart, “ fails 
as a true portraiture to satisfy the student 
of Washington’s character.’ Allston and 
‘Tuckerman, as we have seen, did not 
think so. ‘The world indeed does not 
think so; and the judgment of the world 
in these matters is seldom altogether 
wrong. 

Mr. Hart holds that Stuart’s Washing- 
ton is essentially an ideal head ; and he 
asserts that Stuart became so imbued with 
his ideal Washington that there are several 
portraits of prominent men painted by 
him at this period which are strongly 
tinctured with similar characteristics. No 
one else has discovered this, and certainly 
Stuart was not a painter of ideal heads. 
In his adherence to nature, his observa- 
tion of individual traits, his fidelity to the 
likeness of persons, he was singularly 
modern and candid. ‘To say that he did 
not get a good likeness of his sitter is to 
say that he was an incompetent portrait 
painter. He was, on the contrary, one of 
the most clairvoyant and at the same time 
one of the least imaginative of portrait 
painters. He did not believe in taking 
any liberties with facts, and there is a 
conspicuous absence of nonsense about all 
his work. All painters worthy of the name 
of artist put something of themselves into 
their portraits, and all the works of an art- 
ist bear a certain resemblance to each 
other ; so that it is not hard to believe the 
latter part of Mr. Hart’s contention which 
[ have quoted. But this does not prove 
that Stuart’s Washington was an ideal 
head, unless we construe the phrase in 
an unusual manner. 

Mr. Hart has lately gone very far, too 
far, in his efforts to discredit Stuart’s own 
statements, which stand in the way of 
certain of Mr. Hart’s assumptions. He 
permits himself to insinuate that Stuart 
had a dishonest motive in asserting that 
the Atheneum head of Washington was 
the only one of his Washington portraits 








from life in this country. Mr. Hart is in- 
genious, but that note of Stuart’s troubles 
him, and his attempts to weaken the force 
of its simple and clear statements are 
more artful than convincing. The trouble 
with Mr. Hart is that he wants to make 
out a case for the full-length Stuart owned 
by the Pennsylvania Academy, which he 
believes is the original; and in order to 
do that he is obliged to prove that Stuart 
either was a liar, or had a very bad mem- 
ory, and also that the full-length Stuart 
owned by the Earl of Rosebery is a rep- 
lica. ‘The picture owned by the Earl 
of Rosebery is, according to Stuart, the 
only original portrait of Washington from 
life ever painted by Stuart, except the 
Athereum head; and against this stone 
wall Mr. Hart batters his legal head in 
the most persistent manner. ‘The fact 
that the Earl of Rosebery’s picture is not 
signed, and that the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy’s picture is signed, seems to make a 
tremendous impression upon Mr. Hart; 
but it is really of slight significance, be- 
cause it was not Stuart’s habit to sign his 
pictures. There is something almost 
pathetic in the recital of the laborious 
attempts of the Philadelphia lawyer to 
make out the semblance of a case against 
the Lansdowne portrait in London. In 
1892 and 1893 he had a long correspond- 
ence with Mr. Scharf, the keeper of the 
National Portrait Gallery in London, in 
relation to the great question whether or 
not the Lansdowne picture was signed ; 
and the obliging Mr. Scharf, with a lighted 
wax taper, can be fancied patiently search- 
ing the surface of Lord Rosebery’s Stuart 
in the triumphantly futile hunt for a name, 
thus innocently aiding and abetting the 
wily Mr. Hart in his work of demonstrat- 
ing that the said Stuart was nothing but a 
replica. This is melancholy. Mr. Scharf, 
one feels sure, attached no particular im- 
portance to Mr. Hart’s investigation, and 
would have felt himself to be in a false 
position if he had realized that he was be- 
ing made use of for the purpose of build- 
ing up a special plea against his lordship’s 
picture. But the plea, when analyzed, 


does not amount to anything. The serious 
thing about it is that it was necessary to 
assail Stuart’s memory in order to get any 
ground to stand on. 
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Washington wrote a note to Stuart 
under date of April 11, 1796, to arrange 
an appointment for the first sitting for 
the Lansdowne portrait. Stuart gave this 
note to the then owner of the Lansdowne 
portrait, in 1823, and appended to it the 
following memorandum : — 

“In looking over my papers to find 
one that had the signature of George 
Washington, I found this, asking me 
when he should sit for his portrait, which 
is now owned by Samuel Williams, of 
London. I have thought it proper that 
it should be his, especially as he owns 
the only original painting I ever made of 
Washington, except one I own myself. I 
painted a third, but rubbed it out. I 
now present this to his brother, ‘Timo. 
Williams, for said Samuel. Boston, gth 
day of March, 1823. Gt. Stuart.” 

Now if Stuart’s memorandum is to be 
believed, it establishes several facts which 
Mr. Hart does not wish to have any one 
accept; namely, that the Lansdowne 
portrait (now owned by Lord Rosebery) 
and the Atheneum portrait (now in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and 
which is the “one I own myself” men- 
tioned by Stuart) are the only two origi- 
nal portraits of Washington by Stuart in 
existence, and that Stuart painted a third 
but destroyed it. 

How does Mr. Hart go to work to 
discredit these statements? We have 
seen that he does not believe what Stuart 
asserts about the Lansdowne portrait ; 
that is to say, he doubts the truth of the 
artist’s word that the Lansdowne picture 
was the one owned in 1823 by Mr. 
Williams in London; and in addition to 
this he alleges that it is known “toa 
certainty” that Stuart’s statement, “1 
painted a third but rubbed it out,” is in- 
correct. Since it is not probable that 
Stuart would have lied for the fun of 
lying, Mr. Hart finds a motive for him, 
and it is this : — 

“Stuart may also have had a direct 
object in desiring to make it appear that 
his only original portrait of Washington, 
excepting the one he owned, was out of 
the country, which would account for the 
rubbing-out statement. Stuart had lived 
a prodigal life, and in his old age was 
very poor. The portrait of Washington 
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now known as the Athenzum head he 
still owned ; from it he had made more 
than sixty copies, a few good, some in- 
different, and many very poor. ‘This 
Athenzum head was all he had to leave 
to his family, and he anticipated that it 
would realize for them a large sum. 
Therefore, if it was thought to be the 
only original portrait of Washington by 
Stuart in this country, it might produce a 
larger sum than if it was known that there 
were other originals; and here was a 
good opportunity, the occasion of giving 
the Washington letter to Mr. Williams, 
to make this impression, a_ statement 
published at the time, and repeatedly 
afterwards. Apart from this, Stuart had 
lived away from Philadelphia for a score 
of years, and his recollection as to which 
of the full-length portraits he painted for 
Mr. Bingham was the original, if indeed 
he remembered he had painted two, 
might very well have been clouded ; but 
however this may be, or why he wrote 
the memorandum that he did, I am of 
the opinion, for the reasons given, that 
the Academy’s picture is the original 
portrait painted from life, and the Lans- 
downe picture a replica.” Putting it 
briefly, either Stuart lied, or he forgot, 
and probably he did both; therefore the 
picture in the Pennsylvania Academy is 
virtually the only original portrait of 
Washington by Stuart in the world to-day, 
because the Athenzeum head is nothing 
but “an ideal head” after all. 

This is a very satisfactory triumph of 
logic. But elsewhere we shall find Mr. 
Hart claiming that he owns another 
Washington by Stuart, which is “ admit- 
tedly the finest.” Mr. Hart is confusing 
when he lets himself go on this Stuart ques- 
tion. But, as I have said, the serious 
thing about this attempt is the necessity 
of assailing the good name of Stuart. It 
is an ungracious task at this late day to 
try to make us believe that Gilbert Stuart 
was such a low fellow as to sign a false 
statement respecting these portraits. 
From all that I can learn about Stuart, I 
infer that he was blunt, somewhat 
irascible, and, in his old age, a little too 
fond of what were then called “the 
pleasures of the table,” — which pleasures 
I presume included a large cut-glass 
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decanter of old Madeira; but there is 
nothing in the records, printed or other- 
wise, which would give any color to the 
supposition that he was a rogue. Far 
from it. As I read his character, he was 
a gentleman, and he appreciate:l ‘to the 
full the nobility and dignity of Washing- 
ton’s character, which proves satisfactorily 
that he was not destitute of those quali- 
ties himself. It is on the face of it a 
gratuitous insult to him, to hint that he 
was capable of such a dirty trick as Mr. 
Hart imagines him to have invented. 
The most wicked words that Stuart 
ever used, in the Philadelphia estimation, 
were: “I painted a third, but rubbed it 
out.” In Philadelphia, every one is 
certain that this is incorrect, and that 
he painted a third, but did not rub it 
out; and, to prove the truth of the latter 
statement, there is the Vaughan portrait 
belonging to Mrs. Harrison: that settles 
it. It has never entered the mind of 
any Philadelphian that the Vaughan 
portrait might, could, would, or should be 
any other than the one that was painted 
from life and zof rubbed out. Bless 
your soul, how could it exist to-day if it 
had been rubbed out? Reams of paper 
and rivers of ink have been employed in 
Philadelphia to prove that the Vaughan 
portrait is not only the portrait which 
Stuart absurdly and improperly supposed 
he had rubbed out, and which he did 
not rub out, but also that it is the best 
portrait of Washington that he painted. 
To doubt this in Philadelphia would be 
considered a sign of mental aberration. 
Mr. Hart has for years been gradually 
but surely getting more and more confi- 
dent that he knows more than Stuart 
ever did about this matter. In 1887 
there was a fine loan exhibition of histor- 
ical portraits in the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy ; and, unless I am in error, Mr. Hart 
was the editor of the very interesting 
descriptive catalogue. The Vaughan 
portrait of Washington was included in 
the collection, and the catalogue note 
regarding it states modestly that “this is 
believed to be the original portrait 
painted from life, in the spring or fall of 
1795, at the southeast corner of Fifth 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. It 
presents the right side of the face, and is 








the first portrait of Washington that 
Stuart painted. Of this portrait there 
are but three replicas known, and the 
present picture has every indication of 
being the original. . . . Stuart stated in 
1823 of the original, that he had ‘rubbed 
it out.’ ‘This must have been an error of 
memory .. . this, it would seem, must 
be the original picture painted as above. 
As a likeness of Washington it is doubt- 
less more correct than the accepted 
Lansdowne and Atheneum heads, the 
familiar Stuart’s Washington.” 

The only evidence mentioned in the 
catalogue note to show that this “ must 
be the original picture painted as above” 
is that Holloway’s engraving of it was 
published in November, 1796, in 
Lavater’s “‘Physiognomy’’; therefore it 
must be the original. And this is the way 
Mr. Hart writes history! ‘This is almost 
equal to the archeology of the Pickwick 
Papers, in reference to the prehistoric 
inscription, “ Bill Stumps, his mark.” 

In 1887 the Vaughan portrait was only 
“believed to be” the one that Stuart 
wilfully and maliciously and wrongfully 
alleged he had rubbed out; but in 1893 
it is absolutely known to be that one, for 
Mr. Hart writes to the Philadelphia 
Telegraph: “We also know to a cer- 
tainty that one statement at least in the 
memorandum, ‘I painted a third, but 
rubbed it out,’ is incorrect.” In this 
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instance he does not present any evi- 
dence to support this certainty. But then, 
what is the use of evidence when we 
know a thing to a certainty? 

In 1887, again, the Pennsylvania 
Academy’s full-length Washington by 
Stuart was catalogued as a “replica of 
Lansdowne portrait”; but in the future 
catalogues edited by Mr. Hart it is safe 
to say that it will figure as the original ; 
and, by virtue of Mr. Scharf’s failure to 
find a signature on the London picture, 
the cherished treasure in Lord Rosebery’s 
drawing-room will have to take a back 
seat as a replica. 

Mr. Hart has not yet attacked the 
authenticity of the Atheneum head in 
Boston ; he has contented himself with 
the contemptuous allusion to it as “ an 
ideal head.’ But one notices with some 
foreboding that the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy owns a replica of the Atheneum 
head, and there is no telling what may be 
in store for poor Boston, now that Lon- 
don’s pretensions have been wiped out 
with a wax taper. 

A word should be added here concern- 
ing the Athenzeum portrait of Martha 
Washington by Stuart, a copy of which 
also accompanies this article. The 
original was painted in Philadelphia at 
the same period as the Atheneum Wash- 
ington, and the two portraits have always 
been kept together, 
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MOWLSON. 


By Andrew McFarland Davis. 


of colonists who had settled in Mas- 

sachusetts wrote them from England, 
that now was the time for them to apply 
to Parliament, if there were any privileges 
which they wished to secure. For an- 
swer to this suggestion, the leaders in the 
colony declined to put themselves under 
protection of Parliament, because by so 
doing they would become subject to all 
laws which Parliament might make ;_ but 
while they where thus unwilling to put 
their necks even under a friendly yoke, 
they availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity for negotiating with those in power, 
and proceeded at once to appoint a 
committee of three, whose functions were 
vaguely defined in the colonial records 
as follows: “To go for England, upon 
some weighty occations for the good of 
the country.” Certain of these functions 
were defined by Winthrop to be : to further 
the work of the reformation of churches 
in England ; to explain why the colonists 
had been unable that year to meet their 
engagements with their usual promptness ; 
and to procure cotton from some source 
for clothing. 

The persons appointed on this com- 
mittee were Hugh Peters, pastor of the 
church of Salem; Thomas Weld, pastor 
of the church of Roxbury; and William 
Hibbins, of Boston. From various sources 
we obtain occasional information of their 
movements while they were performing 
their official duties. They apparently 
attended first to the duty which was of 
the most importance to the colonists, 
and sent over a consignment of linen 
and woollen goods and “of other useful 
commodities”; and then Hibbins re- 
turned to the colony, leaving Weld and 
Peters to reform churches and solicit 
contributions. A doubt was thrown over 
the value of their work, at a subsequent 
date, by a committee of the General 
Court ; but it will be seen in what follows 
that it was not without interest to the 
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| N 1641 some friends of the little band 


present generation. In 1645, the Gen- 
eral Court, weary of the prolonged stay 
of Weld and Peters, placed on record an 
opinion to the effect that their speedy 
return to the colony was desirable. 

Let us now examine so much of the 
work of this committee as is of especial 
interest in connection with the subject 
under consideration. We find the gentle- 
men of whom it was composed credited 
in the records of Harvard College with 
having procured from divers gentlemen 
and merchants in England, books for the 
library to the value of one hundred and 
fifty pounds. One of the members, Rev. 
Thomas Weld, afterward rendered an 
account to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in New England, of 
moneys collected by himself and others, 
stating from whom the contributions were 
received and the purposes to which they 
were to be applied. The first entry in 
this account, under the heading, ‘“ What 
I received for the college and for the 
advancement of learning,” is as fol- 
lows : — 


The Lady Moulsham gave me for a scholar- 
ship £100, the revenue of it to be employed that 
way forever, for which I entered covenant and am 
bound to have it performed. 


In a letter dated at Gates Head, Jan. 
2, 1649, Weld aliudes to his collec- 
tions for the college, and more particu- 
larly describes the scholarship in the 
following language : — 


Others gave to the College and the advance 
of learning, which was paid some little towards 
the building of the College per bill, some to the 
President for his great labor taken upon request 
of the feoffees of the College, some laid out for 
utensils for the college by their desires (as 
pewter, brass, iron-ware, linen), some laid out in 
books to supply their library and for erecting a 
school at Roxbury, besides two scholarships of £5 
per annum apiece, settled forever on the College; 
and again he says: Of the Lady Moulsham, who 
(out of Christian desire to advance good learning) 
gave an £100 to be improved in New England, 
in the hest way for the help of some poor scholar 
or scholars in the College, and to be settled for 
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that use, which being given in upon account to 
the state there, and the pious desire of the lady 
signified, they settled £10 per annum forever upon 
two poor scholars in the College, £5 apiece. 


It will be observed that Weld, by mak- 
ing a report to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in New England, of 
his collections in’ behalf of the cause of 
education in the colony, would seem to 
recognize some sort of appointment in 
that behalf on the part of that society. 
On the other hand, in the acknowledg- 
ment to the committee for books to the 
value of one hundred and fifty pounds, 
entered in the records of the college, 
there is no recognition whatever of the 
society. Furthermore, Weld appears by 
the foregoing letter to have remitted 
some of his collections directly to the 
college, and to have acted under instruc- 
tions in making purchases on college 
account with some of the money. ‘The 
hundred pounds which he _ received 
from Lady Mowlson, or, to repeat his 
spelling, Lady Moulsham, was, however, 
tre-ted differently. This he says he 
gave in “upon account to the State.” 
It is not positively known when this 
money was given in on account, but a 
reference to it in the college records 
justifies the inference that it was in 1643 ; 
while an account of Tyng, the country 
treasurer, acknowledges that in 1644 
there was something due the college, “ of 
that which was sent by Mr. Weld and 
Mr. Peters.” It is possible also that the 
General Court had this fund in mind in 
1644, when an order was passed that 
£150 be gathered by the treasurer for 
the college out of the money sent out 
from England for the children. The re- 
ceipt, by the treasurer of the colony, of 
this specific sum can be shown, and 
knowledge of the manner in which the 
income was to be applied can be traced 
to the college authorities through entries 
made at various times in the colony and 
college records. A copy of the covenant 
to which Weld refers in his statement to 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England is preserved in 
the archives of Harvard College. It is 
in substance an* acknowledgment by 
Weld that he has received the money, 
and an agreement on his part that he 
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will see it applied according to the de- 
sires of Lady Mowlson. It was engrossed 
upon parchment, and by some good 
chance has been particularly well cared 
for, so that the writing is to-day as legi- 
ble as it was in 1643, when Lady 
Mowlson affixed her signature thereto. 
It was some curious misunderstanding 
which led her to put her signature to a 
document which by its terms required 
the hand and seal of Thomas Weld; but 
we can congratulate ourselves that 
through this mistake the precious auto- 
graph of Ann Mowlson has been pre- 
served in perfect condition for our 
inspection. 

It is probable that two copies of the 
instrument were prepared by her solici- 
tor, for execution, and that Weld signed 
one of these copies, while she signed the 
copy which Weld sent to the college. If 
this be the case, it is possible that the 
copy signed by Weld may still be in ex- 
istence in England. 

There is no point which will impress 
itself more forcibly upon the attention of 
any person who may examine the early 
records of Harvard College than the 
scrupulous fidelity with which those who 
managed the affairs of that institution 
endeavored to administer the trusts im- 
posed upon them by benefactors of the 
college. The books were at first kept by 
single entry, and it was the Custom of the 
treasurer to put all gifts of money into a 
general fund and allow interest to each 
specific trust. In that way the college 
became responsible for the custody of 
the gift, and the attention of the treas- 
urer was necessarily called to the ques- 
tion of the application of the income 
each time that a distribution of the in- 
come of the college was made. The 
deposit of Lady Mowlson’s hundred 
pounds in the hands of the treasurer of 
the colony relieved the treasurer of the 
college from all responsibility as to this 
fund, and undoubtedly tended to pro- 
duce the confusion and neglect which 
envelop the history of this alone, among 
the beneficiary foundations of Harvard 
College. 

The first allusion in the college records 
to Lady Mowlson’s gift occurs in 1643. 
The overseers then declined to assign 
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the income of the #100, because they 
did not have the money in hand and they 
could not expect payment until the Gen- 
eral Court should meet. In 1655, Dun- 
ster attempted to secure the money for 
repairs to the college building, which al- 
though only fifteen years old was already 
in a dilapidated condition. ‘The magis- 
trates declined to give their consent, say- 
ing that the money “was given by the 
Lady Mowlson and others for scholarships 
annually to be maintained there, which 
this Court cannot alter.’’ Quincy, refer- 
ring to this, says it was fortunate for the 
college that Lady Mowlson had taken a 
bond from Weld that the money should 
not be diverted from the object to which 
she had devoted it. In the light of the 
recent action of the college, this congrat- 
ulation is more forcible than it was when 
it was uttered. 

The amount of money belonging to 
Harvard College held by the country treas- 
urer at this time was £162 16s. 4d. It in- 
cluded Lady Mowlson’s “100, a gift 
from Mr. Bridges of £50,and £12 16s. 4d. 
from unknown sources. So far as is 
known, Lady Mowlson’s gift was the only 
portion of this sum which was actually 
dedicated to beneficiary purposes. Men- 


tion of this indebtedness occurs frequently 
in the college inventories. At one time 
the debt appears on the records as if 
it were due from the estate of Richard 
Russell, the late country treasurer. The 
amount annually allowed to the college 
for the use of this fund between 1648 and 
1685 was fifteen pounds. 

In 1684 the colony charter was an- 
nulled. It was the opinion of competent 
persons at that time that all colonial 
legislation, including the college charter, 
was by this proceeding rendered null and 
void. For that reason, and also on ac- 
count of the general disturbance of affairs 
in the colony, all payments to the college 
then ceased. During the remainder of 
the reign of Charles II., and during the 
time of James II., no effort was made by 
the college to collect either principal or 
interest from the colony. Shortly after 
the accession of William and Mary, the 
province charter was brought to Boston. 
This document confirmed all gifts and 
bequests which had been made to schools 
or colleges, and partially restored confi- 
dence in the power of the college to 
manage its own affairs. Efforts were 
thereupon made to secure from the Gen- 
eral Court the payment of this #162 16s. 








re 
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4@. which had so long been in the hands 
of the country treasurer. Petitions were 
preferred in 1693, in 1695, and again in 
1698. ‘The petition of 1698 was signed 
by “Increase Mather, President, in the 
name of the Corporation,’ and was ac- 
companied by a certified copy of numer- 
ous entries in the-college records referring 
to the matter under consideration. ‘The 
petition was laid before the House of 
Representatives ; and Dec. 1, 1698, the 
question was put whether or not the sum 
alleged to have been placed in the hands 
of the late colony should be paid to the 
college out of the treasury of the province, 
and was decided in the negative. About 
the same time Judge Sewall appears to 
have brought his influence to bear with- 
out result, in a memorial, in which he 
petitioned to have this money applied to 
the improvement of the Narragansett 
property, the basis of the present Sewall 
scholarships, which had in 1696 been 
given by himself and his wife to the col- 
lege. 

During the period that all of this was 
going on, the college was supposed to be 
without a charter. There was much 
legislation on the subject, and several 
intended charters were introduced which 
were satisfactory to the General Court; 
but those which passed both Council and 
Representatives were negatived either by 
the crown or by the governor. It is not 
claimed in contemporaneous records that 
the lack of a charter had to do with the 
failure of the petitions ; but inasmuch as 
it does not appear that the matter was 
again pressed upon the General Court 
until 1712, five years after the passage of 
the act which declared that the charter 
of 1650 had not been repealed, it may 
well be that such was the case. 

In 1712, at an overseers’ meeting, held 
at Cambridge, July 25, President Lev- 
erett called the attention of the overseers 
to the fact that the college had a claim 
upon the province for the sum of £162 
16s. 4d., the gift to the college of Lady 
Mowlson, which indebtedness had been 
recognized by the payment of interest up 
to the year 1685. He further said that 
memorials had twice been presented to 
the General Court by the treasurer of the 
college, and he moved that the overseers 
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take the matter into consideration and 
advise what should be done in the prem- 
ises. In consequence of this, the over- 
seers, after having inspected the records 
of the college, came to the conclusion 
that such a sum was due, and placed 
upon record their opinion to the effect 
“that the country would be obliged in 
justice to produce a discharge for the 
said sum or to pay the principal with 
interest in arrears.”’ It is curious to note 
how completely the knowledge of the 
Lady Mowlson scholarship had faded 
out during the twenty-eight years which 
had elapsed since the last payment of 
interest by the colony. No allusion to 
the trust was made by Leverett, and such 
information as he did furnish was verified 
by a search of the records, as if the whole 
matter belonged to a past so far back 
that all facts connected with it had passed 
out of memory. 

The General Court, when, as a se- 
quence to this action of the overseers, 
the matter was brought to their attention, 
took the same view that the overseers 
did, and authorized the province treas- 
urer to pay over the amount claimed to 
be due, with interest at six per cent from 
1685. On the 29th of March, 1713, 
this payment was made, and the college 
treasurer then received £162 i6s. 4d. 
principal and £263 145. interest. Of 
this amount, #100 principal and £161 
19s. interest should be credited to the 
Lady Mowlson scholarship. ‘Thus, in 
1713, the college was for the first time 
placed in possession of this fund, but 
during the seventy years which had 
elapsed since the “ good and pious in- 
tention” of the founder had been de- 
clared, all knowledge of her desires had 
practically been forgotten, and the docu- 
ment in which they were set forth was 
probably buried in the treasurer’s office 
beneath an accumulation of papers. 
Hence the poor scholars who were to 
profit by it did not regularly participate 
in its income, although a chance entry in 
the records shows that the fund now and 
then had some sort of recognition. 

The next item of interest in this con- 
nection is to be found in the records of 
the college under a date nearly two 
centuries later than the settlement made 
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with the province. Jan. 30, 1893, at 
a meeting of the president and fellows 
held in Boston, the treasurer made a 
brief statement, recapitulating some of 
the more important of the facts above 
set forth, and it was thereupon voted to 
take from the stock account as of Aug. 
1, 1892, the sum of five thousand dollars, 
and to re-establish the Lady Mowlson 
scholarship with an income of two hun- 
dred dollars. 

The history of the scholarship having 
been brought down to date, we can now 
turn to the investigations which have 
finally resulted in bringing to light some 
knowledge of Lady Mowlson herself. 

In October, 1887, I published in the 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society a paper setting forth what was 
then known about the scholarship, and 
incidentally stated that, so far as knowl- 
edge of Lady Mowlson was concerned, 
we were no better off than Quincy was 
when he said that nothing was known of 
her except that she was one of the earliest 
transatlantic benefactors of the college. 
An abstract of this paper was given in 
the Mew England Historical and Gene- 
alogical Register for July,- 1892, in an 
article entitled “The Exhibitions of Har- 
vard College prior to 1800,” under the 
special heading, “ Lady Mowlson’s Gift,” 
the concluding sentence of which was as 
follows : — 


It is unfortunate that no information as to the 
founder has been obtained, and it must be re- 
garded as somewhat remarkable that from the 
day of its foundation to the present time fate 
seems to have determined that the Lady Mowlson 
scholarship should not have an independent exist- 
ENCE ge 


A note at the foot of the page on 
which this was printed showed that the 
spell was broken. The curiosity of Mr. 
John Ward Dean, the editor of the 
Register, was aroused by the article, and 
under date of April 9, 1892, he informed 
me that a “ Sir Thomas Moulson,” Lord 
Mayor of London, was knighted in 1634, 
and that letters to and from him could be 
found in the Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic Series, 1634-38. Further cor- 
respondence and interchange of informa- 
tion brought further aid from Mr. Dean, 
who also promptly invoked the assistance 
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of Mr. Henry F. Waters, the accomplished 
genealogist, then in England. Mr. Waters 
very soon contributed the wills of Sir 
Thomas and Dame Ann Mowlson, ab- 
stracts of both of which were published 
in the Register for January, 1893. 

The story of what had been accom- 
plished, with the aid of these two gentle- 
men, in tracing the identity of Lady 
Mowlson was published by me in the 
Pioceeaings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, in October 1892. The portion 
of that story which has not already been 
narrated in this article, I will now pro- 
ceed to tell. 

We started with no other information 
than the fact that Lady Mowlson’s Chris- 
tian name was Ann, and that she was a 
widow in 1643. When Brown’s Genesis 
of the United States came out, I examined 
the names of the adventurers published in 
that volume, and was rewarded by finding 
that Thomas Moulson was present at a 
meeting of the Court of Assistants of the 
Grocers’ Company, held April 15, 1614. 
The references furnished by Mr. Dean, to 
which I have alluded, opened up consid- 
erable information concerning the Sir 
Thomas Mowlson, or Moulson,— for the 
name is spelled both ways, — who was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1634. He 
was a native of Hargrave-Stubbs in Chesh- 
ire, where his family settled about 1500. 
There can be but little doubt that it was 
he who showed an interest in American 
ventures by being present at the meeting 
of the Court of Assistants of the Grocers’ 
Company in 1614. His name appears in 
the list of sheriffs for London and Middle- 
sex in 1624. He founded, in 1627, a 
chapel at Hargrave-Stubbs, and endowed 
it with £40 per annum for a minister. 
At the same time he endowed a school, 
adjoining the chapel, with £ 20 per annum, 
“for the government, education and in- 
struction of youth in grammar and vir- 
tue,” and directed the overplus of rents 
arising from certain lands, then by him 
given, to be applied to the relief of such 
poor persons as the majority of the feoffees 
should think fit. In 1633-34 he was an 
alderman of the city of London; and in 
March, 1634, the Lord Mayor having died, 
he was chosen to succeed in that govern- 
ment. After the expiration of his term of 
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office as Lord Mayor, his name is still then an alderman, was associated with Sir 
found for a brief period among the alder- Nicholas Rainton, alderman, by order of 
men. Traces of the esteem in which hewas Council, to report on the petition of the 
held are to be found in the character of “‘Tawyers and Skinners.’ ‘The report of 
his official work and correspondence. On _ the committee was made on the 22d of 
the 17th of May, 1634, he reported to July. In 1638 his will was probated. 


Know all men by these p'sents that I Thomas Wells alls Weld Pastor of Roxbury in the 
plantac’on of New Engla[nd] doe by these p'sents acknowledge that I have received of the Lady Ann 
Mowlson of London widdow the full & intire some of o[ne] hundred pownds current English mony the 
wch she hath freely given to Harvards Colledge in New England to be imp[roved] by the feofees of 
the sd Colledge for the time being to the best yearly revenew that may be thought fitt in theire wisdomes 
which yearly revenew according to her good & pious intention is to be & remaine as a p’petuall stipend 
for & towards y® yea[rly] maintenance of some poore scholler which shalbe admitted into the sd Col- 
ledge by the sd feofees or the major p’t of th{em] the which poore scholler is to injoy the sd yearly 
stipend only till such time as such poore scholler doth attaine to y¢ degr[ee] of a Master of Arts & no 
longer, and then the sd yearly stipend shall by the sd feofees be bestowed upon another poore 
scho[ller] of the sd colledge whom the sd feofees shall think best deserveing and soe the sd stipend to 
goe in succession from [one] poor scholler to another therfor & towards theire yearly maintenance in 
perpetuum in manner & forme as afforesd. And in case it shall fall out at such time as y® sd yearly 
stipend shalbe appointed by the sd feofees to be bestowed upon anoth[er] poore scholler there, then if 
there shalbe any poore scholler admitted into the sd Colledge that shalbe a kinsman of the sd Lady 
Mowlson, & shalbe deemed by the sd feofees or the major p’t of them to be of a good & pious con- 
versation and to be well deserveing y® sd yearly stipend as afforesd that then [it is] the reall intention & 
desire of the sd Lady Mowlson that such a poore scholler there being her kinsman shall be first p'ferred 
& appointed by the sd feofees to have & injoy the sd yearly stipend in manner & forme as affuresd 
before any other scholler of the sd Colledge whatsoever that is not her kinsman. 

And for the ptesent the sd Lady Mowlsons desire is that John Weld now a scholler in the sd Col- 
ledge shall have the sd stipend till he attaine the degree of a Master of Arts. To the dew and true 
p’formance of which good & pious intent & desire of the sd Lady Mowlson I the sd Thomas Weld for 
my selfe my executo's & administrato's doe coven[ant] and promise to & with the sd Lady Mowlson 
her executo's & administrato's in and by these p'sents that the sd some of o[ne] hundred pownds & 
the yearly revenew thereof shalbe disposed of and imployed to the only intent and purpose in y® s[ame ] 
manner & forme as is hereinbefore mentioned and not otherwise. In Wittness whereof I the sd 
Thomas Wel[d] [have] hereunto sett my hand and seale this Ninth day of May in the Ninteenth yeare 
of the Raigne of ot Soveraigne L[ord] King Charles pr. 1643. 

Memorandum that it is likewise the intent & desire of the sd Lady Mowlson that such her kinsman 
as shalbe admitted into y®sd colledge shall imediatly from y* time of his admittance have the yearly 
revenew of the hundred pownds above menc’ond till he attaine the degree of a Master of Arts notw*h- 
standing that it should be oth'wise disposed of formerly to anoth' poore scholler by y® above sd 
feofees. 

ANN MOWLSON. 
Subscribed by y® sd Lady 
Ann Mow/lson in y¢ p'sents of 
Arther Banardiston Tho: Goodyeare 


the Council the quantity of oats in store From this instrument we learn that he 
in the shops of the chandlers in London. had no children. One half of all his 
On the 15th of July, the Commissioners of goods, after payment of his debts, he be- 
Pious Uses wrote to him relative to the queathed to Dame Anne, his loving wife, 
precuring of contributions towards re- ‘for her customary and widow’s part, to 
pairing St. Paul’s. On the 24th of July, her due and appertaining by the custom 
1634, the king addressed a communica- of said city.” His name appears by the 
tion to Sir Thomas Mowlson, Lord Mayor, will to have been Thomas Mowlson, and 
and the aldermen of London, recommend- he leaves, among many others, bequests 
ing a scheme for the improvement of the _ to his brother John Mowlson, and to his 
streets of London, with suggestions for cousin Anthony Radcliffe and his wife. 

the maintenance of sidewalks and for the The will of Lady Ann Mowlson was 
introduction of water into the city. On executed Aug. 11, 1657. A codicil 
the 16th of March, 1635-36, Sir Thomas, was added Sept. 17, 1661, and an- 
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other was written Oct. 8, 1661. From 
this instrument, in which she is called 
Dame Anne Moulson, we are able to 
establish that the wife of Sir Thomas 
Mowlson was named Ann, and that she 
survived Sir Thomas until the fall of 
1661. ‘Taken in conjunction with the 
death of Sir Thomas in 1638, as estab- 
lished by the probate of his will, it 
makes sure the fact that she was a widow 
in 1643, and thus identifies the founder 
of the scholarship with the widow of the 
Lord Mayor of London. In her will 
bequests are made to her nephew, Mr. 
Anthony Radcliffe, of Buckinghamshire, 
eldest son of her brother, Mr. Edward 
Radcliffe, deceased; also to Thomas 
Radcliffe, eldest son of her said nephew ; 
also to her niece, Mrs. Katherine Par- 
sons, widow, sister to her said nephew, 
Anthony Radcliffe. This, according to 
accepted genealogical canons, would 
seem to establish her family name as 
Radcliffe. As if to clinch the connection 
with the scholarship, she leaves a be- 
quest to one of the witnesses to that in- 
strument, whom she defines as the son of 
her niece, in the following language: 
“Arthur Barnardiston, son of Mr. Bar- 
nardiston which he had by my niece the 
Lady Thornton.” She expresses her 
desire that her body shall be buried in 
the vault within the parish church of St. 
Christopher’s, wherein her late husband 
was buried. 

The spot which she thus selected for 
the permanent deposit of her remains is 
in the heart of the city of London. The 
Bank of England covers the ground on 
which stood the old church of St. Chris- 
topher. The street by which entrance 
to the church was formerly gained is now 
crowded with vehicles from early dawn 
till late in the afternoon. Countless 
throngs of pedestrians each day press 
past the spot where Lady Mowison’s 
body was laid. The quiet of the place 
of worship which appealed to men who 
sought seclusion from contact with the 
world has given place to the eager tread 
of restless money-makers, to whom the 
clink of gold upon the counters of the 
bank is music far more pleasant than the 
chants which filled the air in former days. 
What chance is there that, two centuries 
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and a half hence, the name of even one 
among these thousands who daily crowd 
the bank and throng the street will be 
treasured by a grateful posterity as is that 
of the gentle woman who directed that 
her body should be laid in a place which 
has since become the focus of the busi- 
ness of the world? 

Our examination of the various refer- 
ences to Sir Thomas Mowlson has brought 
before us with considerable sharpness of 
outline the career of a successful and 
public-spirited merchant, who was hon- 
ored by his fellow-citizens, and who out 
of his wealth established beneficiary 
foundations for religious, educational, and 
charitable purposes. His widow has 
only appeared as the founder of the 
scholarship at Harvard College. That 
this gift was made with the knowledge of 
her family is evident from the fact that 
Arthur Barnardiston, a relative and one 
of the legatees of her will, was a witness 
to the instrument which bears her signa- 
ture. Her name appears in the Ca/en- 
dar of the Committee for Compounaings, 
etc., Domestic, 1643-1660, under date 
1644, May 3, as a subscriber to the ex- 
tent of £600 towards the £20,000 to 
be sent to the Scottish army in the North. 
This interesting item was communicated 
to the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
at a recent meeting, by Prof. William W. 
Goodwin, credit for its discovery being 
given by him to Mr. Robert N. Toppan. 
It is evident from this that the half of 
Sir Thomas’s goods, which he left his 
loving wife, was a substantial and satis- 
factory half. Her gift to the college was 
perhaps significant enough of her politi- 
cal sympathies; but if we need plainer 
indications, they are to be found in the 
subscription to the parliamentary fund to 
be paid to the Scottish army which was 
so soon to participate in the victory over 
the king’s forces at Marston Moor. The 
glimpse that we get of her is not so clear 
and well defined as that which we have 
of her husband; but she is evidently 
strong of purpose, liberal in character, 
generous in the dispensation of her 
bounties, and pronounced in her political 
and religious sympathies. Of her per- 
son we know nothing, but it is quite prob- 
able that the next few months will bring 
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to light many more details concerning 
her life. 

The coincidence which brought the 
consideration of this scholarship before 
*the president and fellows of Harvard 
College at a time when they were also 
discussing with the managers of the so- 
called Harvard Annex the possibilities of 


SSS 


The name of Ann Radcliffe was there- 
fore selected. It would have added 
greatly to the interest which attaches to 
this adoption of the name of Radcliffe 
College if the assertion could also be 
made that the gift upon which it was 
based was without question the first 
made by any woman to Harvard Col- 











St. Christopher's Church, London. 
NOW THE SITE OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


a closer union of the two colleges, at- 
tracted attention to the fact that the 
founder of the first scholarship at Cam- 
bridge was awoman. It was natural that 
some woman should be honored in the 
choice of a name for the new corpora- 
tion which was to be formed in pursu- 
ance of the plan suggested for the per- 
manent relations of the two colleges. 


lege; but attention has been called to 
the fact that in Eliot’s history of that 
institution, under date apparently of 
1642, a gift of £10 was received from 
“Mrs. Glover.” It is not known whence 
Eliot derived his authority for this entry. 
The recognized sources of information 
concerning gifts at that time are Books 
1. and III. of the College Records. Book 
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I. is a book of contemporaneous entries 
of a miscellaneous character, and con- 
tains most of the early gifts to the col- 
lege. Book III. is supposed to have 
been compiled by Thomas Danforth, 
while he was clerk of the overseers, and 
while he was treasurer of the college, in 
which functions he had access to the ac- 
count books and to the papers of the college. 
He evidently meant in this book to make 
a complete record of what was received 
from the beginning down to the time of 
his last entry. ‘The gift of #10 by Mrs. 
Glover does not appear in either of these 
books. About the year 1700, or shortly 
thereafter, Henry Flynt compiled a dona- 
tion book, in which he entered every 
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gift, grant, or bequest of which he could 
find record. Mrs. Glover’s name does 
not appear in the donation book. No 
mention is made of it in Pierce’s history, 
nor does Quincy allude to it. It will not 
do for this reason hastily to assume that 
the compiler of the table in Eliot’s his- 
tory had no foundation for the entry ; 
but the absence of mention in the 
records and in the donation book. re- 
quires that there should be some proof 
that the college actually received the 
money, to overcome the obvious infer- 
ence to be drawn from absence of men- 
tion in the records. Meantime we can 


only deal with the question as one of 
probabilities. 
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VALENTINE. 


By Emma Playter Seabury. 


WEET heart, I know not where you are, 
On land or sea; yet I will say, 
Across the world, or near, or far, 
I send a valentine to-day. 
My spirit cleaves the air to you ; 
We’re hand to hand, and heart to heart ; 
I care not wheresoe’er thou art ; 
For what is time, that it can part 
Two hearts that as the stars are true? 


A score of years between us lies, 

A score that flamed and spent in flame. 
Love is not joy, but sacrifice, 

Or love does not deserve the name. 
You went for happiness in quest, 

A restless wanderer, far away ; 

I wound the orange flowers to-day 


Around my daughter’s brow. 


Who may 


Pronounce I did not choose the best? 


For love is only in degree, 

And life gives rarely what we crave. 
We could not live, did we not see 

Beyond each little new-made grave. 
Love never dies, when at its best ; 

A woman’s spirit it commands ; 

I bound my life in iron bands, 

To feel the touch of baby hands, 
Which often heal a wounded breast. 
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And I have given my best to all 

Who touched my life ; but you must know 
It reached beyond my narrow wall 

And climbed heights where they could not go. 
Love cannot our ideals trace ; 

Its lines are circumscribed. Alone 


We live our higher lives. 


Your own 


Encompassed me till it has grown 
Across the years and time and space. 


And so where’er you are to-night, 
Across the world, on land or sea, 
To prove that human hearts are right, 
I summon you to come to me. 
Young hope, young love and bliss are mine, 
Because in other lives they shine ; 
They waft me wheresoe’er thou art ; 
Come back to me to-night, sweet heart, 
Come back to me, my valentine ! 





ANTAEUS IN LOVE. 


By Robert Beverly Hate. 


Emily Rogers was at Hereford 

Neck, on the shore of Connecticut, 
in the summer of 1885. ‘They were both 
visiting Mrs. McKinney, and saw each 
other constantly for two weeks. Harold 
went away first. On the day that he left 
the Neck he was in a fair way towards 
falling in love. He liked Miss Rogers 
better than any other woman he knew. 
If a further acquaintance should confirm 
a two weeks’ impression, he thought he 
should ask her to marry him. While the 
train hurried him to Boston, he could see 
her in his mind’s eye as she had stood on 
the McKinneys’ piazza waving him a fare- 
well. She had worn a sailor hat with a 
white ribbon, a white shirt-waist with blue 
stripes, and a dark blue skirt; and her 
simple apparel seemed perfect to Harold, 
— for Emily Rogers was one of those who 
lend elegance to any costume. She was 
tall, dark, and handsome. Hers was a 
face that took precedence ; it was by no 


T= first time Harold Vaughn met 


means perfect when she was alone; but 
when surrounded by other faces, it was 
apt to be the handsomest. 

After leaving the Neck, Vaughn did 
not see Miss Rogers again for two 
months. As soon as he heard that she 
had returned to Milton for the summer, 
he took the train and called on her. As 
he anticipated, she was not one to forget 
a friend. Her greeting at Milton was as 
cordial as her farewell at Hereford. She 
asked him to come again,—and he did. 
His Hereford estimate of her was  sus- 
tained: it could not be exalted. She 
began to fill his thoughts more and more. 
She interfered with his work. When he 
imagined he was looking up something in 
the Massachusetts Reports, he would 
suddenly find that he was thinking of 
Emily Rogers instead. He lost his in- 
terest in the other girls he knew. He 
paid absurd attention to little points of 
behavior in which she had hinted that he 
was deficient. He stopped himself from 
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doing several mean things by asking him- 
self how Emily would like it, and in each 
case told her about it afterwards. He 
attributed to her a degree of excellence 
which she did not possess, priding him- 
self all the time on his critical insight 
into her character. He called her “ Miss 
Rogers,’ — but always thought of her as 
“Emily.” He looked when 
he spoke of her. He was in love. 

‘There was no reason in the world why 
Harold Vaughn should not marry, pro- 
vided he found some one to his liking 
who would marry him. He was twenty- 
eight years old. For so young a lawyer 
he had an excellent practice; and his 


conscious 


father was rich and generous. In such 
circumstances it is no wonder that as 


soon as he was sure that he was in love 
with Emily Rogers, he determined to 
marry her. He had been too uniformly 
successful in everything he had under- 
taken to be very doubtful of his success. 
When he was at the primary school, he 
had determined to take the prize in 
spelling, and he had succeeded. At the 
Latin School, he had determined to be 
first in his class and half-back on the 
foot-ball team, and again he hada suc- 
ceeded. On graduating, he had deter- 
mined to be the first lawyer in Boston, 
and, when he was twenty-eight, it would 
have been hard to point out another 
lawyer of his age with a practice like his. 
He was used to success. It would have 
been affectation if he had pretended even 
to himself that he was afraid Emily Rogers 
would not marry him. 

Harold Vaughn was a great schemer. 
Most young men drift on and on through 
the days of courtship, without any definite 
plan, till finally they gain sufficient cour- 
uge to ask their lady loves to marry them. 
But Harold Vaughn never drifted. What- 
ever he was doing, he always laid a plan 
of campaign; and even when he was in 
love, this military habit did not forsake 
him. 

Miss Rogers was devotedly attached to 
her family. She had a great respect for 
their opinions. If he could win his way 
into the family, if he could make himself 
necessary to them, if he could make them 
all fond of him, he did not doubt that he 
could carry his point. ‘The influence of 
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a girl’s family is tremendous. Their jeers 
and criticisms turn the scale against many 
a baffled admirer. May not their praises 
establish the success of a suitor who prob- 
ably would not fail even without their as- 
sistance ? 

Mr. Rogers was a succesful commission 
merchant with a large income. He was 
stern, and his wife was mild. Their three 
children were as fine a set of young people 
as you would wish to see. Emily was a 
noble-minded girl of twenty-three. Alice 
was twenty-one. She was of gentler mould 
than her sister ; most people thought her 
the prettier. Harold thought otherwise. 
John Rogers was a spirited young base- 
bali player of fifteen. ‘Taken all in all, it 
was a healthy, happy family, with a great 
deal of mutual affection, a fair share of 
brains, and plenty of money. ‘There was 
a very strong family feeling among the 
Rogerses, and a corresponding lack of in- 
terest in other people. ‘They were all 
critical, each in his own way ; and visitors 
who heard others criticised could not help 
feeling that they would come in for their 
turn as soon as their backs were turned. 
Mr. Rogers and his family lived sumptu- 
ously. ‘They had a magnificent house, 
large and elegant grounds, and everything 
they wanted. 

Mrs. Rogers took a great liking to Mr. 
Vaughn immediately, so that all he had to 
do with her was to confirm a good im- 
pression. He talked to her sympatheti- 
cally about her family troubles. He found 
that she had a literary turn, so he read 


her Austin Dobson’s poems while she 
mended her husband’s stockings. He 


gave her advice about the management 
of John, who had just reached the age 
where he began to give her uneasiness. 
He found that she wrote verses, and he 
read them with some interest, for they 
were rather good. 


“Why, you haven’t been here for al- 


9? 


most a week, Mr. Vaughn ! 


“No. I’ve been obliged to run on to 
New York. I’m glad you missed me.” 

“Cruel! I’m so sorry the girls are 
out.” 


“7m not.” 
“ Now, really, Mr. Vaughn, that won’t 
You may be very fond of my com- 


do. 
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pany ; but you would hardly like to have 
Emily and Alice hear that you prefer it 
to theirs.” 

“That’s true, so don’t tell them. I’ve 
brought you the new //arfer. I want 
to know what you think of this poem in 
it.” 


The trouble with Alice was that she 
was too amiable. She was critical enough 
in her own fashion, but when people were 
present she was always nice to them. 
She was nice to Vaughn among the rest, 
but for the life of him he could not guess 
what she said of him when his back was 
turned. It was evidently necessary to 
do something extraordinary to win her 
favor. Harold made her the confidante 
of his future. All the daring schemes 
which he had made, some of them 
reaching to the President’s and Chief 
Justice’s chairs, he confided to her. 
And every interesting case he had he 
told her about in a very entertaining 
way. She could not help being inter- 
ested in him. Often she was more ex- 
cited than he over the pending event of 
a trial. 


“Well, Miss Alice, Weeden’s agreed 
to come to terms.” 

“Oh, dear! I wish you could have 
fought it out! What does your client 
pay him?” 

“Two thousand eight hundred.” 

“Oh, Mr. Vaughn! Wouldn’t it have 
been better to- have put the case through ?”’ 

“It might. I thought not. You know 
a conscientious lawyer’s chief concern is 
to prevent litigation. I think two thou- 
sand eight hundred is fair for my client. 
If I were Weeden I shouldn’t be satis- 
fied.” 

“Oh, if I were only a lawyer!” 

“TJ should probably lose half my busi- 
ness.” 


Mr. Rogers was generally considered 
a hard man to get at. It took Vaughn 
some time to find out the reason, but he 
discovered it at last. Every one was 
afraid of Mr. Rogers. Harold deter- 
mined to be the exception to this rule. 
He boldly entered Mr. Rogers’s private 
sitting-room and smoked a cigar with 
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the merchant. He listened respectfully 
to the older man’s political views, but 
gave emphatic reasons for totally dis- 
agreeing with them. He made Mr. 
Rogers tell him anecdotes about his early 
life, and listened as if they were interest- 
ing. Mr. Rogers grew to think him 
“obstinate but intelligent, really intelli- 
gent”; for Mr. Rogers was one of those 
people who repeat twice any word or 
sentiment that pleases them. 


“Ah, Vaughn, glad to see you. Take 
a cigar. Vaughn, I want to talk to you 
about something. I think of sending 
John to boarding school.” 

“Well, Mr. Rogers, I think that’s the 
worst thing you can do.” 

“ Your reasons, Vaughn, your reasons ! 
You young men are too hasty.” 

“In the first place, he loses his home 
influence. In the second, he learns to 
smoke and drink, and to swear as only 
boarding-school boys can. In the third, 
he doesn’t get such good teaching as at 
the Roxbury Latin School, where I want 
you to send him.” 

“ There’s something in what you say, 
but not everything, Vaughn; something, 
but not everything.” 


With John, Harold had no trouble. 
John formed his opinion of a man largely 
on his skill in athletics. Harold joined 
in some of the boy’s sports, just enough 
to show him that he could beat him at 
everything. He showed him how to 
pitch a base-ball with a very deceitful 
drop; he played tennis with him, and 
never allowed him more than one game 
in a set; he took him down to the Union 
Koat Club and taught him how to rowa 
working boat. 


“ John, you'll never learn to play ten- 
nis unless you give up striking the ball 
with a cut.” 

“T think a cut’s a good thing. 
’em bounce badly.” 

“Nonsense! It only makes them 
bounce badly on a soft court like yours. 
If you’d ever played at Newport, you’d 
see cuts didn’t do much good. You want 
to strike them all hard and square, and 
place every ball you hit.” 


It makes 








Such were the measures which Harold 
pursued ; and he was uniformly success- 
ful. The whole family was glad to see 
him when he came, and kept begging him 
to come oftener. It grewto be an ac- 
knowledged custom for him to stay to 
supper. He often spentthe night. The 
family grew dependent on him for a great 
part of their amusement. The ladies 
lived a somewhat secluded life, and Mr. 
Vaughn knew everything and everybody. 
He brought them their new books. He 
took the girls to college athletics. He 
went with the family to the theatre. 
He could be depended upon as a stand- 
by at a dancing darty. He grew to be a 
modified kind of brother. He was ad- 
mitted to family githerings where no one 
else but relations was allowed. He 
walked in at the front door without ring- 
ing, and was on the best of terms with 
the servants. He called Emily and Alice 
by their first names ; and all the Rogerses 
called him “ Harold,” except Mr. Rogers, 
who never went beyond “Vaughn.” In 
short, Harold had succeeded in the first 
part of what he had undertaken. In 
order to marry Emily Rogers, he had 
determined to become a friend of the 
entire Rogers family; and now he had 
met with the success that resolution de- 
serves. He was confident that in his 
attack upon an army of equal force he 
would have four stanch allies. 


It was on a summer afternoon three 
days before the Rogerses left Milton for 
Narragansett Pier that Harold left his 
office with his mind made up to strike 
the fatal blow. He had told Emily 
through the telephone that he wanted to 
talk to her alone about something very 
important, so he was pretty sure the coast 
would be clear. His confidence in his 
success had forsaken him lately,— at least 
of immediate success. He knew she 
liked him, but he could not read any 
further into her mind. Emily was not 
one to be easily read. She had an ex- 
cellent control over herself, and if she 
was in love with Harold she certainly 
never showed it. But Harold was fond 
of bold strokes. If she were in love with 
him, she would accept him; if not, he 
would find it out, and no harm done. 
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They walked along the garden path in 
silence for a time while Harold arranged 
his brief. 

“Emily, I think you’re the finest girl 
in the world.” 

“Then you’re mistaken, Harold.” 

“No, I’m not! And I want you to 
marry me, Emily. I know I don’t de- 
serve you; but just think what we could 
do together ; just think —” 

“Oh, don’t go on, Harold, don’t go 
on! I was afraid of this; not till lately, 
though. I used to think you were just 
fond of me in a brotherly way, the way 
you are of Alice ; but lately —” 

“Emily, don’t you care for me at 
alle” 

“Of course I do, but not in that way.” 

He had taken her hand in his first im- 
pulsive address to her, and she had not 
withdrawn it. She withdrew it now. 
Harold bit his lip. It was the hour of 
defeat ; but he would not admit that he 
was beaten. 

“T suppose I can still be your friend, 
Emily.” 

“‘T shall think it very kind if you don’t 
desert me,” she said; “ but we may as 
well end this subject here and now. I 
don’t want you to misunderstand me. 
I’m sorry to say I’ve had some experi- 
ence in these things. I like you very 
much, Harold; but I will never marry 
you, — never, never! Do you under- 
stand?” 

“T understand, but I don’t believe it, 
Emily.” 

And with that he turned on his heel 
and walked away. 

So this was the end of the first act of 
the drama. 

She had a good enough opinion of 
him, but not the kind of opinion he 
wanted. He had been better off a year 
ago. ‘Then she might have fallen in love 
with him, if he had started matters right ; 
now she considered herself incapable of 
loving him. He must change his tactics, 
that was clear. His being a friend of 
the family did not seem to have helped 
him much. His four allies did not seem 
to have been of much use. They had 
doubtless been of influence in making 
Emily like him; but she liked him ina 
very unsatisfactory way. However, he 
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might as well keep his allies, now that he 
had had so much trouble over them. 
They might still be of some assistance to 
him, and then, besides, he had grown 
fond of them for their own sakes. After 
all, he was not entirely dissatisfied with 
his position. He had hoisted his colors, 
and now Emily knew that he was a lover, 
and not a friend. 


After the Rogerses had left Milton, 
Vaughn had the whole summer for ar- 
ranging his next campaign. He thought 
over the reasons for his failure, and all 
possible ways for converting it into a 
success. ‘Ihe trouble was, he had been 
too much of a friend and too little of a 
lover. ‘That must be all changed. He 
must be more open in his attentions. 
He must give her presents and write her 
verses. He might make a fool of him- 
self; but doesn’t a girl like a man who 
makes a fool of himself for her sake? 
He had always treated her very much as 
he treated the rest of the family. That 
system must be changed. He would 
show his preference now. He would 
make his calls on Emily, not on the 
Rogers family. He would see what a 
little genuine, open-hearted devotion 
would do. After all, the most straight- 
forward way to win a girl’s heart is to 
make yourself as agreeable to her as you 
can. ‘That is the simplest recipe, and 
the best. 

When the Rogerses came back the 
next autumn, Vaughn went out to wel- 
come them home. Even on his first call, 
a close observer might have noticed a 
difference in his behavior from what it 
had been the year before. His conver- 
sation was now directed almost entirely 
towards Emily. He went to Milton 
often, as often as the year before, but his 
calls were on Emily, not on the family. 
He seldom stayed to supper ; he generally 
came out in the evening, asked for Emily, 
and devoted himself to her almost exclu- 
sively until he went away. Of course 
every one noticed the difference: he 
wanted them to. He talked to Emily in 
a different style, too, from the way in 
which he had conversed with her the 
year before. He humbled himself to 
her. Her opinions were the correct 
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ones; his were subordinate. He allowed 
her to contradict him, and acquiesced 
in all her decisions. His legal friends 
would hardly have recognized _ their 
opinionated and overbearing comrade in 
this meek young man, submitting with a 
perfect grace to surprising statements 
which his iron brain and heartless logic 
could have overturned in an instant. 

“I’m afraid I’m coming here too often, 
Emily. I hope I don’t bore you.” 

“No. You don’t bore me at all; but 
I think that perhaps it would be better if 
you didn’t come quite so often.” 

“ All right, then, if you say so, I won’t 
come guite so often. Oh, Emily, I want 
to tell you how.glad I am that John isn’t 
going to boarding school !”” 

“ |’m not glad at all; I think it would 
be the best thing he could do.” 

“ Yes, I don’t doubt it would be good 
in many ways. But— well, you ought to 
know best, you know him so much better 
than I.” 

“Well, then, I wish you hadn’t advised 
papa to send him to the Roxbury Latin 
School. I did my best to prevent his 
going, but of course I couldn’t do any- 
thing with papa.” 

“I’m very sorry. Your father asked 
my advice, and I gave it as well as I 
could. I didn’t know what you wanted 
then.” 

When Emily had the measles that 
winter, Vaughn sent her flowers twice a 
week; none of your carnations or vio- 
lets, but beautiful boxes of roses, a dif- 
ferent kind each time. When she was 
well again, he sent her candy till she told 
him to stop. He took her and her 
mother to matinées at the opera. He 
went to every dancing party that she went 
to, and danced with her as often as he 
dared. He took riding lessons, and, when 
he had acquired a decent seat, went rid- 
ing with her. He took her to walk Sun- 
day afternoons. He formed as good an 
opinion of her different girl friends as his 
conscience allowed, and talked to her 
about them. He tried to persuade her 
to tell him about music and harmony. 
He used up five or six hours writing her 
a valentine. He made himself rather 
ridiculous in a hundred ways; but as he 
was a person whom no one but Emily 
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dared to laugh at, he experienced very 
little ridicule. 

Devotion from such a person as Harold 
Vaughn was well worth having. Emily 
seemed to enjoy herself very much that 
winter. She evidently felt that she had 
done her duty by Harold in telling him 
that he had no chance. If he continued 
his advances, his blood was on his own 
head. He was so humble and deferential 
with her, and so utterly at her mercy, 
that she gradually became more haughty 
with him. ‘That is inevitable in human 
intercourse. “There is one who kisses 
and another who holds out the cheek.” 
Emily might have met Harold half-way if 
he had not met her seven eighths of the 
way. ‘The winter had passed, and it was 
May before Harold tried his luck again. 


“It’s almost a year since I asked you 
to marry me, Emily.” 

Silence. 

“ Haven’t you changed your mind in 
that time, Emily? Isn’t there any hope ?” 

“ Really, Harold, you annoy me very 
much. I thought I told you then that 
you would never have any chance.” 

“ But you might change your mind.” 

“ T never change my mind.” 

“ Perhaps you never have, but you will 
some time.” 

3oth were standing up and looking 
each other in the eye; and as Harold 
finished and turned away from her, Emily 
felt for the first time in a year that pos- 
sibly he had as strong a will as her own. 


The plan of being a humble and de- 
voted lover had failed. But difficulties 
never disconcerted Vaughn. When he 
was a boy at school, he had chosen a 
motto and written it under his name in 
all his books: “ Failures are my stepping 
stones.” Although he was disappointed, 
he was glad to get over the meaching 
lover business. It was not like his real 
self, and he always preferred to act in 
character if possible. His next scheme 
was more exciting and more difficult. He 
determined to make Emily jealous. Of 
course it must be her sister Alice of whom 
she should be jealous. He thought he 
could manage it. There would be one 
unpleasant thing connected with the plan. 
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He would not see nearly so much of Emily 
as the winter before ; in fact, he must avoid 
her. This inconvenience, however, would 
be temporary. He perfected the scheme 
in the summer, and when the Rogerses 
returned to Milton he was for the third 
time ready for action. He had rather 
neglected Alice the year before; but it 
did not take him long to make up. She 
had always liked him, and now that he 
seemed to become so fond of her, she liked 
him better than ever. He renewed his 
attentions of the year before, but with a 
new object and in a lesser degree. He 
realized for the first time how much easier 
it is to study a girl’s character when you 
are not in love with her. He came to 
know Alice through and through, — Alice, 
who was always considered so inscrutable. 
He discovered that she had always been 
fond of attentions from men, but had 
concealed this feeling under the veil of 


indifference. He found that she had 
high ambitions,—to become a great 


painter, a great singer, a great actress, — 
but that she concealed these aspirations 
even from her mother. He came to the 
conclusion that her heart must have been 
touched several times. 

Emily looked on his attentions to her 
sister with apparent pleasure. Whether 
her pleasure was assumed or not, he 
could not tell. She spoke to him several 
times about how glad she was he had 
found out what a nice girl Alice was. 
Once or twice he thought her displeased 
when he left a chair by her to go and sit 
down beside Alice. Of course there was 
a tremendous danger of overdoing the 
business. He must not make Alice think 
that he was in love with her; he must 
only make Emily think he was in love 
with Alice. He managed this with 
remarkable skill. His conversation to 
Alice was frank and_ brotherly, never 
romantic. He even remarked to her 
that he could not imagine their falling in 
love with each other. She understood 
perfectly well that he did not care for 
her in a loverlike way. And yet to 
Emily they seemed devoted to each 
other. 

It was not till spring that Vaughn 
showed his true colors again. Then he 


veered round completely. He was glad 
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to do it, for he felt like an incorrigible 
hypocrite. Emily seemed surprised, but 
not displeased. About a week after the 
change, he made his third attack. 

“Have you changed your mind since 
last spring, Emily?” 

“ About what?” 

« About marrying. 

“JT thought you must have changed 
your own mind.” 

“Emily! Were you sorry?” 

“No. I was very, very glad. But 
now I’m very sorry to see that you did 
not care for Alice, after all. I must say 
I think you’ve behaved shockingly ! 
shockingly !” 

“No, | haven’t. She never thought | 
was in love with her. By the way, Emily, 
are you in love with any one else?” 

“T must say, Harold, you’re very im 
polite to ask such a question. I certainly 
sha’n’t answer it.” 

“Oh, very well! Just as you like. 
You never seem to answer my questions 
as I want you to; but some day you'll 
think better of it.” 


99 


“ Never ! 


” 


Two days after his third rebuff, Vaughn 
started for Europe. Some time before, he 
had announced to the other members of 
his firm that he should probably go abroad 
for a year, and all the necessary arrange- 
ments for his departure had been made, 
although if Emily’s answer had been 
different, of course he never would have 
gone. But now he had a mind to see 
what absence would do for him. Here 
he had been hanging about Emily for 
nearly three years, and she had become 
accustomed to him. If he went away, 
perhaps she would miss him. She could 
hardly fail to miss him a little; and the 
little might grow so that before he came 
back she would miss him a great deal. 
He determined not to write to the 
Rogerses at all. Emily would miss him 
more if she had no news from him. He 
might be sick, or he might die, and these 
dreadful possibilities would befriend him. 
With any other girl than Emily he might 
have been afraid that some other suitor 
would appear and be engaged to her 
before his return. But he knew Emily 
well enough to be sure that it would take 
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any man more than a year to win her 
affections. She had such a love of home 
and such a distrust of anything strange, 
that it was impossible for her to become 
engaged all of a sudden. Harold had 
certainly adopted rather aSpartan method 
of winning her love. If she had missed 
him a tenth part as much as he missed 
her, she would have taken the first avail- 
able steamer for Hamburg and the next 
train for Dresden. But he had been 
accustomed to be master of himself all 
his life ; and though he wished himself in 
Milton on the average about thirteen 
times in a day, he did not go there till he 
had been in Europe for over a year. 

It was a perfect June day when Harold 
walked up the Rogerses’ avenue for the 
first time in thirteen months, and met 
Emily coming out of the house. ‘The 
fountain was playing on the lawn. ‘The 
sparrows and robins and catbirds were 
seeing which could sing the happiest 
song; and Emily seemed as happy as 
they, as she ran down the steps and out 
on the avenue, holding out both hands to 
welcome him and saying, — 

“Qh, Harold! I’m _so glad 
come back!” 

“ Are you really, Emily? And you're 
going to give mea little hope this time?” 

“ Harold! haven’t you got over talk- 
ing like that? No indeed, not the least 
hope in the world! I was going to say 
ever so many nice things to you; and 
now I can’t say any of them!” 

“T don’t want you 
things, except one.” 

“Harold! Don't you think I know my 
own mind? I’m sure I’m old enough. 
Here you’ve been bothering me _ for 
years —”’ 

“Yes, and I'll keep on for fifty years 
more if necessary. You'd better give in, 
Emily. I’ve made up my mind.” 


+» 


““ Never ! 


you've 


to say any nice 


It was now the summer of 1889. 
Harold had to all appearances been on a 
wild-goose chase for four years. Emily’s 
last “never” had been as emphatic as 
her first. “Can it be possible,” thought 
Harold, “that some of those other men 
stand in my way?” He mentally re- 
viewed them, and devoted himself to 

‘ 
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thinking up some mode of getting rid of 
them. ‘That summer he was for the first 
time invited to spend a week with the 
Rogerses. He went down, but had an 
unsatisfactory visit. Emily seemed dis- 
pleased with him, presumably on account 
of his never-ending perseverance. Alice 
had never liked him so well since he had 
been so devoted to her and had suddenly 
stopped. He confessed to himself that 
she had reason to be displeased with 
him. He was not at all sorry to pack up 
his bag and go back to Boston again. 
When the Rogers family came back to 
Milton, he began to think seriously of his 
rivals. ‘The first that drew his attention 
was Mr. Zimmerman, a young lawyer, 
who used to talk to Emily about religion. 
He was conscientious to a fault. Harold 
once asked Emily why Mr. Zimmerman 
had not gone into the ministry. She re- 
plied that she thought good men were 
needed in all professions, especially in 
the law. She was irritated with Harold, 
and with reason, because of his treatment 
of her friends. He always seemed to be 
laughing at them, and, worse than that, 
he made her want to laugh at them, too. 
As to poor Zimmerman, Harold took a 
mean advantage of his conscientiousness. 
They were calling on Emily together one 
evening, forming one of those painful 
parts a trois made up of a girl and two 
discordant admirers, where it is hard to 
tell which has the worst time of the three. 
At last Zimmerman had the sense to go; 
and, much to Emily’s surprise, Harold 
rose at the same time, and said he would 
go with him. They walked home to Bos- 
ton together. Harold poured out to 
Zimmerman the whole story of his love. 
He made it very pathetic indeed, almost 
brought tears to the eyes of the soft- 
hearted young man, and persuaded him 
that it was a matter of life and death. 
Zimmerman, who was fluttering round 
the edge of falling in love, was terrified 
by this grand passion. He felt that he 
had no right to stand in Harold’s way. 
His calls became less frequent. In the 
course of the year he fell in with a minis- 
ter’s daughter, who was ever so much 
more sympathetic in religious matters 
than Emily, although not quite so pretty. 
They became engaged, and Vaughn was 
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one of the ushers at the wedding. Mrs. 
Zimmerman never liked Vaughn. She 
did not know how much she owed him. 

Mr. Van Deusen was a very different 
sort of a person from Mr. Zimmerman. 
He attacked Emily on her society side. 
His clothes were immaculate, his manners 
perfect, his conceit unmatchable. He 
hated Vaughn the minute he saw him; 
but Vaughn did not hate him. Harold 
Vaughn was too much accustomed to mak- 
ing use of people to hate them. It was 
some time before he was able to get rid of 
Van Deusen, though it was mostly from 
lack of a good opportunity. Finally the 
opportunity came. Harold was talking to 
Emily, and Van Deusen was sitting in the 
next room. Harold knew he was there, 
but Emily did not. Harold began to poke 
fun at him. Emily tried to stop him, but 
she could not help laughing. Harold con- 
tinued. He ridiculed Van Deusen’s white 
shoes and the creases in his trousers; he 
imitated the poor man’s affected pronun- 
ciation, his excessive politeness, his utterly 
commonplace opinions, and _ brought 
Emily into perfect gales of laughter. 
Then he asked Emily definitely for her 
opinion of Mr. Van Deusen. Mr. Van 
Deusen never called again. 

Mr. Butts was the most imposing look- 
ing of Miss Rogers’s admirers. He was 
even taller than Harold, and had a fine 
classical profile. Harold, who went about 
like the arch fiend, trying to find every 
one’s weak point, did not take long in 
finding Mr. Butts’s. ‘This gigantic Apollo 
was shy and modest. Harold, who was 
neither, took advantage of his rival’s low- 
liness of mind. He walked home with 
Butts as he had done with Zimmerman. 
For a second time he told the story of 
his passion,— but this time in a differ- 
ent way. He dwelt on his determina- 
tion of winning Emily. If necessary he 
was going to go there every day, so 
that no one else could see her alone. 
He intimated several times that he 
would not have been so frank with 
Butts if he had not been sure that Butts 
did not care for Miss Rogers “in that 
way, you know.” He rather envied 
Butts in being able to be satisfied with 
a Platonic friendship. As to those who 
were really rivals, they had better look 
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out; that was all. He would not give 
them a minute’s peace. And he was 
really sure that Miss Rogers would marry 
him some time. Butts muttered something 
about hoping that he would succeed, and 
was glad to get away from him. He never 
liked these violent men, any way. He 
called on Emily several times more, but 
Vaughn was always ‘there in his most vio- 
lent mood, and finally Butts gave it up. 
Like Zimmerman, he was not long in find- 
ing a more sympathetic girl than Emily, 
although in this case, too, she was not so 
handsome. 

But by far the most formidable of 
Vaughn’s rivals was Mr. Acton. He was, 
unfortunately for Harold, a man with 
whom you could imagine Emily falling in 
love. He had a stern, overbearing dis- 
position, which changed to an agreeable 
strength of character when he talked to 
Emily. Like Van Deusen, he hated 
Vaughn. Vaughn rather admired him. 
He was of the sort that help move the 
world ahead, — a man made for success. 
However, he should not succeed here. 
He was always ready to give and take 
offence. Harold quarrelled with him, 
taking care to have the right on his side, 
—an easy enough thing to do with such 
amanas Acton. Acton could not bear 
Vaughn in his sight, and yet had to see 
him almost every time he came to the 
Rogerses’. He was rude to Harold be- 
fore Emily; Harold, temperate as he 
always was when he did not care to be 
angry. Emily begged Harold to make 
friends with Mr. Acton. Harold repre- 
sented that it was all Mr. Acton’s fault 
that they were not friends now. Emily 
began to dread Mr. Acton’s calls. Acton 
began to dread them too. He always 
saw “ that conceited jackass Vaughn” at 
the Rogerses’. ‘That conceited jackass 
Vaughn made a point of being at the 
Rogerses’ as much as possible. Finally 
a more violent outbreak of bad manners 
than usual on the part of Mr. Acton 
brought down a few very decisive words 
of well-merited reproof from Miss Rogers. 
Mr. Acton went off in a huff, and, like 
Mr. Van Deusen, never called again. 

Harold had won the field against odds, 
like Napoleon, and, like Napoleon, had 
descended to methods of which he ought 
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to have been ashamed; and to give him 
his due, he was a little ashamed. One 
result of his last campaign was that the 
Rogerses had very few callers that year. 


“Emily, don’t you ever intend to 
marry?” 

“ Not till I fall in love.” 

“ Well, I don’t see much of any one 
good enough for Your Royal Highness 
to fall in love with. If I did, I should 
have it out with him.” 

“| think you’ve been acting rather the 
part of a scarecrow, Harold,—or of a 
dog in the manger.” 

“A scarecrow, yes. As to the dog, 
that remains to be seen. No one would 
have found fault with the dog, if he had 
eaten the hay himself. I am sure I am 
very ready to eat the hay, if it will only 
let itself be eaten. But it won’t.” 

“No,” said Emily, “ it won’t.” 


The next summer and the following 
autumn, Emily Rogers spent abroad, 
travelling with friends. Before she went, 
Vaughn had obtained leave to correspond 
with her. If Emily supposed that Harold 
was going to wait till he received an an- 
swer to his last letter before he wrote 
again, she was much mistaken. He 
wrote regularly every two days. He an- 
ticipated good results from this corre- 
spondence, and he laid himself out to 
write as well as he could. Emily did 
not answer all his letters, but she did not 
seem to be displeased with their fre- 
quency. ‘Travellers are always glad to 
hear from home. 

Harold’s letters were long ones. ‘They 
contained all the news he could gather 
about people that Emily knew, a consid- 
erable amount of speculation on philoso - 
phy and politics, as a compliment to he: 
mental ability, and a great deal of half- 
disguised devotion. Vaughn was proud 
of his letters, and with reason. ‘They 
were the kind that a girl travelling abroad 
likes to receive. Harold called fre- 
quently at the Rogerses, and sent Emily 
minute descriptions of what happened 
during these visits. He cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of a number of society men, 
and kept up with current gossip so well that 
he was almost always able to send Emily 
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the news of an engagement before her 
friends of her own sex. He described 
in an entertaining way any exciting or 
humorous adventures that he met with. 
He went out to Cambridge several times, 
and sent her an account of how John was 
getting on at college, and the kind of so- 
called men with whom he was intimate. 
Of course Emily was glad to get letters 
from her own family; but in point of 
length, interest, news, and frequency, the 
united efforts of her family were nothing 
to Harold’s. Emily’s letters to Harold 
were brief descriptions of what she saw 
in Europe. He valued them highly be- 
cause they were from her; if they had 
been frgm any one else, he would prob- 
ably have rated them as commonplace. 
She came home in December. 


“Oh, I’m so glad to see you, Harold ! 
Your letters were perfectly splendid !” 

“They weren’t half as nice as yours.” 

“ Harold, I thought you always spoke 
the truth!” 

“JT don’t want to be always boring 
you, Emily, but haven’t you changed 
your mind?” 

“No. I don’t think you quite under- 
stand my character, Harold. I’m not 
the kind of girl to change my mind.” 

“Emily! Do you think I’ve studied 
your character for six years and don’t 
know it better than you do?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

‘‘Then you’re mistaken, Emily. Since 
you’ve been away I’ve learned something 
about your character that I never knew 
before, and that you don’t know your- 
self.” 


What Harold had learnt about Emily 
was that she was his inferior in most 
things, especially in intellect and strength 
of character. She had a good mind and 
a strong character, but in both respects 
she was as nothing compared to Harold ; 
and yet he had been making love to her 
for more than five years without ever 
asserting his superiority. He had treated 
her as a being nobler and wiser than 
himself for so long that it was no wonder 
that she had grown to think she really 
was so. At last, he did not know how, 
he saw her as she was. Her nature was 
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deep, but not broad. Her mind was 
quick, but not capable of grappling with 


the largest problems. Her soul was 
noble, but it lacked sympathy. And 


though she tried hard to be humble 
minded, she had at the bottom of her 
heart a higher opinion of herself than 
she deserved. She was distinctly his 
inferior. Yet, strangely enough, though 
he recognized this fact, he loved her 
none the less. He was used to loving 
her, and he could not help it. He was 
very angry with himself for all the foolish 
schemes he had tried with so little suc- 
cess. If he had only asserted himself 
like a man from the first, very likely he 
would have had no trouble. He looked 
back with an ashamed wonder at- the 
meannesses to which he had descended 
to rid himself of rivals. He remembered 
with anger the time when he had acted 
the part of the cringing lover. At last 
he saw his true position. Jn future he 
would at least behave to Emily like a 
man, not like a suppliant fool or a crafty 
schemer. She should see that she had a 
very different person to deal with from 
the one whom she had refusea six times. 
He would take his proper place. He 
would bow to her no longer. Where 
their opinions clashed, she should give 
way to his, or else recognize that she was 
silly for not doing so. He would bother 
no more with her arbitrary father, her 
foolish mother. ‘They might like him or 
not, as they chose; in future he would 
act himself. In future Emily should 
recognize a superior, —something she 
had never done before. He had bowed 
before her too long; he would never bow 
again. 

Emily had an awakening the next time 
Harold came to see her. The call was 
one long battle from beginning to end. 
Harold advanced some of his opinions. 
Emily contradicted them. Much to her 
surprise, he argued the point. She would 
not give in. ‘Then Harold, who was not 
a lawyer for nothing, showed her, in a 
perfectly polite way, that she must be a 
perfect fool to hold such ideas. _ Still she 
would not yield, though in her inmost 
soul she saw that she was beaten. It 
was a stormy interview, and the precursor 
of others still stormier; but Vaughn did 
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not mind that. He always chose his 
ground well; he had a much more 
powerful mind than Emily, and talked 
far better than she; and in this argu- 
mentative stage of his love making, like 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, he was “never 
beaten at all.” Emily came to be afraid 
of him. She began to get into the habit 
of yielding to him,—she who never 
yielded to any one, not even to her father. 
Vaughn showed his regard for her by 
coming to see her pretty frequently, but 
he never bowed the knee to her now. 
He never paid her compliments, and 
often pointed out her failings. She did 
not dare to tellhimhis. Like a successful 
general, he took her dreadful batteries 
and turned them against herself. For 
five years she had contradicted him with 
impunity ; but now Vaughn out-Heroded 
Herod. She had always assumed a 
vague superio:ity when talking to him; 
now he assumed it. She had been ac- 
customed to chide him for coming to see 
her so often; now he would come every 
other night for two weeks and then stay 
away for a month at a time, and poor 
Emily did not open her lips to rebuke 
him. 

Two years went by. Harold was always 
advancing, Emily retreating. Sometimes 
her old queenly spirit would come out in 
some flashing sarcasm; but, like the 
charges of the French at Sedan, these at- 
tacks only served to show the enemy’s 
strength. She had other admirers, but 
they were insignificant beside Vaughn. 
He always gave them a fair chance now. 
He was perfectly confident that none of 
them could win her. Emily ruled them 
with a rod of iron; but what pleasure is 
there in being a queen, when your fairest 
province has asserted its independence, 
and is marching in full force against the 
capital ? 

It was in February, 1893, that Harold 
stormed the capital. The next day he was 
to go West on business for six months. He 
went out to Milton ostensibly to say good 
by. Considering what old friends he and 
Emily were, his good-by was a very cold 
one. He scarcely alluded to his journey 


till he rose to go. 
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“Well, I’m off to Chicago and Colorado 
to-morrow,” he said. ‘1 shall probably 
be in Denver for six months, —I hope 
rather more. Won’t it be fun to geta 
taste of life in the West?” 

“T hope you'll like it.” 

“We wrote to each other famously 
while you were in Europe,” Vaughn went 
on. “I must have bored you like any- 
thing with those reams of paper. But I 
guess we'd better not write this time. I 
hardly think it pays for a man and a girl 
to write to each other when — well, when 
they don’t mean anything, you know.” 

Emily’s eyes glistened a little. She bit 
her lip. 

“ Perhaps we’d better not, then,’ 
said. 

“After all, you know, it would be a 
sort of bore for both of us,” said Vaughn. 
“Well, good by, Emily.” 

“Good by,” said Emily, and bit her 
lip again. 

Harold left the room, leaving his cane 
in the corner. He left it there on pur- 
pose. He went down-stairs, and, when 
he reached the front door, turned round 
and went up-stairs again, and into the 
room where he had left Emily. She was 
half sitting, half lying on the sofa, crying 
like a child. He went up to her and put 
his arms round her. 


’ 


she 


“What a fool I’ve been, Harold!” 

“JT should like to hear any one else 
call you that!” 

“To make you ask me to marry you 
seven times! But you haven’t asked me 
yet this time, so I’m going to humble 


myself. Harold, will you marry me?” 
“ Emily !” 
“The idea! And we might have 


been married seven years ago!” 

Harold laughed. “Well, I’m glad we 
weren't,” he said. ‘We should be 
elderly married folks now if we had, and 
now we’re both of us young. By the 
way, Emily, I’m going to put off that 
Western trip for about a month.” 

Emily blushed. ‘There was a pause. 

“ How soon are you going out West, 
Emily?” 

“ In about a month.” 
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In his essay of long ago on “ Emerson the 
Lecturer,” Lowell wrote: ‘The announcement 
that such a pleasure as a new course of lectures 
by him is coming, to people as old as I am, is 
something like those forebodings of spring, that 
prepare us every year for a familiar novelty, none 
the less novel when it arrives, because it is famil- 
iar.’ It is with something of this feeling of de- 
lightful surprise and rich satisfaction, a feeling 
of receiving something that is so much clear gain, 
that lovers of Emerson greet the new volume, 
“ Natural History of Intellect, and other Papers,” 
which Mr. Cabot, Emerson’s literary executor, has 
made up from Emerson’s unpublished papers, and 
gives to us as “the final volume of Mr. Emerson’s 
writings.” 

We confess that it is always with acertain dread 
that we receive these posthumous works of the 
writers whom we revere, — works which they had 
not themselves prepared for publication, and per- 
haps not destined for publication in permanent 
form along with the volumes having their clear 
sanction. This volume too, we say, must now go 
into the collection and play its part in settling the 
average, in determining the general impression 
which the complete works of Hawthorne, of 
Thoreau, of Emerson, shall make upon the reader 
coming to them ten years hence, or a hundred 
years. We do not, perhaps, question the interest 
and value of the volume in itself; but is it com- 
mensurate with the writer’s self, would it satisfy 
his standard, will it add to his fame, does it add 
to his message? — those are the questions that 
spring up. 

It was quite certain that Mr. Cabot would deal 
with true taste and severity with the material in 
his trust; and the “* Natural History of Intellect” 
is a volume to be honestly thankful for, and not 
one to be deplored. The papers which compose 
it are not indeed of the rank of the essays in the 
“ Conduct of Life,” or “ Society and Solitude,” or 
“Letters and Social Aims.” But that on the 
“Natural History of Intellect,” which stands first 
in the volume and gives name to it, is certainly a 
very noble and a very important paper, full of 
high Emersonian passages, and full especially of 
statements which illuminate Emerson’s philos- 
ophy; and the essays upon Memory, upon Bos- 
ton, and upon Milton are all important. The 
essay upon Michael Angelo, which first appeared 
in the “ North American Review” in June, 1837, 
is not an important essay, containing little that is 
original, mature, or strong, little of the sort which 
we should have had in his later life from him who 
hung, as the principal picture in his study, a copy 
of Michael Angelo’s “Fates.” The essay on 
Milton, which appeared in the same review a year 
later, is a far more valuable essay, more valuable, 
to our thinking, than Lowell’s essay on Milton. 
But the essay on Michael Ang: lo has a historical 
value for the student of Emerson, who remem- 
bers that he tells us how at about this time 
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the thoughtful young men of Boston and Mar- 
garet Fuller were studying at the Atheneum the 
works of the great Italians. And avery high 
historical value have the papers, eight in all, re- 
printed from the “ Dial,” belonging therefore to 
the germinating period of New England Transcen- 
dentalism. These are not, of course, all of Emer- 
son's contributions to the “ Dial,” nor, indeed, 
the most important. His Lectureson the Times, 
and those on Man the Reformer, and the 
Young American, republished in his “ Miscella- 
nies,” the essay on Art in “Society and Soli- 
tude,” the essay on The Comic, in “ Letters and 
Social Aims,” and a score of his poems, in- 
cluding The Problem, The Sphinx, To Rhea, 
Saadi, and Wovd-Notes, all appeared first. in 
the “Dial.” But the papers now given per- 
manent place in this volume it was well to- 
rescue, for they throw important light upon that 
formative period of Emerson’s life and thought. 
The “ Thoughts on Modern Literature ” is by far 
the most valuable of these papers, and its observa- 
tions upon Goethe, who of all men, says Emer- 
son here, “ has united in himself, and that in the 
most extraordinary degree, the tendencies of the 
era,” but whose intellectual and moral limitations 
he goes on to deal with boldly, should be read 
by every one who reads the essay upon Goethe 
in ‘Representative Men.” The passage upon 
Wordsworth, in the essay upon “Europe and 
European Books,” is hardly less important, and 
much of it might fitly have been written by an- 
other of Emerson himself: ‘The capital merit 
of Wordsworth is that he has done more for 
the sanity of this generation than any other 
writer. Early in life, at a crisis it is said in 
his private affairs, he made his election between 
assuming and defending some legal rights 
with the chance of wealth and a position in 
the world, and the inward promptings of his 
heavenly genius; he took his part; he accepted 
the call to be a poet, and sat down, far from 
cities, with coarse clothing and plain fare, to obey 
the heavenly vision.” The review of Carlyle’s 
**Past and Present,’—‘ his Iliad of English 
woes,’ Emerson calls it,—noteworthy at the 
time as one of Emerson’s strong efforts to 
extend Carlyle’s influence in America, is more 
interesting to-day than it has been at any 
time between thenand now, as the interest in the 
social problems which it touches is deeper in 
America to-day than ever before. 


- 
* * 


From his early youth, Mr. Cabot tells us in his 
preface, Emerson had cherished the project of a 
new method in metaphysics, proceeding by obser- 
vation of the mental facts, without attempting an 
analysis of them, which he felt would be prema- 
ture. He had at intervals, from as early as 1848, 
announced courses of lectures on “The Natural 
History of Intellect,” ‘The Natural Method of 
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Mental Philosophy,” and “ Philosophy for the 
People”; and the course on “The Natural 
History of Intellect,” the opening lecture of which 
is the opening essay in this new volume, was 
given at Harvard University in 1870 and 1871, as 
one of the University courses on philosophy. 
“My belief in the use of a course on philos- 
ophy,” says Emerson here, “is that the student 
shall learn to appreciate the miracle of the mind; 
shall learn its subtle but immense power, or shall 
begin to learn it; shall come to know that in 
seeing and in no tradition he must find what 
truth is; that he shall see in it the source of all 
traditions, and shall see each one of them as 
better or worse statements of its revelations; shall 
come to trust to it entirely, as the only true; to 
cleave to God against the name of God. When 
he has once known the oracle he will need no 
priest.” How this Harvard word echoes the 
central thought of the great Harvard address of 
thirty years before! There are many utterances 
of that primal principle of Emerson’s philosophy, 
of the identity of the thought of man with the 
Thought which creates and informs the universe, 
and of this fact as the key to all the riddles. 
“In all sciences the student is discovering that 
nature, as he calls it, is always working, in wholes 
and in every detail, after the laws of the human 
mind. Every creation, in parts or in particles, is 
on the method and by the means which our mind 
approves as soon as it is thoroughly acquainted 
with the facts; hence the delight. No matter 
how far or how high science explores, it adopts 
the method of the universe as fast as it appears; 
and this discloses that the mind as it opens, the 
mind as it shall be, comprehends and works 
thus; that is to say, the intellect builds the 
universe and is the key to all it contains.” 
Again: “Leaving aside the question which 
was prior, egg or bird, I believe the mind is the 
creator of the world, and is ever creating; that 
at last matter is dead mind; that mind makes 
the senses it sees with; that the genius of man 
is a continuation of the power that made him and 
that has not done making him.” Once more: 
“ Whilst we consider this appetite of the mind to 
arrange its phenomena, there is another fact 
which makes this useful. There is in nature a 
parallel unity which corresponds to the unity in 
the mind and makes it available. This methodiz- 
ing mind meets no resistance in itsattempts. The 
scattered blocks, with which it strives to form a 
symmetrical structure, fit. This design following 
after finds with joy that like design went before. 
Not only man puts things in a row, but things 
belong ina row. It is certain that however we 
may conceive of the wonderful little bricks of 
which the world is builded, we must suppose a 
similarity and fitting and identity in their frame. 
It is necessary to suppose that every hose in nature 
fits every hydrant; so only is combination, chemis- 
try, vegetation, animation, intellection, possible. 
Without identity at base, chaos must be forever.” 

Long before Darwin wrote his “Origin of 
Species,” Emerson expounded “ Darwinism,” with 
sweeping boldness and with great wealth of illus- 
tration. In ethics he has over and over stated 
principles which, properly co-ordinated, constitute 
a system which satisfies at once every valid de- 


mand of intuition and of evolution. And no 
one in our time has urged with such persistency 
and force this great principle of identity, which, 
systematically elaborated and pursued, must be so 
fruitfulin psychology and the theory of knowledge. 
Emerson was not himself one to systematically 
elaborate any principle. He was not a formal 
metaphysician, not a system-maker of any sort. 
He was not less than that; he was greater. He 
was poet-philosopher. His opulent function was to 
launch principles, which others might elaborate 
and co-ordinate as he passed on to launch new 
ones. The system was in them, but it was for 
others, not for him, to pause and hammer it out of 
them. We do not remember any place in his 
writings where he discusses this question of 
intellectual method, with reference especially to 
himself, so fully or so well as here in this lecture 
on the “ Natural History of Intellect.” 

“TI cannot myself,” says Emerson in this im- 
portant passage, “ use that systematic form which 
is reckoned essential in treating the science of 
the mind. But if one can say so without arro- 
gance, I might suggest that he who contents 
himself with dotting a fragmentary curve, record- 
ing only what facts he has observed, without 
attempting to arrange them within one outline, 
follows a system also, —a system as grand as any 
other, though he does not interfere with its vast 
curves by prematurely forcing them into a circle 
or ellipse, but only draws that arc which he 
clearly sees, or perhaps at a later observation a 
remote curve of the same orbit, and waits for a 
new opportunity, well assured that these observed 
arcs will consist with each other. I confess to a 
little distrust of that completeness of system which 
metaphysicians are apt to affect. ’Tis the gnat 
grasping the world. All these exhaustive theories 
appear indeed a false and vain attempt to introvert 
and analyze the Primal Thought. That is up- 
stream ——and what a stream! Can you swim up 
Niagara Falls? We have invincible rgpugnance 
to introversion, to study of the eyes instead of that 
which the eyes see; and the belief of men is 
that the attempt is unnatural and is punished by 
loss of faculty. I share the belief that the 
natural direction of the intellectual powers is from 
within outward, and that just in proportion to the 
activity of thought on the study of outward ob- 
jects, as architecture, or farming, or natural his- 
tory, ships, animals, chemistry,—in that propor- 
tion the faculties of the mind have a healthy 
growth,—but a study in the opposite direction 
has a damaging effect on the mind. 

“‘Metaphysic is dangerous as a single pursuit. 
We should feel more confidence in the same 
results from the mouth of a man of the world. 
The inward analysis must be corrected by rough 
experience. Metaphysics must be perpetually re- 
enforced by life; must be the observations of 
a workingman on workingmen; must be biog- 
raphy—the record of some law whose working 
was surprised by the observer in natural action. 
I think metaphysics a grammar to which, once 
read, we seldom return. ’Tis a Manila full of 
pepper, and I want only a teaspoonful in a year. 
. . . I want not the logic, but the power, if any, 
which it brings into science and literature; the 
man who can humanize this logic, these syllo- 
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gisms, and give me the results. The adepts value 
only the pure geometry, the aerial bridge ascend- 
ing from earth to heaven with arches and abut- 
ments of pure reason. I am fully contented if 
you tell me where are the two termini. My 
metaphysics are to the end of use. I wish to 
know the laws of this wonderful power, that I 
may domesticate it. I observe with curivsity its 
risings and settings, illumination and eclipse, its 
obstructions and its. provocations, that I may 
learn to live with it wisely, court its aid, catch 
sight of its splendor, feel its approach, hear and 
save its oracles and obey them. But this watch- 
ing of the mind, in season and out of season, to 
see the mechanics of the thing, is a little of the 
detective. The analytic process is cold and be- 
reaving, and, shall I say it? somewhat mean, 
as spying. There is something surgical in meta- 
physics as we treat it. Were not an ode a better 
form? The poet sees wholes and avoids analysis; 
the metaphysician, dealing as it were with the 
mathematics of the mind, puts himself out of the 
way of the inspiration, loses that which is the 
miracle and creates the worship. I think that 
philosophy is still rude and elementary. It will 
one day be taught by poets. The poet is in the 
natural attitude, he is believing; the philosopher, 
alter some struggle, having only reasons for be- 
lieving.” 
* 

ASIDE from its value for the light it throws 
upon his philosophy and his method as a philo- 
sophic thinker, this essay on the “ Natural History 
of Intellect” is very full of true Emersonian 
phrases and sentences, the pregnant, pithy passa- 
ges which we feel rich in being able to quote. This 
might be a passage from the familiar old essay 
on ** Power”: “ The secret of power, intellectual 
or physical, is concentration, and all concentration 
involves of necessity a certain narrowness. It is 
a law of nature that he who looks at one thing 
must turn his eyes from every other thing in the 
universe. The horse goes better with blinders, 
and the man for dedication to his task. If you 
ask what compensation is made for the inevitable 
narrowness, why this, that in learning one thing 
well you learn all things.’ And this is a strong 
and subtle word to remember: “ Let me whisper 
asecret; nobody ever forgives any admiration in 
you of them, any overestimate of what they do 
or have. I acquiesce to be that I am, but I wish 
no one tobeciviltome. Strong men understand 
this very well. Power fraternizes with power, and 
wishes you not to be like him, but like yourself. 
Echo the leaders, and they will fast enough see 
that you have nothing for them. They came to 
you for something they had not.” But it is 
always dangerous to begin to quote Emerson; 
the work is too alluring. We must give only two 
or three of his characteristic castigations of in- 
genuity and cleverness, the defects of intellectual 
men. “There is really,” he says, “a grievous 
amount of unavailableness about men of wit. A 
plain man finds them so heavy, dull, and oppres- 
sive, with bad jokes and conceit and stupefying 
individualism, that he comes to write in his 
tablets, Avoid the great man as one who is 
privileged to be an unprofitable companion. For 
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the course of things makes the scholars either 
egotists or worldly and jocose. In so many hun- 
dreds of superior men hardly ten or five or two 
from whom one can hope for a reasonable word.” 
Again: “’Tis a great vice in all countries, the 
sacrifice of scholars to be courtiers and diners- 
out, to talk for the amusement of those who wish 
to be amused, though the stars of heaven must 
be plucked down and packed into rockets to this 
end. What with egotism on one side, and levity 
on the other, weshall have no Olympus.” Speak- 
ing of the practical defects of theoretical men, 
he says: “Idea and execution are not often in- 
trusted to the same head. There is some incom- 
patibility of good speculation and practice, for 
example, the failure of monasteries and Brook 
Farms. To hammer out phalanxes must be done 
by smiths; as soon as the scholar attempts it, he 
is half a charlatan.” “There is,’ he says, “ this 
vice about men of thought, that you cannot 
quite trust them; not as much as other men 
of the same natural probity, without intellect; 
because they have a hankering to play Provi- 
dence, and make a distinction in favor of them- 
selves from the rules they apply to the human 
race.” “The healthy mind,” he says, following 
another thought, “lies parallel to the currents 
of nature, and sees things in place, or makes 
discoveries. Newton did not exercise more 
ingenuity but less than another to see the 
world. Right thought comes spontaneously, 
comes like the morning wind, comes daily, like 
our daily bread, to humble service; comes duly 
to those who look for it. It does not need to 
pump your brains and force thought to think 
rightly. O no, the ingenious person is warped by 
his ingenuity and mis-sees.” ‘ We are continually 
tempted,” he says again, “to sacrifice genius to 
talent, the hope and promise of insight to the 
lust of a freer demonstration of those gifts we 
have; and we buy this freedom to glitter by the 
loss of general health.” Finally, “ The measure 
of mental health is the disposition to find good 
everywhere, good and order, analogy, health and 
benefit, the love of truth, tendency to be in the 
right, no fighter for victory, no cockerel.” 
ae 

THE essay in this new volume, however, which 
will be read with greatest interest, is not that on the 
“Natural History of Intellect,” nor that on Mem- 
ory, nor that on Milton, but that on Boston. 
This was first given as a lecture in Boston, in a 
course on “ Life and Literature,” in 1861, two 
years before he read his “ Boston Hymn” in 
Music Hall, at the celebration of emancipation, 
a dozen years before he read his poem, “ Boston,” 
in Faneuil Hall, on the centennial of the destruc- 
tion of the tea in Boston Harbor. His fond lines 
upon his city in that ringing poem are dear to 
every Boston heart : — 

‘* The rocky nook with hilltops three 
oked eastward from the farms, 


And twice each day the flowing sea 
Took Boston in its arms. 


“ The sea returning, day by day, 
Restores the worldwide mart; 
So let each dweller on the Bay 
Fold Boston in his heart. 
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** A blessing through the ages thus 
Shield all thy roofs and towers! 
God with the fathers, so with us, 
Thou darling town of ours!” 


Charles Francis Adams has recently said in his 
little book on “ Massachusetts and her Historians,” 
that “the founding of Boston was fraught with 
consequences hardly less important than those 
which resulted from the founding of Rome.” It 
may be questioned whether anything fraught 
with nobler consequences for humanity ever oc- 
curred in the little Puritan city than the birth on 
that May day in 1803 of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The entrance of Cicero into Rome was not more 
important than this, #merson was peculiarly a 
Boston boy and Boston man. As Mr. Sanborn 
has said: “Ife breathed in the atmosphere and 
traditions of Boston as a boy, while he drove his 
mother’s cow to pasture along what are now the 
finest streets. He learned his first lessons of life 


.in its schools and churches; listened to Webster 


and Story in its courts, to Josiah Quincy and 
Harrison Gray Otis in its town meetings at Fan- 
euil Hall; heard sermons in the Old South Meet- 
ing-House.” Preceded by eight generations of 
Puritan ministers, his father a typical Boston 
minister and scholar, playing as a boy on Boston 
Common, educated in the Boston Latin School 
and Harvard College, on Sundays hearing Chan- 
ning preach, succeeding to the pulpit of the 
Mathers, when his days as a preacher were done 
beginning in Boston his great life as a lecturer, 
giving almost all his lectures here first to the end, 
finding here his most important public, his chief 
friendships, his principal society, — it was inevi- 
table that such a lecturer should lecture abgut 
Boston, as well as such a poet write poems about 
Boston. Every Bostonian at least will be very 
grateful to Mr. Cabot that he did not leave this 
lecture out of this final volume of Emerson, what- 
ever else he Jeft out. We once remarked that a 
copy of Phillips Brooks’s noble oration on the 
Boston Latin School ought to be given to every 
boy entering that school, that his spirit might be 
stirred by a sense of his great inheritance. We 
think that a leaflet should be made of this lecture 
of Emerson’s on Boston, and placed in the hands 
of every Boston young man and woman, as they 
enter political life, to make them feel as Emerson 
felt, that they are indeed “citizens of no mean 
city,” and to feel their duty to the city as he felt 
it. The strong word of Charles Francis Adams 
upon the importance of Boston and its history is 
not stronger than the word of Emerson in this 
essay: “I do not speak with any fondness, but 
the language of coldest history, when I say that 
Hoston commands attention as the town which 
was appointed in the destiny of nations to lead 
the civilization of North America.” 

Emerson begins this Boston lecture jovially 
with the Boston climate,— and praises it: Not 
a luxurious climate, but wisdom is not found with 
those who dwell at their ease. Give me a climate 
where people think well and construct well.” 
“Who lives one year in Boston,” he says with 
undeniable truth, “ranges through all the 
climates of the globe”; and he thinks Boston 
may have this to thank for the great range and 
versatility of the character of its people. He 
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dwells upon the city’s fortunate location: ‘ How 
easy it is, after the city is built, to see where it 
ought to stand. In our beautiful bay, with its 
broad and deep waters covered with sails from 
every port; with its islands shining hospitably in 
the sun; with its waters bounded and marked by 
lighthouses, buoys, and sea-marks; every foot 
sounded and charted; with its shores trending 
steadily from the two arms which the capes of 
Massachusetts stretch out to sea, down to the 
bottom of the bay where the city domes and 
spires sparkle through the haze,—a good boat- 
man can easily find his way for the first time to 
the State House, and wonder that Governor 
Carver had not better eyes than to stop on the 
Plymouth sands.” 

Fortunate in climate and in situation, Boston 
was also fortunate in its founders. ‘They were 
precisely the idealists of England, the most 
religious in a religious era.”” Emerson traces “ to 
this deep religious sentiment and to its culture 
great and salutary results to the people of New 
England, —first, namely, the culture of the 
intellect, which has always been found in the 
Calvinistic church.” He dwells upon the keen 
intellectuality of Boston and New England from 
the beginning, upon New England piety, upon 
New England morality, upon the New England 
school and college andlyceum. More interesting 
still are the passages which dwell upon the 
‘saucy independence” which shines in the eyes 
of all the founders, of the Puritan city, as they 
came bringing their charter with them, and 
which has perpetuated itself in the sharp protes- 
tantism in politics and religion which has uttered 
itself in every period of Boston history. ‘ Boston 
never wanted a good principle of rebellion in it, 
from the planting until now; there is always a 
minority unconvinced, always a heresiarch whom 
the governors and deputies labor with but can- 
not silence; some new light, some new doctri- 
naire who makes an unnecessary ado to establish 
his dogma; some Wheelwright or defender of 
Wheelwright; some protester against the cruelty 
of the magistrates to the Quakers; some tender 
minister hospitable to Whitefield against the 
counsel of all the ministers; some John Adams 
and Josiah Quincy and Governor Andrew to 
undertake and carry the defence of patriots in 
the courts against the uproar of all the prov- 
ince; some defender of the slave against the 
politician and the merchant; some champion of 
first principles of humanity against the rich and 
luxurious.” 

The essay is not all panegyric: there is frank 
criticism mixed with the gratulation. He does 
not find in the people of Boston, “ with all their 
education, a fair share of originality of thought,” 
any great book or any broad generalization com- 
mensurate with the great history. ‘ No ‘Novum 
Organon,’ no * Mécanique Céleste,’ no‘ Principia,’ 
no ‘ Paradise Lost,’ no * Hamlet,’ no ‘ Wealth 
of Nations,’ no national anthem, have we yet 
contributed.” He is afraid there are cases of 
poverty and disease in Boston that match the 
dismal statistics of New York and London, — all 
manner of vices, infinite meanness, scarlet crimes. 
“Boston, too, is often pushed into a theatrical 
attitude of virtue, to which she is not entitled, 
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and which she cannot hold.” “ But there is yet 
in every city,” he concludes, “a certain perma- 
nent tone,”— and the permanent tone of Boston 
isi ndependent, just, generous, productive, noble, 
and great. ‘ What public souls have lived here, 
what social benefactors, what eloquent preachers, 
skilful workmen, stout captains, wise merchants; 
what fine artists, what gifted conversers, what 
mathematicians, what -lawyers, what wits; and 
where is the middle class so able, virtuous, and 
instructed?” His fine closing word is the same 
benediction which he put into song in the closing 
lines of the “Boston” poem: “ Here stands 
to-day as of yore our little city of the rocks; 
here let it stand forever, on the man-bearing 
granite of the North! Let her stand fast by her- 
self! She has grown great. She is filled with 
strangers, but she can only prosper by adhering 
to her faith. Let every child that is born of her 
and every child of her adoption see to it to keep 
the name of Boston as clean as the sun; and in 
distant ages her motto shall be the prayer of mil- 
lions on all the hills that gird the town, ‘ As with 
our fathers, so God be with us!’ Sicut patribus, 
sit Deus nobis!” 

The whole noble essay is a trumpet call to the 
Boston of to-day to keep herself worthy of her 
great past. If her history has been “a part of 
the history of political liberty” ; if her thought 
has been so broad that her local annals are “ in- 
extricably national”; if she has been more than 
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OMNIBUS. 


a seat of patriotism, — “a seat of humanity,” — 
still more let this be true in the days to come. 
There are those of us who believe that the in- 
tellectual and moral resources of Boston were 
never greater than to-day; that the keen east 
wind which blows upon her people shall inspire 
them to yet higher resolutions and activities than 
those which have made her past illustrious. Bos- 
ton has already been the centre of the two 
greatest movements in our American history, — 
the struggle for independence, and the struggle 
against slavery in our own borders. Faneuil Hall 
heard not only Samuel Adams and Otis and 
Warren, but also Garrison and Phillips and Sum- 
ner and Parker. Are there signs wanting that 
Boston too shall be the centre of the next great 
movement in America,—the movement for in- 
dustrial equality as complete as the political 
equality for which the great battles have here 
been fought and won? Shall it not be that as in 
Boston Samuel Adams rose to lead a nation to 
shake off foreign tyranny, and Garrison rose to be 
to the nation a voice for the slave, so here shall 
rise “some champion of first principles of hu- 
manity against the rich and luxurious,’ —to use 
Emerson’s strong words, — animated by a spirit 
as potent as the spirit of 1775 or the spirit of 
1861? This voice shall be the voice of Emerson’s 
own great gospel of equality and fraternity; the 
Boston which hears it and obeys shall be the 
Boston of Emerson's veneration and of his vision. 


OMNIBUS. 


A VALENTINE. 


SWEET, has the snowdrop blossomed? 
Have winter skies grown blue? 
I know not if ’tis spring or no, 
I care not if the winter snow 
Still lingers, and the flowers delay. 
’Tis spring to me, whate’er they say, — 
For I have you. 


Sweet, are the raindrops falling? 
Or does the sun shine through ? 
I know not if ’tis fair or storm; 
Thy love for me burns bright and warm; 
The sun shines bright for me each day; 
’Tis fair, I care not what they say, — 
For I have you. 
Abbie Farwell Brown. 


BLIND? 


Wy say we, * Love is blind,” dear, 
Since, with immortal eyes, 

His spirit-rhyme to find, dear, 
He looks beyond disguise? 


Or is it that the light, dear, 
That took us by surprise, 

So dazzled our poor sight, dear, 
We could not see Love’s eyes? 


-But if Love makes me blind, dear, 
Come with me, hand in hand! 
Alone, how could I find, dear, 
My way through Love’s own land ? 
Fosephine Preston Peabody. 
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